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EHOLD the: learned Dr. 
B BuxxerT's Archzologiz Phi- 
loſophicæ riſing, Puœmdm like, 
from her own Aſhes; and ſhaking off 
| the Yoke of an unjuſt Bondage, under 
| which ſhe has lain depreſſed, for well 
#igh Seven Tears: through the Iuſti- 
| gations of Francis Wilkinſon, late of 
Lincolns Inn, E/q; who (to male 
Uſe of an * ion of 9 6 


„„ is, 


The PREFACE. 
it, with all His Imperfections on 515 
Head, nom ſent to his Accompt “. 


I. Dr. Buzxzr, by his WII, left 
the ſaid Wilkinſon no other Legacy 
than the Care of overſeeing what he 
had bequeathed to others 3— 
difcharged. 


II. Havmg diſpoſed of the Proper- 


ty of the Works be publiſhed in his 


Life Time, viz. his Thgoxr and 
ArcuxzoLocy, 10 My. KeTTiLBY in 


St. Paul's. Church Yard, be neither re- 
voked them by his laſt Teſtament, 


nor therem mentioned any of his Ma- 
nuſcripts, deſigning they ſhould, with 


bis corporal Remains, reſt in Peace. 


er the ſaid Wilkinſon, by ſiniſter 
Arts and Miſrepreſentations, obtained 


See Hamlet. 
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 Ednion of the Archæologia, and lile- 


rum, &c. 2. De Fide & Offic. 
. Chriſt. becauſe an eminent Phyſician 


| truly, 


The PREFACE. 


an Ix JUNCTION in Chancery to ſuppreſs 


a Tranſlation of this Work, under a 
Pretence of its being injurious to Dr. 
Burnet's Memory, who never intended 
to let the Original any more appear. 


| But, now mark the Veracity of thes 
Man! for he himſelf reprimed aLatin 


wiſe publiſhed the Author's Two Sg- 
CRET TrAcCTS, 1. De Statu Mortuo- 


purchaſed one, and 4 noble Peer zook 
a kking to the other. Cogent Reaſons 
for Mr. Wilkinſon's making 


public, what be declares 'as bis G 


pinion, * Dr. Burnet mended ſhould 


remain private. 
Equidem perſuaſum habeo Autori neutiquam in 

animo fuiſſe, ut hoſce libros publici juris faceret. 
vid, Prafat. ad Librum de Fide & Officiis Chriſtianoram. P. 7; 


Mey 


The PREFACE. 


May all Gentlemen of the Long- 


Robe, in Caſes of Truſt, act better 
than Mr. Wilkinſon has done, for 
worle they cannot. 
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- PAILALETHES 


SSRAMAT SN. 
Page 20. Line 27. for, immitted, read, emitted. Page 3 
and & of the Appendix, for Henry Roth, read Henry Lord ; 
and ibid. Line 34, for King of Fezdegria, read Jezdegirde. 
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The Tavis of CONTENTS. 


LETTER, Fe. wherein is ſhewn, that the lear- 
ned Sir Thomas Browne, as well as Dr. Burnet, 
| was ſtartled at ſome Paſſages in the Moſaic Law. 
And aſſerts, that ſome 1 * exceed the Fables 
of Poets. His particular Doubts enumerated, iz. 


1. It is not very probable one Ark ſhould contain all Creatures 


and their Food. 2. Methuſalem not the longeſt liv'd of the 
Patriarchs. 3. Babel not built againſt a ſecond Flood. 4. Max- 
24 no Miracle. 5. Common Miſtakes in reading Scripture. 
6. The Star that conducted the wiſe Men, only ſeen by 
them. 7. As was the Fiery Army of Eliſha. 8. The Mi- 
racle of the Dial of Achaz. 9g. That of the Sun ſtand- 
ing ſtill. 10. The Jes not wearing out their Garments, 
no Miracle. 11. Noah's Flood, not univerſal. 12. Proofs 


that there is no Original Sin. | 


An concerning the Uſe of Reaſon in Religion. Shew- 

I * That God has given to down ſufficient 
Guide to the Happineſs they are capable of, which to 

_ Irrational is [n/tin#, to Rational Reaſon. 2. The ers 
therefore of Reaſon Enemies to the Rights of Mankind. 
3. Their unreaſonable and unjuſt Perſecutions farther de- 
monſtrated. Shewing that Reaſon is to guide us in the 
Interpretation of the Scripture ; and that therefore Dr. 

' Burnet is to be juſtified for what he aſſerts relating there- 
to in his Archeologie Philoſophice. 


Archeologie Philofophice. 


1 CHAP. I. 
Oncerning Maſes's Deſcription of PaRADls E, as well as 
the Original State of Nature and Mankind, in the Be- 
ginning of the World, ſhewing in particular, the Diſagree- 
ment of the Fathers about Paradiſe. The greateſt Part of 
them for a Terreſtrial one. The Meſopotamian Paradiſe a 
Fiction, e. . 

The Hiſtory of Paradiſe in the Creation and Fall of Man. The 
Dialogue betwixt Eve and the Serpent. And betwixt God 
and Adam and Eve, and the Serpent. The Curſe pronoun- 
ced ; Adam and Eve turned out of Paradiſe, and God ſews 
them Cloaks of Beaſts Skins. The Rib could not be taken 
from Adam without maiming of him. The Ri-er: of Pa- 

| rear 


The CONTENTS. 


radiſe very obſcure ; no Four Rivers derived from the ſame 
I arther Difficulties about the Rivers. The Im- 
- probability of the Diſcourſe betwixt Eve and the Serpent. 


The Difficulties that ariſe from the 7e Trees of Life, and 


the Knowledge of Good and Evil. St. Auſtin holds, That 
if Man had not fell, Generation would have been without 


the Loſs of the Clauftrum Virginale. 
Angelical Centinels for fifteen hundred Years. | 
Nature, Good in the Morning, curſed in the Evening. The E- 


laborate Work of an Almi 
all ruined in a few Hours by 


| CHAP. II. 
Concerning the Origin of Things, as they are expounded in the 
iſt Chapter of Geneſs; m— Manner of in- 
terpreting Moſes's Hexatmeron, viz. the Six Days Creati- 
on. Shewing that Moſes adheres to the vulgar Opinion. 
The Earth not the chief Part of the Creation, and of freſher 
Date than the reſt of the Corporeal and Incorporeal World. 
The Fathers Opinion in Confirmation of this. 
Comets the Dead Bodies of the Fixt Stars, that like Ghoſts 
wander up and down unburied. | 
Waters above the Firmament, what. A Philoſophical View 
of the Hexaimeron. From P. 27, to 48. Theſe two 
Chapters by C. B. Eſq; ES, 
3 . rr | 
An Anſwer to thoſe Doubts and Objefions, which may be 
brought againſt the preceding Expoſition, by Tos who 


adhere to the literal Senſe of the Account of the Creation 


in ix Days. From P. 48. to 67. 

CHAP. IY. 

What remains to be conſidered farther, as well the Reaſons of 

Things, as the Teſtimonies of Authors, that we may form 
a true Fudgment in this Casz. From P. 67, to the End. 

An APPENDIX concerning the modern Brachmans in 


che Indies, together with their generally received Opinions. 


Reciting the Eaſfern Doctrines, of the Creation of the 
Warld; viz. oy Siam, Choromandel, the Chineſe 
and the Perſians. From P. 1. to 9. | 
The Indian Sentiments relating to the Immortality of the 
Soul, Sc. in a Letter to the Right Honourable John Earl of 
| Rocheſter, by Charles Blount Eſq; From P. 10. to 18. 
REMARKS on Archaologie Philoſophice. By Mr. Foxrox. 
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 Mortuorum & Reſurgentium, with moſt 
cious Remarks thereon by the Rever 


Mr. E 2 URLL, 2 


$ I Ry 


S it is to you, the publick dend 
A marily, obliged for the — 

Tranſlation given them of the Great 
and Learned Dr. ena Treatiſe De _ 


Fi 
EFARBERY ; 1 have, according to my Promiſe, 
ſent you ſome Part of the eArcheologia Phi- 


boſophice. 


I had not time to make the TrarMation m 
ſelf, but transferred that Task upon a Friend, 
yet dare anſwer for the Exactneſs of the Ver- 


ſion. 
As for the Pieee it ſelf, I think it, * 


judicious Writer Sion one 'of the * W 


— . — — < 8 


ene Blownr, tis ts te re of Bento 3 
B Lever 


i ALE - 5 8 E R, &&c. 
L ever read, and full of the moſt accute, as 
well as learned Obſeryations. Nor can 1 


find any thing worthy an Objection againſt 


him, as ſome of the cenſorious Part of the 
World pretend; who would have you be- 
lieve it a meer Burleſque upon Mosks, and 
deſtructive to the Notion of Original Sin, 
wherefore by conſequence (ſay they) there 
could be no neceſſity of a Redemption, which 
however I think no neceſſary Conſequence : 


But for my Part, either the great Veneration 


I have for the DoQtor's extraordinary En- 
dowments, or elſe my own Ignorance has ſo 
far bribed me to his Intereſt, that I can by no 
means allow of any of thoſe unjuſt Reflec- 
tions the Wholeſale Merchants of Credulity, 

as well as their unthi 


againſt him. It is true, in the 7th Chap. 
B. II. he ſeems to prove that many Parts of the 
 Meofaick Hiſtory of the Creation appear incon- 
ſiſtent with Reaſon; and in the 8th Chap- 
ter the ſame a 


many Fathers of the Church have done be- 
fore him) that the whole rather ſeems to have 
been but a pious Allegory, which Moss was 
forced to accommodate to the weak Under- 
ſtandings of the Vulgar 
of Philoſophy, or any higher Notions) there- 
by to imprint in them a true Senſe of one Su- 
pream God and of his Power, as 


alſo of the 


thinking Retailers, make 


ppears no leſs inconſiſtent with 
— ; Wherefore he eoncludes (as 


(who were uncapable 


Original 


E334 „1 NOD „„ . eK 


thor doth as ſtrenuouſly affirm, as it is pos 


| his Knowledge in all Sorts of 


_ others, 'in theſe very Word- I confeſs 


pture, 
do exceed the Fables of Poets, and to z 
< captious Reader found like Garagantua © 


ALETTER, Ge. it 
Original of the World, wherewith all other 
Lawgivers began their Hiſtories, as well as 
Moss. But that the World had a ng 
about fix thouſand Years ſince, as alſo the 


Degeneration of Mankind, our leamed Au- 


ſible. 
Nor is Dr. BusneT tlie * ingenious 
Man either of this Age or Nation who has 


| been, upon Enquiry, ftartled at ſome Paſſa- 


ges in the Moſaic Hiltory : For Dr. BRowNE 
(fo juſtly admired as well by Foreigners as 
his own Countrymen, upon the Account of 
polite Litera- 
ture) does both i in his Religio Medici, and in 
his Vulgar Errors, betray his 3 Doubts 
and Scruples as well upon this SubjeR, as 


(fays he) © there are in Scri Stories that 


« or Bevis: ( Search all the Legends. of 
“times paſt, and the fabulous Conceits of 
e theſe prefent, and it will be hard to find 


one that deſerves to carry the Buckler un- 


* to Sampſon; yet is all this of an eaſy Po 
<« ſibility, if we conceive a divine Concourſe, 


R. mn 55 


* 


„ — 


See, The Works of Rabelais, 
$ The Renowned Hero of Sourhampton. 
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« the Almighty.—My ſelf (fays he) could 
« ſhew a Catalogue of Doubts, never yet 
* imagined nor queſtioned, as I- know of, 
« which are not reſolved in Scripture at the 
« firſt hearing; not fantaſtick Queries or 
« Objeaions of Air: For I cannot hear of 
« Atoms in Divinity. I can read the Hiſto- 
« ry of the Pidgeon that was ſent out of the 
« Ark, and returned no more, yet not que- 
« ftion how ſhe found out her Mate that was 
« left behind. That Lazarvts was raiſed 
4 from the Dead, yet not demand where, in 
the interim, his Soul awaited ; or raiſe a 


« Law Cafe, whether his Heir might law - 


« fully detain his Inheritance bequeathed un- 


« to him by his Death, and he, though re- 


« ſtored to Life, have no Plea or Title unto 


« his former Poſſeſſions. Whether Evx was 


* framed out of the Lefi-/ide of Apam, I 
4 diſpute not; becauſe I ſtand not yet aſſu- 
« red, which is the Rizht-/ide of a Man, or 


« Nature; that ſhe was Edified of the Rib 


« of ADAM, I believe, yet raiſe no Queſtion 


<« whoſhall ariſe with that Rib at the Reſur- 
“ rection. Whether ADaM was an Herma- 
« phrodite, as the Rabbines contend upon 
the Letter of the Text, becauſe it is con- 
c trary to Reaſon there ſhould be an Herma- 


— — 


Gen. i. 27. 


& phrodite 


| #%. Mims 


CDT EC . 


„ whether there be any ſuch Diſtinction in 9 


<« ſeems not to me ſo great 


cc 
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« phrodite before there was a Woman, or a 
« Compoſition of two Natures before there 
e was a ſecond com . Likewiſe whe- 
© ther the World was created in Autumn, 
« Winter, Summer, or the Spring, becauſe 
<« it was created in them all: For whatſoever 
< Sign the Sun poſſeſſeth, thoſe four Seaſons 
44 are actually cxiſtent : It is 3 
« this Lum: to diftinoui] 
“ Seaſons of the Year, all which it makes at 
« one Time in the whole Earth, and ſucceſ- 
« five in any Part thereof. It is ridiculous 
eto put off, or drown the general Flood of 
« NoaH, in that particular Inundation of 
« Deucalion . That there was a Deluge once, 
a Miracle, as 
that there is not one always. How all the 
«< Kinds of Creatures, not only in their own 
but with a Competency of Food 
and Suſtenance, might be preſerved in one 
« Ark, and within the Extent of three hun- 
< dred Cubits, will not appear very feaſible. 
There is another Secret not contained in 
the Scripture, which is more hard to 
* comprehend, and put the honeſt Father 
(St. AvsTIN) to the Refuge of a Mira- 
cle; and, that is, not only how the 
< diftin& Pieces of the World, and divi- 
* ded Iflands, ſhould be firſt planted by 
Alen, but Inhabited by 7ygers, Panthers, 


and Bears? How AMERIca abounded 


S3 with 


vi A LET FT E R, Ge. 

« with Beaſts of Prey and noxious Animals, 
« yet contained not in it that neceſſary Crea- 
ce ture, a Horſe, is very ſtrange. By what 
« Paſſage thoſe, not only Birds, but dange- 


cc ros — unwelcome Beaſts came over? 


« How there be Creatures there, which are 
cc not found in this triple Continent ? All 


« which muſt needs be ſtrange unto us that 


4 hold but one Ark, and that the Creatures 
began their Progreſs from the Mountain 


« ARARAT,---It is a Paradox to me, that 


„ METHUSALEM was the longeſt lived 'of all 
ce the Children of Apam; and no Man will 
. be able to prove it, when from the Proceſs 


« of the Text, I can manifeſt it may be 


« otherwiſe. That Jupas periſhed by hang- 


« ing himſelf, there is no — in. Scrip- 


« ture, the two Texts“ ſec to contradict 
« one another. That our F athers after the 
« Flood, erected the Tower of Barr. to pre- 
&« ſerve themſelves againſt a ſecond Deluge, 
* is generally opinioned and believed, yet is 
te there another Intention of theirs expreſſed 
« in Scripture : Beſides it is improbable from 
6 2 Circumſtance of the Place, which was 
a Plain in the Land of SHINAR.-—-] believe 
4 there was a Tree, whoſe Fruit our unhap- 
« py Parents taſted, though in the ſame 
« Chapter, where God forbids it, it was po- 


1 — faid, The Plants of the Field t Were 


— — 


„ Mat. Xxv. Pn 


|; 
| 


„ 
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not yet grown ; for God had not then * 
it to Rain upon the Earth. I believe that 


the Serpent (if we ſhall literally underſtand 
it) from his proper Form and Figure, 
made his Motion on his Belly before the 
Curſe. I find the Tryal of the Pucilage 
and Virginity of Women, which God or- 
dained the Jews, is very fallible. Expe- 
rience .and Hiſtory inform me, that not 

only many particular Women, but like- 

wiſe whole Nations have eſcaped the Curſe 
of Child-birth, which God ſeems to pro- 
nounce upon the whole Sex. Having pe- 
ruſed the Archidoxes, and read the ſacred 
Sympathies of Things, the Devil would 
diſſuade my Belief from the Miracle of the 
Brazen Serpent, and make me conceit that 
Image worked by Sympathy, and was but 
an Fgyptian Trick to cure their Diſeaſes 
with a Miracle. „ having ſeen ſome 
ents of BITUMEN, and read many 
more of NAPTHA, he whiſpered to my Cu- 
rioſity, the Fire ol the Altar might be natu- 
ral? and bid me diſtruſt a Miracle of Er1as; 
« when he intrenched the Altar round with 


40 Water, ſince that inflamable Subſtance 
_ © yields not eaſily to Water, but Flames 


* in the Arms of its Antagoniſt. And thus 
« would he inveigle my Belief to think the 
« Combuſtion of SopoM might be natural, 
and that there was an Aſphaltick and Bi- 


B 4 tuminous 
4 


* tuminous Nature in that Lake, before the 
e Fire of GoMORRAHN. I know that Manna 
* is now plentifully gathered in CALABRIA, 
“ and Josxynus tells me in his Days it was 


« plentiful in ARABIA; the Devil therefore 


« made me Quzre, where was then the Mi- 


4 racle in the Days of Mosts, ſince the 


64 I/raelites ſaw but that in his Time, which 
« the Natives of thoſe Countries behold in 


ours? (See Religio Medici.) Allo in his 


Valgar Errors, He writes thus: — © It hath 
« puzzled the Enquiries of others to appre- 
c hend, and forced them to 


Concep- 
« tions, to make out how Ev ſhould be 


« deluded by a Serpent, or ſubject her Rea- 
“ ſon to a Beaſt, which God had ſubjected 
© to hers? And how without Fear and 


ER 
« Creature, or hear a Serpent ſpeak, with= 


« out Suſpicion of Im Others won= 
“ der at her Simplicity, that when the Ser- 
“ pent told her the eating that Fruit would 


c make them like Gods, ſhe did not Queſ— 


* tion the Beaft, why he himſelf did fot eat 
« of it then. 


Now as one obſerves very well, in Relation 
to Pivine Mi racles, there is oftentimes great 


Errors committed in the manner of reading 


Seripture; as when that is taken in a 


| Senſe, which ought to be particularly under- 


ſtood: As that of ApaM, whom Mosrs 


„ ———— Sf N —_ 


„ „rr 


| 


upon the Nativity 


| Men, and HERO 


Recovery from his Sickneſs, when it is faid, 


A LET T E R, Ge. ix 
made only to be the firſt Father of the Jews, 
whilſt others Hyperbolically make him to be 
the firſt Father of all Men. So likewiſe the 
Darkneſs at the Death of our Saviour, which 
ſome ſay was ſpread over the Face of the 
whole Earth: Others, and ſome able Interpre- 
ters, have only tranſlated it, Upon all ibe Land of 
the Jews, viz. Pale ftine, which the Hebrews al- 
ways meant, when they ſaid the Earth, Solike- 
wile the Star which conducted the wiſe Men, 
of Chriſt, ſome place in 
Heaven among the reſt of the Stars; but 
others ſay, that could not be, for then other 
People had ſeen it as well as thoſe few wiſe 
n 
ing trou at this Report, and not being 
able to ſee it himſelf, calling che wiſe Men 


do him privately (ſays the Evangeliſt) he en- 


quired of them what time the Star did appear? 
And beſides, it marched before them like 
a Torch, and conducted them; ſo that it 
cannot be ſaid to have been a fixed Star in 
the Heavens. Again, ſome will teach you, 
that the fiery Army ſent to the help of ExISHA 
from Heaven was ſuch, whom the m__ 
himſelf ſaw, and yet his Servant that 

by him could not ſee. Likewiſe in the miga- 
culous Sign which was given of Ezzx100 


9 


hat God brought back the Shadow of 


thoſe Lines, that, it had gone down in the Dial 


of 


x: A LET TEA, &e: 

of Acyaz back ten Degrees. Here ſome af 
firm, That the Sun went not back in the Hea- 
ven, (as it is generally believed) but only in 
the Dial of Acnaz; for, ſay they, if the Sun 
went back in the Zadiac, or that Degree of the 


Ecliptig ſtanding ſtill, which he was run 
ning that Day, the Primum Mobile came al- 


ſo backwards, and with it all the reſt of the 


Spheres; if we ſay that he went back only in 
the Zodiac, and a tenth Part of the Zodiac, 


then ſay they the Sun. muſt needs return 
1 a great many Signs of the Zadiac, and 


Seaſons of the Year. Beſides, that this Sign 


was ſeen only in the Land of Jupan, and 
not elſewhere, they pretend to prove from 


Ambaſſadors which were ſent from BABTTON 
to enquire after the Sign, which (fay they) 
might have been ſeen in BABTTON, as well 


as in Jupah, had the Sun gone back in the 


Firmament. Much to the ſame purpoſe they 


argue againſt the Miracle of the Sun's ſtand- 
ing ſtill one whole Day in GaBaon at the 
„ That that 


Command of Josnva, alledging 
long Day extended not it ſelf beyond the 


the Country of GaBaon, or otherwiſe it muſt 


have been apparent elſewhere : And therefore 
they urge, 'That the Light of the ſetting Sun 
after he was himſelf gone down, was only 


the Reflexion of his Beams, remaining as yet 


in the Atmoſphere, which reyerberated longer 


bring back with him paſt Months, yea, and 


© * r 2 
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than ordinary upon the Mountain and City of 
GABAON, a fayourable Situation of the 
Hills: In the North of SCOTLAND they have, 
at ſometimes, in Summer hardly any Night at 
all; and ſome Mathematicians write, that ac- 
cording to the Obliquity of the Sphere, there 
were ſome Days of fix Months continuance, 
with them who live under the Parallel. Like- 
wiſe concerning the Miracle of the Jes, not 
wearing out their Garments, or their Shoes, in 
forty Years time that they continued in the 
Wilderneſs ; ſome pretend, that they feeding 
a thouſand Flocks in the Deſart, made Cloth 
and Raiment of their Wool, as well as Shoes 
of their Skin and Leather, wanting neither 
Weavers, Taylors, or Shoe-makers among 
ſo numerous a Mob, Now laſtly, others will 
not allow that the Flood of Noan was upon 
the whole Earth, but only upon the Land of 
the Jews; nor to deftroy all Men, but only the 
Jews : For, ſay they, God being offended at 
their Wickedneſßs, ſaid, I will cut off Man 
whom I have created from the Face of the 
Earth, from the Man to the Beaſt, from the 
creeping thing to the Fowl of the Heaven 
Where they will have it, that the Hebrews 
by Earth ever meant their own, viz. Paleſtine; 
by the Man whom he had created, the Jews, 
the Poſterity of Apa ; and by living Crea- 
tures the Gentiles matched among the Jes. 
Belades, Cattle, Birds, and all creeping Things 


within 


within the Land of Paleſtine, except on- 
ly Nox and his Family. How that this 
Flood was only in the _ Tu 
they argue; Fir, From the Cauſes of the 
Deluge, which * only the Sins of the 
Jes; Secondly, From the Words of Bzrosvs, 
who hath written of the Ark (ſays Josxynus) 
in which the chief of our Family was pre- 
ſerved; not the chief of Mankind, but the 
chief of our Lineage, that is, the Jews. Thirdly, 
From the Dove that was ſent out and return» 


ed at Night with an Olive-branch free from 
Dirt or Slime, and covered with green Leaves; | 


where the 


whereas, ſay they, in all places 
Flood had 
and covered with: Slime and Mud. They 
farther tell you, That the World was faid 
to be divided by PHALEc, who was the fifth 
in Deſcent from Sxxi, wherefore they queſtion 
how they could People NA, AMtrica, the 


Inhabitants: Theſe and many more Scruples 


are raiſed by ſome nice and curious Enquirers; 
o that we ſee our Learned Dr. Bux xxx ſtands 


not alone by himſelf in his more refined and 
ſpeculative Doubts. All which might eaſily 


be ſalved, were it not for that outward Axiom 


in Philoſophy, a poſſe, ad eſſe, non valet conſee 
quentia However as that Argument ſhews 


It may not be ſo, yet neither does it demonſtrate 


it is not ſo. For God ſeldom alters or perverts 
ps = 


been, the Trees were depreſſed 


SOUTHLAND, GREENLAND, and the reft with 


with his 
dur Reaſon ſhould queſtion his Power ; 4 


Who climbing 


for his diſowning Original 
ingenuouſly confeſs was ever a difficult Pill with 
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| waſh it down. There are ſome 
know, who believe that Wars, Plagues, 


and Fevers, 


Rule ſtirred up to take Arms? Then who hath 
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the Courſe of Nature, however Miracles may 
be neceſſary ſometimes to acquaint the World 
e, leſt the of 


Crime no wiſe Man can eyer be of: 
up from Cauſe to Cauſe, 
ſhall ever find the higheſt Link of Nature's 
Chain to be tied at the Foot of JueitER's 

The next 


againſt our Author, is | 
Sin, which I muſt 


me to ſwallow, my Reaſon ſtopping it in my 
and not having Faith to 
_ I 
vers,and all the Troop of natural 
invaded the Earth by that Imputation of the 
Sin of ApaM, without diſcriminating between 
Natural and Legal Sin. For Wars, Plagues, 
with whatever elſe of this fore 
troubles pes afflicts Mankind, are the conſe» 


quences of Natural Sin, which is the Wick- 
_ edneſs and Imperfeaion of Nature. This 
will eaſily 


appear to ſuch who can ſuffer that 
ancient Cloud of eſſion to be taken off, 
which dulls their fight ; for who knows not 
that Wars had their Original from ſuch, 
whom either greedy Deſire of Prey, or cruei 
Thirſt after Revenge, or facred Ambition of 


5 Anceſtors. Did Cain fall fick when he flew 
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not had experience of the Breeding and In- 
flamation of Pl 
the natural Corruption of the Air, or by the 
Corruption of our natural Bodies ? We have 
as many Witneſſes of this Obſervation and 
Truth, as we have Stateſmen and Phyſicians. 
Therefore not from AD4M's Sin proceeded our 
Diſeaſes, but from our own « and rot- 
ten Natures; the innate of Men 
being the chief and natural pr Sb 
Men. Nay, it is not known that Apam, 
who was the Criminal and Fountain (as 


they fay) of fo great Evils, was ever fo 


much as troubled with the leaſt Diſeaſe all 


thoſe 930 Years which he lived ; unleſs you 
will believe him, who relates, "out of 1 know 


not what Author, that Ap Ax died of the 


Gout, wherewith he was troubled from his 


his Brother? No; he was very ftrong and 
luſty, he fled to the Eaff of Eden, where 
Fellows; he ſet up for the Trade of Pad- 


and built a City. Likewiſe the the moſt ex- 
8 with his Gods, for that 
Miſtreſs (EucxxiA) being perjured, k 
the ſame Face 8 had =_ <p 
ther became fairer and fairer: The fame is al- 
ſo the conſtant complaint of the Ele& in Scrip- 
- ture, That the Wicked proſper fo much in 


4 
Ir 
4 


agues and Fevers, cithet by 


of 


"an mn a begot a Son, 


this 


rr 
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but a new Creation could 


Fruit, be 


he 
Aba would never have died, if he had ne- 
ver ſinned: But that 
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this World. Wherefore to me it ſeems cer- 
tain, that the Imputation of ApaM's Sin is no 
ways an occaſion of our Sufferings. I know 
there are ſome who affirm, That if ADaM had 
not ſinned, Men would never have died; as if 
Immortality and Eternal Life, which nothing 
beget, would have 
been beſtowed on Men by Vertue of the firſt 
Creation, which by its own Nature is ſubj 


to Death and Corruption: And that thoſe Men 


would not have died, who (as the Schools ſay) 
are naturally Corruptible, and were created 


Mortal. Some will here object and ſay, God 


told ADA 


That on the Day he eat that 
id die the Death; from whence 
they gather, That if Death was given as a 
Puniſhment to Apam, on that Day wherein 
tranſgreſſed the Law of God, then ſurely 


uence I deny; 
for although they die which Kill, yet they 
who do not kill are not Immortal. 
to conclude this Point, it is altogether incon- 
ſiſtent with God's Attributes of Mercy and 
Juſtice, to puniſh all Mankind for one ſingle 
Perſon's Sin, which we could no ways pre- 
vent or hinder, or any but God himſelf, who 
permitted that Evil Spirit to Reign in him. 
The Roman Schools affirm the firſt Motions 


of Concupiſcence to be no Sin; becauſe they 
are inyoluntary, and come upon us whether 
we 
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we will or no; then why ſhould they think 
Original Sin to be really and truly a Sin in 
us, which is altogether as involuntary, and 
unchoſen by us as Concupiſcence? For how 
can another's Sin, wherein we have no hand, 
be imputed to us? Eternal Death was not 
threatned to Apa for his Sin, and therefore 
could not from him deſcend upon us, for that 
which was none of ours. 'The Death that 
Apa s Sin introduced, is ſuch as could have 


eternal Death hath no Recompence, nor can 
ever be deftroyed, whereas temporal Death 


ſhall. If God ſhould imput 


ceive from God, is much leſs than the Evil, 
faith Biſhop TavLor. If God will not give 
| Men Heaven by Chriſt, he will not throw 
them into Hell by ApaM; if his Goodneſs 
will not do the Firſt, his Mercy and Juſtice 
will not ſuffer him to do the Laſt, Nor did 
any Church ever enjoin Pennance or Repen- 
tance for Original Sin : Wherefore it ſeems 
prepoſterous and unreaſonable, that any Man 


ſhould be damned for that, which no Man is 


bound to R of. However I do no way 
find that Dr. Buxxxr does abſolutely declare 
againſt Original Sin; but rather the contrary, 
acknowledging the degeneracy of Mankind 


from its primitive State, which muſt be re- 
deemed by the Seed of a Woman, All Ex- 
_ treams 


u Remedy or Recompence by Chriſt, but 


e ApaM's Sin ſo 
as to damn us for it, then all our Good we re- 
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may be truly defective in C 
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treams are dangerous, as walking upon the 
Brink of a Preeipice, or the like; and if he 
be not ſo violent in this Point; what others 
may only think he wants in Piety, may per- 
haps be really ſupplied in ity: 


And 
what they only fancy they have in Piety, 


Charity: An honeſt 
Augure is ever in moſt danger of his owri 
But to proceed, it hath been a Point very 


much diſputed among ſeveral Politicians in 
the Common- wealth of I „ Who was 


the real and true Author of the Pentateuch. 
A late and great modern Philoſopher of this 
Nation declares, It is not an Argument ſuffi- 
cient fo prove thoſe Books were written by 
Mosts, becauſe they are called the Five 
Books of Mosks; for, as much as Books of- 
ten take their Titles from their Subject, as 
well as from their Authors. It is true, the 
Hiſtory of Livy denotes the Writer, but the 


Hiſtory of 'TAMERLAIN is denominated from 


the Subject. We read in the laſt Chapter of 


Deuteronomy, v. 6: concerning the Sepul- 


chre of Moss, that no Man knoweth his Se- 
pulchre to this Day, that is to ſay, to the 
Day wherein thoſe Words were written ; 


. Wherefore, it is manifeſt, that thoſe Words 


were written after his Interment. But it may 
perhaps be alledged, That the laſt Chapter 
enly, and not the whole Pentatcuch; was 

2 written 
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written by ſome other Hand, and the reſt 
by Moss. Let us therefore conſider, that 
which we find in the Book of Ceneſis, (chap. 
xii. ver. 6.) And Abraham paſſed through t 
Land, to the place of SicueM, unto the Plain 
of Morn, and the Canaanite was then in the 
Land; wich muſt be the Words of one that 
wrote when the Canaanite was not in the 
Land, and conſequently not of Mosts, who 
died before he came into it. Likewiſe, 
Numb. xxi. v. 14. The Writer citeth another 


more ancient Book, entituled, 7 he Book of 


| the Wars of the Lord, wherein were 

the Acts of Mosks at the Red: Sea, and at the 
Brook of ARNON ; which he would never 
have mentioned of himſelf, but could as well 


have given us an Account himſelf of what he 


did in thoſe Places. Wherefore, it is evident, 


That the Five Books of Mosks were written 
| by another Hand after his Deceaſe. But yet 


it is rational to believe, that Moss wrote 
the Volume of. the Law, contained in the 
xith of Deuter 0 and the following 
Chapters to the _ which he commanded 
to be written on Stones in the Entry into the 

Land of CANAAN. - Alſo Mosts himſelf deli- 
vered it to the Prieſts and Elders of Iſrael, to 


be read every ſeventh Year to all 1/rael at 


their Aſſembly in the Feaſt of Tabernacles, 
as we may find in the ; r| Chapter of Dew- 
teronomy, v. gth. Nay, it may be alſo 

; 8 
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queſtioned, whether the aforeſaid was that 
very Law which Mosks delivered, ſince 
having been a long time loſt, HELKan pre- 
tended to find it again, and ſo ſent it to King 
Joslas (2 Kings xxii. 8. and the xxiii. 1, 2, 
3.) ſo that we have only HerKan's Word 
for it. The Book of Josnuæ was alſo written 
long after Joshva's Time, which may be ga- 
thered out of many Places of the Book it ſelf: 
Josnuæ had ſet up twelve Stones in the midſt 
of JoRDAN for a Monument of their Paſſage ; 
of which the Writer faith, (Foſhua iv. 9.) 
They are there unto this Day; which Expreſ- 
ſion, Unto this Day, is a Phraſe that ſigni- 


fieth a Time paſt. And the ſame is manifeſt 
by like Arguments of the Books of Judges 


and Ruth, that they were written long after 
the Captivity; Judges, chap. i. 21, 26. chap. 
vi. 24. Chap. x. 4. chap. xv. 19. chap. 
Vii. 6. and Rath, chap: i. 1. but eſpecially 

Judges xviii. 30. 3 
| Now the Reaſon why I make mention of 
theſe Things, is only to ſhew; That our moſt 
Reverend and Ingenious Author, is not the 
firſt that has had Scruples in this kind, and 
that he may well make an Enquiry into the 
Truth of fome Paſſages of the Hiſtory, when 
the very Hiſtorians themſelves are fo much 
doubted of by others ; not but that we may 
pay a juſt deference fo the Church, and yet 
at the ſame Time raiſe Scruples for Informa- 
= 0 tion 
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tion fake, the better to Arm our ſelves 
againſt our Antagoniſts. 

The next little Part or E pilogue of Dr. 
Bunxxr's Book, which we 4 preſent you 


with in Engliſh, is his Appendix concerning 
the Brachmin's Reli and has reference 


to one of his former ers on the fame 

Subject. I muſt confeſs his Notion of their 

omnipotent Spider (though what I have read 

many Years ſince) was no leſs grateful to me, 

than the return of a Friend aſter a long Voy- 
age. That thought of reſolving all Things 

into himſelf, an Eſtate for Life that falls into 

the Landlord's Hands. Sure no good "Tenant 

needs fear a good new Leaſe; the State of 
Man, if rightly well conſidered, is only 

wearing out our Threads of Life, in order to 

our Deaths. And he that weighs our Pro- 

greſs here, the great Viciſſitudes without de- 

cay, ſince things may change, but never an- 

nihilate, will find PentLoPr's Telam texere in 

our Caſe, via. 


| Dreſs and ade the Emblem of our Lives, 
Nu forowded in our mortal Diſhabille, 
We wait the Morning for a differen Dreſs ; 
When the Celeſtial Drop as now inclos'd, 
May to 4 different Vial be expord. 
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But I ſhall trouble you no more upon this 
Subject, left you ſhould miſtake it for the 
Funeral Sermon of, 


SIR, 
Tour ever Faithful Friend, 


and Rral S:rvant, 


C. B. 
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On the USE of 


RNeaſon in Reli gion. 
ATURE, or that ſacred and fe- | 
preme Cauſe of all which 


NA 


Creatures with ſuch Guides as may beſt con- 
duct them to the ſeveral Ends of their Be- 
ings. To the Birds, Beaſts, and other Ani- 
mals, which we generally hold inferiour to 
Mankind, he gave Iuſtinct, as ſufficient to 
direct them to all that is neceſſary for them. 
We may well therefore excuſe them, if by 
that Guide they go not beyond a preſent 
Care of their Subſiſtence and Continuation, 
all which reaches not beyond the Body; be⸗ 
cauſe we can diſcover no other End of their 
Being (except what human Luxury has found 
out in their Deſtruction,) but to ſupport 


that Being by Food, and to preſerve it by 
Propaga- 
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Propagation ; and to this, Inflin is ſuſſi- 


cient. 


But Fe Man we (at leaſt) diſcover a nee 
and more noble End; Nature therefore muſt 
have given him another and a more ſuffici- 
ent Guide; for the Mind of Man (the chief 
Ingredient of his Compoſition) is not bound- 
ed by preſent Objecis, in which Iſtinct alone 
would ſerve. Futurity has always a Share 
in its Thoughts, and its Faculties will be 
employed with a Care of thoſe Things that 
are to come, from whence it may derive not 
only Advantage, Intereſt, and Eaſe for the 
Body, but alſo Improvement, „ and 
Tranquility for it ſelf. 


But the Things from which the Mind muſt 
gather, and of which compoſe all theſe, are 
ſo vaſt in Number, and ſo various and ob- 
ſeure in their Natures, that without the help 
of a very good Guide, it may make a Col- 
lection of Poiſons inſtead of Medicines, and 
reap its not SatisfaQion ; but the 
— patent Cauſe, that had fo well furniſhed 


es, left not the Mind of Man without its 


Discher in this Maze and Lottery of Things; 
he gave it Reaſon, as its ſovereign Rule and 
Touch-ſtone to examine them by, and to fit 
our Choice to our double Advantage of Bo- 

dy and Mind. Reaſon is the Light, that 


C 4 brings 
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brings Day to thoſe Things, that will contri- 
| bute to, or oppoſe our Happineſs ; without 
which we ſhould in vain grope in the dark; 
and we ſhould owe entirely to Chance what 

Ve obtained. 


It is true, Reaſon is not ſufficient to bring 
us to a perfe& Knowledge of all Things, but 
it is able to furniſh us with enough to make 
us happy, and that is as much as we need 
care for. There is no Neceſſity of our Skill 
in the inmoſt Nature of Things, but there is 
(fince we are ordained to an Eternity of Con- 
tinuance) that we ſhould know how to make 
Eternity happy, fince its Being ſo depends 
on our ſelves; and fince fuch a Knowledge 
is abſolutely neceſſary, I can diſcover no- 
thing that can give it us, but our ſovereign 
Guide, Reaſon, | 


Reaſon, therefore being the ſupream and 
primitive Director of every Man, to infringe 

its Liberty of directing, is to invade the com- 

mon Charter of Nature, and every Man's 
Right and Property; ſo that thoſe who do 
D, are juſtly to he looked on as the Enemies 
of human Kind. But how that Character 
agrees with the Zery Glory of the Zeabots for 
Religion, I cannot comprehend, unleſs they 
can demonſtrate, That Religion and Nature 
are directly Oppoſites. 5 


I am 
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I am not ignorant that they pretend their 
Severity againſt Heterodox Books (which are 
all that deviate from their ) is the 
Effect of their Zeal for the Good of Man- 
kind. But then they cannot deny, but that 
they made themſelves the judges of that 
Good, and ſo make br. 
dard, which is too for what they 
would have of ſo univerſal Extent; and will 
afford us no Refuge if they ſhould lead us in- 
to an Error, which we may hereafter find 
(unleſs they deny that they can be deceived) 
and if they ſhould do fo, then may their uni- 


verſal imaginary — 
verſal Evil. 


If they would have us believe, that they 
hold every Man muſt be ſaved by his own, 
not another's Faith ; they muſt grant every 
one the Liberty of believing and _— 
what his own Reaſon ſhall direct him; 
that it is a Crime to oppoſe this 1 3 
mean by indirect Means, for I ſhall never 
quarrel at Reaſon, if they can produce any. 
I muſt tell theſe ery Bigots, that their Prac- 
tice and Doctrine being 3 contradiQory, gives 
a more effectual Blow to R than all 
the Attempts of profeſſed Atheiſts; for when 
theſe claſh, they give too great Erounds to 
pes a Trick in the whole : And when ſo 


eſſential 
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eſſential a Birth- right of each Man is inva- 
ded, it muſt improve thoſe Suſpicions very 
much, and cauſe a narrower Enquiry into 
Things that might otherwiſe paſs unregarded. 


| Wee ſhould not have ſo great Cauſe to 
reſent this Severity, if we might ſay of Reli- 
gion and Eternity, as Priny faid of Provi- 
dence, --— Ridiculum eft agere curam rerum 
bumanarum, Quicquid eft ſummun ; ſed credi 
ui eft Vite.--— That it was meerly a poli- 
tical Trick for the Convenience of Govern= 
ment and human Life. Then indeed it would 
be ſomething pardonable in theſe Gentlemen, 
who patronize Fire and Faggot ſo vehement- 
ly, to ſtrive. with ſo much Ardour for the 
reducing all to their own Fancy. Then the 
Prophanation would not be great, of making 
what they really believed, a Chimera, ſerve 
a Turn, and compliment a Faction, or any 
Intereſt. I will eaſily excuſe the ancient 
Founders of Paganiſm, for having Recourſe 
to Stratagem, to reduce Men's Reaſon to par- 
ticular Opinions, becauſe they made uſe of 
them only to form Greatneſs to themſelves, 
by impoſing on the Predominant, Frailties of 
the vulgar Sort, in a thing they judged of no 
more Concern, than a temporal 
It was no ill Policy in them, when they per- 
ceived the Generality of Mankind would ca- 
bily ſubmit their Reaſon to "y — 


of 


Convenience. 
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of a Wonder, to fiſh for their Profit and Glo- 
ry, with ſo eaſy a Bait. ALEXANDER the 
falſe Prophet, mentioned by Lucian, found 
it turn to his Advantage, in gaining him fo 


great an Intereſt in the People. And from 
this Topick PHILOSTRATES magnifies Apo- 
LONINUS. Theſe, in ſhort, every new God 
and Prophet among them was to haye, as 
Credentials of his Divinity, and a Right to 
the Zeal of his Devotees. Some of theſe 
carried, I muſt confeſs, Extraordinary Cir- 
cumſtances to gain them i Credit, as 
one (among ſeveral others) in thoſe Marble 
Records found in the ꝗ of Seulupius 
in Rome, VIZ. 


Au Talc rate iuiegic Tap, &c. 
To this Purpoſe in Engliſh. 


In thoſe Days there was an ORACLE deli- 
vered to one Caius, who was Blind, that he 


| ſhould come to the facred Altar, and kneel 


down, and ſhould then go from the Right-ſide 
| to the Left, and place Fingers on the Al- 
tar, and lift up his „ and put it up on 
bis own Eyes + Which done, he plainly ſaw in 
the Preſence of all the Peophe, who congratu- 
lated the Cure, that ſuch great Miracles 2 
be performed under our — ANTONINUS. 
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The Circumſtances of this were very re- 
markable, and there is nothing but the blind 
Man himſelf that could carry on the Impoſ- 
ture, in pretending the Cure of a Diſeaſe he 
did net labour under. and for the of 
their Gops the Romans always found ſome 
who would atteſt the higheſt Improbabilities 
by Authority, to influence the People with 
an Awe; as he that ſwore he ſaw Romulus 
aſſumed into Heaven, in that Senate which 
had been the Authors of his Death; but 
they were willing to grant him I 
and Deify him above, to be rid of him there 
and at the ſame time give the People a Vene- 
ration for their Princes, when they faw they 
paſſed from governing them to be Gods. 


But to return from this Digreſſion, I could 
pardon theſe Heathens, becauſe they had no 
of the Sacredneſs of what they im- 
poſed, and beſides feared to truſt Mankind 
with their Reaſon, left they ſhould diſcover 
the Im But among Chriſtians, whoſe 
Opinions in Matters of Religion, ought to be 
facred, and beyond the Fear of the niceft 
Scrutiny of Reaſon, to confine our Liberty of 
judging is too Arbitrary for Enghſbmen to 
bear. If theſe Gentlemen, with the Hea- 
thens, think this Method for their turn, 1 
cannot blame them ; but if with us they be- 

heye 
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lieve Religion and Eternity a facred Truth, 
and that every Man is fo far intereſted in 
them, that his Enjoyment and Loſs of eter- 
nal Happineſs depends on his own Faith; 
let them leave every Man in his Natiye 
to Reaſon on what Concerns him ſo much, 
and bring nothing us but what Rea 
ſon affords them. For it is but fair, that if I 
muſt yenture my Life in any Cauſe, I have 
the Liberty of taking my own Methods of 
Security. 
This Liberty among us extends to the in- 
terpreting that ſacred 1 of Truth, 


to our own 
ry aſſerted > he. the Bice of 
every reaſonable Man: This being 
as indeed it cannot be denied, it inevitably 
follows, that we ought to be allowed a Li- 
berty of declaring our Opinion and Interpre- 
tation, or elſe it could be of no Uſe in Na- 
ture to us. And if this be the Right of eve- 
ry reaſonable Man, how much more muſt it 
be of Men that to their natural Reaſon have 
the acquired Helps of Learning, as Dr. Bun- 
NET muſt be to have, who is ſo well, 
and with ſo much Evidence, vindicated in 
„ Nor is it through a 
that I can add any Force to 
that incomparable Defence of his learned Ad- 


yocate, 


xxx An ESsSsA V onthe Us ef 


vocate, that I preſume to Intereſt my ſelf in 
this great Man's Cauſe ; but only to plead 
for that Liberty for him (and in him for eve- 
ingenious Man) which his great 
| Wand ſo much againſt thoſe Ad verſa- 
ries that would deny the ſame to them. I 
ſhould neyer complain of their confuting him 
by fair Reaſon, 
Mankind; but when they have Recourſe to 
the wretched Refuge 
Power, and the ſay ſo of ſuch and ſuch, we 
have cauſe to complain of unfair Dealing, 
and that they preſs what they would not ad- 


mit ves. 
Let Reaſon be cur Jadge, and we can ne- 
yer fear cenſured it, for eſtabliſh- 


ing its Sovereignty. Nor can the niceſt De- 
votee that hath any Deference to Reaſon de- 


ny, but that Dr. BURNET has diſcovercd 


more Veneration for the Prophet Mosks, 
2 reducing him to that noble Standard, and 


him from all the Abſurdities, which 


Apprehenſion had caſt on him, than 


them. In ſhort, it is not Moſes, but his In- 
terpreters, who the learned Doctor has ex- 


old abfurd Interpretation of him, that we 
ee in Engliſh, 


Let 


ſers 


that is the Weapon of 


of routed Argument, 


tho who tickle them, that involved him in 


poſed, and by conſequence, it is not that ho- 
ly Law-giver, but the blind Bigots of the 


: 
1 
$ 
| 
| 
; 
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Let our Adverſaries but conſider that this 
Li I have been pleading for, and which 
hs Dion his winds uſe of, is only to exa- 
mine the Interpretation of by the ſe- 
yere, yet juſt, Rules of Reaſon ; which they 
will agree to be very reaſonable, when they 
ſhall reflect, that the Paſſions and Intereſts of 
Men, have not only emboldned them to miſ- 
interpret the ſacred Writ to their own 

but alſo to add to, and dert from the ve⸗ 
1 


Thus they have brought into Queſtion ſe- 


| veral Parts of the New Teſtament, and a- 


mong others particularly the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, which in ſome Manulcripts is left 
out, and even in that of Beza, which is very 
ancient, it is put by — like 


an Apocryphal Piece. 


St. Jerome is a farther Teſtimony of this 


perviſal and Correction of the 
Latin Bible; he aſſures us, that having Re- 
courſe to the Greek, he found thoſe Copies as 
defective, and as much altered by the Tran- 
{cribers as thoſe of the Latin. 


This Li of Reaſoning I have been ſo 
long pleading for, our ſevereſt ents 
will grant us in Philoſophical and Hiſtorical 

| Points, 


xxxii 4 Eſſay on Reaſon in Religion: 
Points, of which that Part of the Archeologie 
which relates not to Religion, is compoſed : 


1 ſhall therefore ſay nothing in Defence of 


them, nor obviate thoſe ObjeQtions I foreſee 
will be made againſt them by thoſe that do 
not conſider, that we of Things of that 
bilities. It will be time enough to defend 
them when they are Attacked. So that I 
ſhall now coriclude; in the Words of Arch- 
biſhop TitLoTsON, There can be no greater 
that Reaſon is again a Man, 
than when a Man is againſt Reaſon. 
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W ILL LAM, 


| King of Great Wan B rance, 


and el 


H Ab not — to — Ae 


acred Name of ſogreata Monarch 
to my Performance, unleſs both? 


Duty and Gratitude had obliged: me 


to pay ſuch an Acknowledgment. For, 
A 2 bow 


DEDICATION. 
how mean an Offering muſt the Fruit 
of a ſlender Wit of Scholaſtick Amuſe- 
ment prove to You, to whom we owe 
our All; Fortune, Liberty, and Life 
itſelf: and what is yet more dear, the 
continuance of Religion? Nor can 
we pretend to celebrate your Praiſes in 
a proper Manner, ſince we are even 
unequal to the. Attempt of duly, ex- 
preſſing our . — oY 


There are two Virtues, moſt Excel- 
lent KING, which principally ſhine 
in the Compoſition of a Hero; Forti- 
tude and Clemency. We do not pro- 
claim You valiant, but we lament that 
Your Courage is ſo unbounded as to 
hazard that precious Life, on which 
all our Security. depends; and put 
thereby the Head of every Subject in 
Danger. . 


Nor 


DEDICATION. 
Nor ſhall we diſplay Your Clemency, 
ſo conſpicuous to the Univerſe: But, 
muſt humbly pray that the Kingdom 
may receive no Prejudice from the ex- 


ceſſive Indulgence of our C &s an. 


Let others affect inglorious Tri- 
umphs without Toil or Victory, or 
catch at Laurels without Virtue; but 
it becomes a great General or valiant 
Soldier, who merits Honour, to be 
able to number his Battles at leaſt, if 
not to produce his Wounds; and re- 
collect thoſe Ingagements, into the 
midſt of which he plunged intrepid, 
tho furrounded with Swords and 
Flames. And the Man who deſires to 
be extolled for his Clemency, ought 

not to preſent to our View, or that 
of Poſterity, Cities in a Blaze, or 
Towns laid waſte in Aſhes, as Monu- 


ments ts of that delightful Virtue. 
A 3 Moreover, 


DEDICATION. 
Moreover, it is beneath a great 
Man to forfeithis Honour and break his 
Covenants, and moſt ſoleinn Engage- 


facred among all Nations; . both by 
divine and human Authority. Such 


Proceedings can only iſſue from dege- 


nerate Minds, and in vain do'they 
ſeek after the noble Title of Magna- 


nimity, who refuſe to behave them- 


ſelves as yur: and honeſt Perſons. 


But Your nan moſt n 


Conduct is intirely oppoſite to ſuch 
diſhonourable Proceedings: For I can 
truly affirm, that the Faith of all 
Europe ſecurely relied on Your pub- 


lick and important Tranſactions; and 


neither at Home nor Abroad, in Peace 


or in War, could there be any Colour 


found to ſtain Your Honour, or fix the 
leaſt Blot on Your Fidelity. Theſe 


ments; which have ever been eſteemed 


Sovercign, is of a different Nature, Your 


DEDICATION. 


Theſe ſhall be Your Praiſes, . nor 


nod we mention Your Extraction or 


Progenitors, tho they glitter in a long 
Deſcent, and were renowned for the 


moſt celebrated Actions. For what 
Royal Stem is more illuſtrious, more 


ancient, than the Race of Naſſau? 
What Lineage ever brought greater 
Benefits to the Chriſtian World: 


But Your own Virtue is ſufficient 
to adorn You, and the Glory which 
a Commander gains by his own 
Bravery, vaſtly tranſcends that which 
has been tranſmitted from his An- 


ceſtors. 


Go on, Thou victorious Prince, un- 
der the auſpicious Influences of Hea- 
ven: and ſtrike off the Yoke from the 
Britons, as once Thou didſt from thy 


Countrymen; excite thy wonted Cou- 
A 4 rage 


DEDICATION. 
rage in the Field of Battle, and adorn 
the ancient Dignity of both Nations, 
with new and brightening Trophies ; 
and as Hercules of old was famous for 
the Conqueſt of wild Beaſts and Mon- 
ſters, ſo may the Houſe of Naſſau 
continually be celebrated as the grand 
Subduers of Tyrants. 


Tour Majeſty's 
1692. 


moſt humble Subject, 


and Chaplam, 


Thomas Burnet. 


Philoſophers, and what they profeſſed in dif 


ting, or but lightly touching on theſe minuter 


THE 


PREFACE. 


HE State of Learning makes a con- 
fiderable Part of the Hiſtory of Man- 
kind. Now in the Hiſtory of Litera- 
ture, there can be nothing more excellent or pro- 
fitable than to explain the various Opinions of 


ferent Sciences: as for other Matters which 
frequently make up a literary Hiſtory, fuch 
as the Lives of Philoſophers, the Circum- 
ſtances of their Births, and Funerals, their 
Praiſes, Travels, together with their good 
and bad Actions, and Particulars of the like 
Nature, they do indeed fill up and adorn the 
Subject; but are of leſſer Moment when we 
are endeauouring to ſearch out the Seeds and 
Progreſs of human Knowledge, and the Ga- 
vernment and Oeconomy of divine Providence Y 


in this Affair. 


Therefore, in this our preſent Work, omit- 


Circumſtances, we foal chiefly enquire con. 
z 2 
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cerning the Opinions of the Ancients about 
the Nature of Things. And this will con- 
tribute to the Praiſe and Vindication of An- 
Fiquity: And we. ſhall make it appear that 
as our Anceſtors were not Blockheads, ſo 
neither WAS — born with 10 


A, far as we can trace the Footſteps of 
our Anceſtors, and recal the Memory of paſt 


Ages, it appears that in every Generation, 


Men have had not only ſome Notices of the 
ſupreme Being, but alſo concerning the natu- 
ral World, - the Origin and Concluſion of 
Things, and the intermediate Vi ciſſrudes ; 


and theſe Notices we ſpeak of were not only 
true, but in ſome meaſure divine: And there- 


fore we may reaſonably imagine, that they re- | 


ceiuved them either from the Sons of Noah, or 
from the firſt Origin of Man, rather than from 
| their private Invention or any natural De. 
monſtrat ion. 


Farther, as to other Heads and Subjects 
which conſtitute the Second Claſs in Philoſo- 
phy ; namely, thoſe Speculations which relate 


to the — of the Heavens and Celeſtial 


Bodies, 


(which three are all that can be imagined) 


4 
[2 
| 
: 
5 
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lu 
Bodies, the Stars, as well thoſe fined as wan- 
dering ; it appears by many Inſtances that the 
Ancients had no ill Notion of theſe Mat- 
ters, and that the Matter and Compoſition of . 
theſe Bodies, war not wholly known to 
thems. Moreover, it appears that the Form 
and Order of the Univerſe, which is called 


the Syſtem of the World, was not diſcovered 


by the Ingenuity of Pythagoras; but that he 


found it with many other Matters of Weight 


among the Oriental Secrets, and firſt of all 


— it into Greece. 


As for whe concerns Philoſophical Mat- 


ters of a third Kind, which have reference 
to the Furniture of this Earth, ſuch as the 


Elements, and the Orders and Qualities of 
Terreſtrial Bodies, I confeſs the Antients had 
but little Succeſs in their Searches after theſe 
Things; and in this Reſpect the Philoſophy 
of our Days, very much out- ſhines the utmoſt 
Knowledge the Ancients could pretend to, 
whoſe Praiſe we do by no Means envy. 


I a Word, Philoſophy takes its Riſe from 
the greateſt Things, and proceeds to the leaſt ; 


and Wiſdom ſhall be conſummated, if God ſo 
pleaſes, 


iv The PREFACE. 
pleaſes, at the End of the World, when the 


Race of Letters, Things, and Seaſons ſhell | 


be run. 


I T confeſs it is but little of the Barbaric 
Philoſophy, or that which was moſt ancient 
emong the Grecians, which now remains en- 
tire and unhurt : But as we learn ſomething 
of the Nature of Grecian Architetiure, from 

broken Columns and decayed Marbles, ſo from 


ſome Fragment of antient Philoſophy, we form 
concerning the other Parts of the 


4 Judgment 
Work, according to the Rules of Symmetry, 
and judge of the whole Fabrick. However, 
in this Archeology, we have followed the 
Claſſical Writers, eſpecially the Greek ones, 


in ſearching out the Opinions of the Anci- 
ents ; nor have we fixed an Opinion on any 


one from Love or Envy; but have ſome- 
times paſſed by thoſe Errors, which we ſu- 


ſpefted to have proceeded either from the 
Ignorance, Careleſsneſs, or Malevolence of 
the Relators; and have only thought it con- 
bring that to Light, which was 


venient to 
beautiful, profitable and worthy to be remem- 
_ bered. | 


Moreover» 


r ——— * 
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1 
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fer ſeveral Ages. And tho this Method of 
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Moreover, in our Diſtourſes on ancient 


Learning, we have expounded many Things 


concerning the fabulous Way of Philoſophi- 


Sing, which obtained among many Nations 


Writing is now grown obſolete, and gives 
Place to a ſeverer Kind of Learning, 1 
thought it might not be impert ment to let the 
Reader know what Figures of Speech, and 
Peculiarities of Style, the Ancients often 


made uſe of; that I might diſpel the Dark- 


neſs from their Writings, and char them 


from falſe Aſperſions. It was conſiſtent with 
their Religion to inſtruct the People by F. 


bles and honeſt Frauds ; like to what we call 
officious Lying. They believed that their 
Gods governed Mankind juſt as we rule In- 


better to conſult their Intereſt. It is evident, 


that the Ancients made uſe of theſe Intice- 


ments, and beautiful Mythology ; and reckoned 
it lawful for Legiſlators and wiſe Men to 
Haoſen the Reins of Truth, for the ſake of 4 
publick Benefit; and, as occaſion offered, to 
philoſophiſe with the Multitude. Tet I 


4 uu 


fants or Boys, according to their Strength 
_ and Capacities; oftentimes concealing the 


Truth, or Painting it in proper Colours, the 
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have always abſtained from a particular Ex- 
plication of their Fables, than which nothing 
can be more uncertain ; remembring that ſay- 
ing of Ariſtotle, * Fabulous and uncert ain 
Sophifters are not worthy of a ſerious Conſi- 
deration. I had a Mind after an exact Theory 
of the Earth, to which we have given the 
finiſhing Stroke, to write a Theory of the vi- 
ſible World. Not indeed in a univerſal Man- 
ner, for 1 cannot think my ſelf capable of ſo 
great an Undertaking, but a ſacred Theory 

for the Uſe of ſtudious Divmes, that I might, 

to the utmoſt of my Power, ſhew them the 
Greatneſs and Order of the Works of God. 
and by what Laws they are governed. For 
it concerns all learned Men to know theſe 
Things, and Divines are particularly obliged 
to ſtudy them; that thereby they may be able 
to view the Wiſdom and Magnificence of the 
Creator, in his Works, and may celebrate them 
with Judgment and Underſtanding. * 


5 Farther, we ought to underſtand the Na: 
ture of the Stars, thoſe vaſt Bodies, of what 
Materials they are framed: theſe are the Ar- 

. Mrrarn. B. III. C. IV. 
| mies 
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mies of Heaven, and the Gods of the Hea- 
then. We ſhould enquire what Changes they 

undergo in the Revolutions of Ages, what is 

the Difference between the bright and ſhady 
Stars, the fixed and the wandering ones, 
whence both Kinds have their Original, and 
the Nature of their Inhabitants, according to 
probable Reaſons. The Contemplation of 
theſe Things raiſes and inlarges the Mind, 
and fills it with the _ of an immenſe 
3 : 


Hence we fall into Thoughts worthy of 
God, and deſpiſe ourſelves, and this little 
World, as the Refuſe or Shavings of the Works 
of Goa, and look upon them as nothing. | 


Farther, if we deſcend to inferior Objects, 
it will be worth our while to enquire whence 
ſpring the Differences of Earthly Bodies, of 
what Particles the Elements are compoſed, 
and how the Virtue and Qualities of thoſe 
Particles exert themſelues : And ſo ſo like- 
wiſe, concerning the other Furniture of the 
Earth, as well animate as inanimate. Laſt- 
ly, we ought to enquire wherein the Diſtinc- 
tion and Union of the Soul and Body do con. 


2 He 
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fit; and how external Objects act upon our 
Bodies and Souls. If theſe and ſuch like ge- 
neral and important Heads, which like a Key 
might open the Way to more Diſcoveries, were 
well conſidered by Divines, they would leave 
no Room for Atheiſtical Pretenders to Phi- 
lofophy, whoſe evil Cauſe is much aſſiſted by 
our Unskilfulneſs in natural Things. For 
they boaſt among the unskilful, that they are 
able to give @ mechanical Account of the Na. 
ture of all Things, without the Conſideration 
of a Deity z than which nothing can be more 
falſe and abſurd. 


I formerly deſigned to handle theſe Matters 
particularly, and clearly, to the utmoſt of my 
Ability: but old Age invades me, and Death 
approaches, and the Day that ſball uſber in 
an happy Age, when they ſball all appear m 
the moſt beautiful Light. 


In the mean Time, it is pleafig to leave be- 

hind a ſlender Monument of a Life not ſpent 
mn Idleneſs: and having finiſhed, as it were, 
4 ſbort Warfare, then to ceaſe from Labour. 
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CHAR L- 
Concerning Mosrs's Deſcription of Pa- 
radiſe, as well as the Original State 
of Nature and Mankind in the Be- 

ginning of the World. 


E have hitherto made our Enquiry 

/ after the Origin of Things, as well as 
after a true Knowledge of Paradiſe 

among the Ancients; yet ſtill with reference to 
Sacred Writ, where it gave. us any Manner of 
Light into the Subject, but think it altogether 
unneceſſary to define the Place or Situation of 
Paradiſe ; fince, in Reſpect to the Theory of the 
Earth, it is much the ſame Thing where you 
place it, provided it he not on our modern 
Earth. Now if you enquire among the antient 
Fathers where the Situation of it was, either 
they will have it to be none at all, or elſe ob- 
ſcure and remote from our Underſtanding ; ſome 
of them indeed term it an intelligible Paradiſe, 
Vor. I. A but 
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but confined to no one particular Place; whilſt 


others at the ſame time make it a ſenſible one; 


and here it is they firſt divided about it. More- 
over, ſuch as believe it to be a fenſible and 
corporeal Paradiſe, place it either on this Earth, 
or out of it, (via) in the Air, or in the Lu- 
nary Orb; when they who believe thoſe happy 
Manſions to have been upon the Earth, place 
them either on this Side the Equator, under 
the Æquator, or beyond the Xquator or Tor- 
rid Zone ; finally, all that are of our Opinion 
believe, the true Paradiſe which is now paſſed 


away, did in reality formerly flouriſh upon the 


Earth, but nevertheleſs on fuch an Earth as was 
quite different from what we now inhabit. 

However theſe different Opinions we have elſe- 
where more at large explained *; eſpecially that 
which carries Paradiſe beyond the Xquator, Torrid 


Zone, the Ocean, and our Northern World. Not 


that this Opinion pleaſes me above the reſt, but 
becauſe ir is demonſtrated by the Calculations of 
the Ancients; and plainly evinces the Paradife 


we now pretend to place in Meſopotamia, to be 


only a modern Fiction. Beſides, as to the 

of the Earth, it does not in the leaſt obviate a 
local Paradiſe in any Part of the Earth; ſince 
it ſuppoſes that the Infant World, even the whole 
inhabitable Globe was like a Paradiſe : Yet not- 
withſtanding conſequently and agreeably to the 
Moſaic Hypotheſis, which makes Mankind how 
numerous ſoever to have firſt received their Birth 
only from one Man and one Woman. Yon may 
therefore (if you pleaſe) appropriate the Name 


of Paradiſe to the original Native Soil and firſt 


Habitation of theſe two; a Place moſt wonder- 
* See, Theory of the Earth, Book II. ch, 6. 
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fully beautified as well with Trees as Waters; 
provided at the ſame time you grant to the other 
Parts of the fame Earth a Perpetual Spring, and 


thoſe Advantages which neceſſarily flow from it, 


(viz.) ſpontaneous Fertility together with Jon 
Life to its Inhabitants; for that the World di 
in its firſt Beginning enjoy all theſe Bleſſings we 
have ſufficiently demonſtrated, as well from the 


Nature of the Thing it ſelf, as from the Teſti- 


monies of the Ancients. 
Ay but, ſay you, Moſes mentions only one Garden 

which he calls Gan Eden, or the Garden of Deliciouſ- 

neſs; and ſeems to ſuppoſe that all the other Regi- 


ons of that Earth enjoyed but one and the ſame 
common lot with little Variation from our modern 


Earth: Now to this lanſwer, That among the Anci- 
ents, but more eſpecially the Orientals, there were 
two different Ways of delivering their Divinity 
and Philoſophy, (viz.) SnuwdSns Y dnp oy, a 
Popular and a hidden one : Of which dubious 
Sort of Style the Holy Scripture ſeems to make 
uſe in the explaining natural Things; ſometimes 
accommodating it ſelf to the Capacities of the 
People, and ſometimes to the real but more cloud- 
ed Truth. However, being reſolved not in the leaſt 


to deviate from the very literal Senſe without an 


abſolute Neceſſity; that is to ſay, unleſs the Na- 


ture of the Thing does unavoidably oblige or 


inforce me to it; we muſt firſt enquire what is 
in this Caſe the literal Senſe, and how much 
it will bear; as alſo, on the other Side, what the 
ſubject Matter will bear, and what not; to the 


end that having thus fairly ſtated the Caſe on 


both Sides, we may be the better enabled to 
give a certain Determination according to the 
Merits of the Cauſe, as well as to diſcloſe where 
the real Truth lies hid. BU - GR 
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Now the Hiſtory of Paradiſe (from whence 


we will begin) according to Moſes is thus. When 
God had in ſix Days finiſhed the Creation of the 
World, the ſeventh Day he reſted from all Manner 
of Work : And here Moſes relates particularly each 
Day's Operation; but for the Story of Mankind, as 
woll Male as Female, of that he makes a peculiar 
Treatiſe by it ſel Wherefore omitting the reſt 
at preſent, let us, if you pleaſe, conſider the Moſaic 
D R:ine upon theſe three Subjects, (viz) Adam, 
Eve, and the Garden of Eden; together with thoſe 


Things which are interwoven oradherent to them. 
As to the firſt Man Adam, Moſes ſays he was form- 


ed, not out of Stones or Dragons Teeth, as others 
have feigned & concerning their Men; but out of the 
Duſt or Clay of the Earth; and when his Body 


was formed, God blew into his Noſtrils the Breath of 


Le, and Man was made a living Soul, Gen. ii. 7. 
but after anather Manner and of other Matter 
was the Woman built, ꝶ (viz) with one of Adam's 
ſmall Bones; for as Adam lay aſleep, God took 
away one of his Ribs, and out of that, made Eve. 
| The Words of Moſes are theſe, And the Lord God 

cauſed a deep Sleep to fall upon Adam, and he ſlept ;, and 
he rook one of his Ribs, and cloſed up the Flejh inſtead 
thereof : And of the Rib which the Lord God had taken 


from Man, made he a Woman, and brought her unto 


the Mun for a Wife, Gen. ii. 21. 
So much for the Forming of the firſt Man and 


firſt Woman, according to the literal Reading. 


Now Moſes has likewiſe given us a large Account 
of their firſt Habitation : He ſays, that God 


* See, The Fable of Cadinus in Ovid's Metamorph. 
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-made them a certain famous Garden in the 


Eaſt, or as others render it, ab Antiquo, of old; 


and gave it to them as a Farm to cultivate and 


inhabit; which Garden was a moſt delightful Place, 


watered with four feveral Fountains or Rivers, 


lanted with Trees of all Kinds, as well thoſe that 
re Fruit, as thoſe that were agreeable for their 
Shade and Aſpect. Amonęſt which Trees, in the 


 Midſt of the Garden, ſtood two more remarkable 


than the reſt, whereof one was called the Tree of 
Life, the other the Tree of D-ath, or of the Know- 


| ledge of Good and Evil. Why one was called the 


Tree of Life, is not certain; perhaps, becauſe who- 
ever had eat of it, would from it have received 
Immortality, as many conjecture. The Effect of 
the other fatal Experience has ſufficiently taught 
us, hine ille lachryme & infandus dolor. It is for 
our-firſt Parents cating the Fruit of this Tree, that 
all their Poſterity now ſmarts ; and is puniſhed 


for a Crime committed ſome Thouſands of Years 


before they were born. But of this 1 will here 


preſent you with a full Relation. 


Gop, upon Pain of Death, prohibits Adam and 


Eve from taſting the Fruit of this Tree: But it 
happened, upon a time, that Eve ſitting ſolitary 
under this Tree without her Husband, there came 
to her a Serpent or Adder; which, though know 
not by what means or power, civilly accoſted the 


Woman (if we may judge of the Thing by the 


Event) in theſe Words, or to this Purpoſe. 


Serp. All Hail moſt fair one, What are you do- 
ing ſo ſolitary and ſerious under this Shade? 
* * am contemplating the Beauty of this 
Tree. | 

Serp. It is truly an agreeable Sight, but much 
PD | A3 | pleaſanter 
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pleaſanter are the Fruits thereof. Have you taſt- 
ed them, my Lady? f 

Eve. I have not, becauſe Gop has forbidden 

us to eat of this Tree. | 


Serp. What do I hear! who is that Gop that en- 


vies his Creatures, the innocent Delights of Na- 
ture? Nothing is ſweeter, nothing more whol- 
ſome than this very Fruit; why then ſhould he 
forbid it, unleſs he were in jeſt ? 
Eve. But he has forbid it us on Pain of Death. 
Serp. Undoubtedly you miſtake his Meaning : 
This Tree has nothing that would prove fatal 


to you, but rather ſomething Divine, and above 


the common Force of Nature. 
Eve. I can give you no Anſwer, but will firſt 
go to my Husband, and then do as he thinks fir. 


Serp. Why ſhould you trouble your Husband a- 


bout ſuch a Trifle? Uſe your own Judgement. 
Eve. Let me ſee, had I beſt uſe it or no? 


What can be more beautiful than this Apple ? 


How ſweetly it ſmells! but may be it taſtes ill. 
Serp. Believe me, it is a Bit worthy to be eaten 
by the Angels themſelves; do but try, and if it 
taſtes ill, throw it away, and ſay, lam a great 
Lyar. 2 3 
Eve. Well, Pl] try then. Thou haſt not deceived 
me; it has indeed a moſt agreeable Flavour. 
Give me another; that I may carry it to my 
Serp. Very well thought on; here is another 
for you; go to your Husband with it. Farewel 
happy young Woman. (Aſide) In the mean time 
I will go my ways, let her take care of the reſt. 
Accordingly Eve gave this Apple to the too uxori- 


ous Adam, which he likewiſe eat of; when immedi- 


ately upon their Eating of it, they became _ ( 
* 
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know not how) aſhamed of their Nakedneſs, and 
ſowing together Fig-leaves, made them a Sort of 
| Aprons to cover their pudenda. Now after theſe 
Tranſactions, Gop did in the Evening deſcend into 
the Garden ; upon which our firſt Parents fled to 
hide themſelves among the thickeſt of the Trees; 
but in vain, for Gop called out, Adam, where art 
thou? When he trembling appearcd before the 
Almighty, and ſaid, Lord, when I heard thee in 
this Garden, I was aſhamed becauſe of my Naked- 
neſs, and hid my ſelf amongſt the moſt ſhady Parts 
of the Thicket. Who told thee, ſaid Gop, that 
thou wert naked ? Have you eaten of the forbidden 
Fruit? That Woman thou gaveſt me, brought it, 
it was ſhe that made me eat of it. You have finely or- 
dered your Buſineſs, you and your Wife! Here, you 
Woman, what is this that you have done? Alas, for 
me, thy Serpent gave me the Apple, and I did eat of 
It. This Apple ſhall coſt you dear, and not only you, 
but your Poſterity, and the whole Race of Man- 
kind. Moreover, for this Crime I will curſe and 
ſpoil the Heavens, the Earth, and the whole Fabrick 
of Nature. But Thon, in the firſt place, vile Beaſt, 
ſhalt bear the Puniſhment of thy Craftineſs an 
Malice. Hereafter ſhalt thou go creeping on thy 
Belly, and inſtead of eating Apples, ſhalt lick the 
Duſt of the Earth. * As for you Mrs. Curious, 
who ſo much love Delicacies, in Sorrow ſhall you 
bring forth Children; you ſhall be ſubject to your 
Husband, and ſhall never depart from his Side, un- 
leſs having firſt obtained his leave. Laſtly, As ſor 
you Adam, becauſe you have hearkned more to 
your Wife than to Me, with the Sweat of your Brow 


OE 
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you ſhall obtain your Food both for her and her 
Children. You ſhall nor gather Fruits, which, as 
heretofore, grew of themſelves; but ſhall reap the 
Fruits of the Earth with Labour and Trouble. 


May the Earth, for thy ſake accurſed, hereafter grow - 


barren ; may ſhe produce Thiſtles, Thorns, Tares, 
with other hurtful and unprofitable Herbs; and 
when thon haſt here led a tronhleſome laborious 
Life Duſt thou art, and to Duſt thou ſhalt return. In 
the mean while, let theſe Rebelè be baniſhed out of 
my Garden, and ſent ae Eviles into ſtrange Lands; 
leſt they alſo eat the Frut of the Tree of Life, 
and live for ever. However, for fear they ſhould 
periſh through the Cold or Inclemency of the 
Weather, the Almighry made them Doublets of 
the Skins of Animals; and being thus clad, he 
thruſts them out of ?::radiſe. Finally, to prevent 
their Return, he placed Angels at the Entrance of 
his Garden; who, by brandiſhing a flaming Sword, 
and waving it on all ſides, guarded the Paſſage 
that led to the Tree cf Life. | 
This is the Sum and Subſtance of M. ſess Ac- 
count concerning Paradiſe, and the firſt State of 
Mankind; which, keeping always cloſe to the 
Senſe, I have explained in other Words, that 
we may more freely jidge of the Thing it ſelf ; 


as if it were written by a modern Author. Now 


that there are in this Relation, ſome Things Pa- 
rabolical, and, which will not bear a Conſtruction 
_ altogether literal, there are few but do allow. 
Nay, ſome procecd farther, and will have even the 
whole Diſcourſe to be artificially figurative *, in or- 
der to explain things that were really true (viz.) 
the new and degenerate Condition of Mankind; 
as alſo the Paradiſiac- State of Infant Nature, and 


Terre. 
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and Husbandry: but hereafter, ſaith the Lord, with 
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its Degeneracy. For althongh in the Beginning of 
the Diſcourſe, this ſtate of Paradiſe ſeems confined 
only to one Region, which is called Gan Eden, yet 
afterwards, when the Curſe of Barrenneſs comes 
out, the whole Earth is brought in for a ſhare. 
The Earth ſhall not for the future bring forth her increaſe 
of her own accord, nor any of ber Fruits without Tillage 


the ſweat of thy brow ſhalt thou get thoſe things that are ne- 
ceſſary for Life and Suſtenance. Whence it is evident, 
that before this Alteration or Curſe, the whole 
Earth yielded her Increaſe without Planting or 
Labour ; for otherwiſe by this Curſe, nothing had 
been made new, nothing had been changed in the 


Face of Nature. Beſides, from another Thing it 


plainly appears, that one ſmall Country, or ſome 
few Acres of Land, ſuch as is a Garden, could not 


alone enjoy this Fertility, together with thoſe 


other Privileges as well of Air as Soil; but that the 


whole inhabitable Globe did partake of them in 
the primitive State of Things. For ſappoſe Adam 


had continued Innocent, how would there have 
been Room for his Poſterity within the Incloſures 
of one Garden? Or admit you will have them 
all ſhut up there, like ſo many unfledged Birds 
in a Neſt, what muſt haye been done with all 
thoſe other vaſt Tracts of Earth? Should they have 
ſtood Empty, Deſert, and without Inhabitants ? 
Nature it ſelf does not allow of that, neither 


is it becoming the Divine Wiſdom. From all 


theſe Things, we may conclude what is 


agreeable to Reaſon, (viz.) That Moſes puts the 


Part for the Whole, and laid one Example be- 
fore the Eyes of the People, inſtead of a greater 


Number; becauſe it was more ſuitable to the 
 Gemus and Underſtanding of the Vulgar, to 
conceive 
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conceive a pleaſant Garden or ſingle Field, than 
that the whole Globe of the Earth ſhould put 
on a new Face and new Narure entirely diffe- 
rent from what we now enjoy. But let us pro- 
ceed in the Road we have begun. 

The aforeſaid Relation conſiſts of five or ſix 
Parts, whereof the firſt is, concerning the Birth 
and Formation of the firſt of Mankind. The 
ſecond, the De ſcription of the Garden of Eden. 
The third is, the Hiſtory of the two Trees of 
Life and Death. The fourth treats of the Ser- 


the Wrath of God, and his Curſe, for eating 
the forbidden Fruit. Laſtly, the ſixth contains 
the Expulſion of theſe firſt of Mankind out of 
the Almighty's Garden, as alſo how God made 
them Coats of Skins, and placed Angels with 
flaming Swords at the Entrance of his Garden 
together with other Things hereto belonging. 

Great is the Force of Cuſtom and a pre- con- 
ceived Opinion, over human Minds. Where- 


fore theſe ſhort Obſervations or Accounts of the 


firſt Originals of Men and Things, which we 
receive from the Mouth of Moſes, are embraced 
without the leaſt Demur or Examination of them. 
But had we read the ſame Doctrine in another, 
for Example, in a Greek Philoſopher, or in a 
Rabbinical or Mahometan Doctor, we ſhould 
have ſtopped at every Period with our Mind full 
of Objections and Scruples. Now this Difference 
does not ariſe -from the Nature of the Thing 
it ſelf, or of the Matter in Hand, but from the 
great Opinion we have of the Faithfulneſs and 
Authority of the Writer, as being divinely inſpi- 
red. All which we willingly acknowledge, neither 
do we on this Occaſion doubt of our Author's Au- 

| thority, 


pent's Conference with Eve. The fifth, about 
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thority, but with what Intent it was that he 
wrote theſe Things, and what Kind of Style he 


has made uſe of, whether Plebeian or Philoſophical ; 
I ſay, Plebeian, and not Fabulous, although this 
laſt Word might have been uſed, did we ſpeak 
of a profane Author. Now of Fables, ſome 
are pure Fictions; others are built upon ſome 
Foundation, but beautified with Additions and 
acquired Ornaments. Beſides, there are ſome Re- 
lations that have Truth at the Bottom, but 
not in particular Point of them; only as 
to the Subſtance of the Thing, and Drift of 
the Author. As in Chriſts Parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, and in many Things which are rela- 


ted concerning the Day of Judgement, as to 


the outward Shell and Form. Such Kind of Rela- 
tions I think ought not to be termed Fables, but 


ſometimes Parables, and ſometimes d weden d- 
uach, Hypotheſes adapted to the Vulgar. And 
if ig this Rank you place the Narration we have 
now in Hand, 5 always the good Name 


and Honour of the Author, I ſhall not think 


it amiſs. But let us, if you pleaſe, firſt examine 
ſome Articles herein. 


As to the Temporal Riſe of Mankind, I have 
ever held it moſt certain and undoubted; and that 
upwards of five Thouſand Years, according to the 
Account given us by Sacred Chronology. But 
out of what Matter the firſt of Mankind, whether 
nd ron, —— is not ſo _ 
nor reat importance to Know. 
If God had a mind Sm a Woman, ſtart 
from one of Adam's Ribs, it is true it ſeems 
to be a Matter not very proper z but however, 
out of any Wood, Stone, or other Being, God 


| Can make a Woman: And here by the Bye, the 
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Curious ask whether this Rib was uſeleſs to Adam, 
and beyond the Number requiſite in a compleat Bo- 
dy. If not, when it was taken away, Adam would 
have been a maimed Perſon, and robbed of a 
Part of himſelf that was neceſſary. I ſay neceſ- 
ſary, foraſmuch as I ſuppoſe that in the Fa- 


brick of a human Body nothing is ſuperfluons, | 


and that no one Bone can be taken away with- 
out endamaging the whole, or rendering it in 
ſome Meaſure imperfect. But if on the other 
hand, you ſay this Rib was really uſeleſs to 4 
dam, and might be ſpared; fo that yon make 
him to have had only twelve Ribs on one Side, 
and thirteen on the other; they will reply that 


this is like a Monſter; as much as if the firſt 


Man had been created with three Feet or three 
Hands, or had had more Eyes or other Mem- 
bers than the Uſe or Compleatneſs of an human 


Body requires. But, in the Beginning, all Things 


were made with Number, Weight and Mealure ; 
that is to ſay, with all imaginable Exactneſs. 
For my Part, I do not pretend to decide this 
Diſpute; but what more perplexes me, is, how 
out of only one Rib the whole Maſs of a Wo- 
man's Body could be built? For a Rib does not 
equal the hundredth, perhaps not the thouſandth 
Part of an entire Body. If you anſwer that the 
*Reſt-of the Matter was taken from elſewhere, 
certainly Eve might much more truly be faid to 
have been formed out of that borrowed Matter, 
- whatever it was, than out of Adams Rib. I 
| know very well, that the * Rabbinical Doctors 
ſolve this Buſine ſs quite another Way; for they 
ſay, - The firſt Man had two Bodies, the one 


—— 
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Male, and the other Female, whoſe Sides ſtuck 
together, or (as ſome will have it) their Backs; 
that God cut them aſander, and having thus clo- 
ven Eve from Adam, gave her to him for a 
Wife. Plato has in his Sympoſium ſomething very 
like this Story, concerning his firſt Man Au- 

ynus, who was afterwards divided into two 


2 Male and Female. Laſtly, Others Con- 


jecture (which is not improbable) that Aioſes gave 
out this original of Woman, to the end he might 
breed a mutual Love between the two Sexes, 
as Parts of one and the ſame Whole; and that 
by this means he might more effectually recom- 


mend to his People his own Inſtitution of Mar- 


riage, (which does unite them a ſecond Time) 
as if it had been imprinted in Nature it elf. 
But leaving this Subject, I will haſten to ſome- 
thing elſe. _— 
Now the ſecond Article treats of God's Gar- 


den in Eden, watered with four Rivers ariſin 


from the ſame Spring. Which Ccoleſtial Gar- 
den mentioned by Moſes, ſome will have to be 
the ſame with Ats xyTov, Jupiter's Garden in 
Plato, * and that 1a both Places, the Hiſtory or 
Allegory is the. ſame, Kara Twas dþþnrss Noyes 


Maroc, according to the ſecret Meanings of 


Moſes, as Euſebius ſaith F. And I am fo much the 
more willing to embrace theſe ſecret Meanin 

in Relation to the Garden of Eden, becauſe there 
is no Place in the whole World wherewith all 
the diſtinguiſhing Marks and Characters of this 
Garden may agree: For not to ſpeak of that 
continual Serenity of the Air, and ſpontaneous 


Fertility of the Place; even the very Rivers 
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themſelves afford a moſt perplexing, and as yet 
undecided Controverſy both to Divines and Geo- 
graphers, as well Ancient as Modern. Thoſe 
Rivers are by Moſes called Piſbon, Giſhon, Hiddelel, 

| Perath : Which the ancient — interpret 
Ganges, Nile, Tigris, Eupbrates; and, in my Opt- 
— 2 very ofthe For Moſes ſeems to have pro- 
ſed nothing more to himſelf than the bringing 
ur of the moſt celebrated and moſt fertile Rivers 
of the whole Earth to the watering of this Garden. 
Ay but, ſay you, theſe four Rivers do not ſpring 
from the ſame Source, or come from the ſame 
Place. It is true, nor any other four Rivers that 
are named by the Interpreters. Wherefore this 
Objection will every where hold good, as well 
againſt the Ancient as Modern Writers. But 
although you ſhould reduce theſe Rivers, only 
to two, as ſome do, to Tigris and Eupbrates, yet 
neither have theſe two Rivers, the fame Foun- 
tain- head, but this is really and truly an Eva- 
ſion rather than an Explanation, to reduce, con- 
trary to the Hiſtory of Moſes, a greater num- 
| ber of Rivers to a ſmaller ; only that they may 
the more conveniently be derived from the ſame 
Spring; for theſe are the Words of Moſes, but 
there comes a River out of Eden to water the Gar- 
den, and from thence it divides it ſelf into four 
Branches: The Name of the firſt is Piſhon, &c. Gen. 
ii. 10. Whereby it is fully 441 that ęither 
in the Eatrance or Exit of the Garden, there 
were four Rivers; and that thoſe four Rivers 
did proceed from one and the ſame Fountain- 
head in Eden. Now pray tell me in what Part 
of the Earth is this Country of Eden, where 
four Rivers riſe from one and the ſame Spring. 
But do not go about to fay that only two _ 
from 
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to deſcribe theſe Rivers? Ante - diluvian, or Poſt- 
diluvian If the latter, there has happened no 
conſiderable Alteration of the Earth ſince the 
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from that Fountain of Eden, and that the other 


two aroſe from the Tigris and Euphrates where 
they ſplit near the Sea, and make, as it were, 


a bifrontic Figure; ſince this does by no means 
anſwer the Words of Moſes. Beſides, he men- 
tions in the firſt Place, Piſbon and Giſhon, and 
afterwards, Tigris and Euphrates as leſſer Rivers; 
whereas you on the contrary will have thoſe to 
be derived from theſe laſt, as Rivers of an in- 
feriour Order; which is a manifeſt diſtorting 
the Hiſtorical Account. 85 

But to end all theſe Difficulties or Controverſies 
concerning the Originals and Channels of the Rivers 
that watered Paradiſe, you will perbaps at laſt ſay, 
that- the Springs as well as the Courſes of Rivers 
have been changed by the Univerſal Deluge. And 


That we cannot therefore be now certain where it 
was they formerly broke out of the Earth, and what 


Countries they paſſed through. For my part I 
am much of your Opinion, provided you con- 
feſs there happened in the Deluge ſuch a Frac- 
tion and Diſruption of the Earth as we ſuppoſe 
there did; for from only an Inundation or Su- 
per-abundancy of Waters, ſuch a change could 
never poſſibly happen. Beſides, according to what 
Geography or Hydrography will you have Moſes 


Time of Moſes, or the Flood; if the former, 
you then render Moſess Deſcription of the Earth 
altogether ſuperfluous, and un-uſeful to find out 
the Situation of Paradiſe. Laſtly, It is hard to 
conceive that any Rivers, whether theſe or others, 
can have ſubſided ever ſince the very firſt Be- 
ginning of the World, whether you have regard 

i ro 
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to their Waters, or to their Channels. The 
Channels of Rivers uſed to be made by little 


and little, as well as by a daily Attrition, for 


if they had been made, as Ditches and Furrows 
are, by Earth dug out and heaped upon each 
Side, or at leaſt on one Side, there would cer- 
tainly have been, every where ſeen, great Banks 
and Heaps of Earth. But we plainly perceive 


that this is only fortuitous; foraſmuch as they 


often run through Plains, and the Riyer-banks 


are no more than level with the adjacent Fields. 


Beſides whence could there be had Water at the 
firſt Foundation of the World to fill theſe Chan- 
nels? If you ſay that on the third Day when 
the great Bed of the Ocean was made, the ſmaller 
Channels of the Rivers were made alſo ; and as 
the greateſt Part of the Waters of the Abyſs 
fell into the Gulf of the Seas; ſo the remain- 
Ing Part deſcended into thoſe other Channels, 
and therewith formed the Primitive Rivers : Ad- 
mitting this, yet the Waters would be not on- 
| Iy as Salt as thoſe of the Sea, but there would 

de no continual Springs to nouriſh theſe Rivers; 
inſomuch that when the firſt Stream of Water 
had flowed off, there being no freſh Supplies of 
Water to ſucceed it, theſe Rivers would have 
immediately been dried up: I fay, becauſe there 


were no perpetual Springs: For whether Springs. 


proceed from Rain, cr trom the Sea, they could 
neither way have roſe in ſo ſhort a Time. Not 
from Rain, for it had not as yet rained ; nei- 
ther was it poſſible that, in the ſmall Space of 
one Day, the Waters of the Abyſs ſhould run 
down from the moſt inland Places to the Sea, 


and afterwards returning through Ways that were 


never yet opened by them, ſhould ſtrain them- 
ſelves 
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ielves through the Bowels of the Earth, and aſcend 
to the Heads of their Rivers. But of Rivers we 
have ſaid enough, let us now pt. to the reſt. 

We have, in the third Place, a very ſtrange Ac- 
count of a Serpent that talked with Eve, and en- 
ticed her to miſtruſt God. I muſt confeſs we have 
not yet known that this Beaſt could ever ſpeak, or 
utter any Sort of Voice, beſides Hiſſing. But what 
ſhall we think Eve knew of this Buſineſs? If ſhe 
had taken it for a dumb Animal, the very Speech 
of it would have fo frighted her, that ſhe would 
nat have durſt to ſtay and enter into a Conference 
with it. If, on the other fide, the Serpent had 
from the Beginning been capable of talking and 
haranguing, and only loſt his Speech for the Crime 
of having by his Seducements corrupted the Piety 
and Faith of Eve, certainly Moſes would have been 
far from paſſing over in ſilence this ſort of Puniſn- 
ment, and inſtead of that have mentioned ſo ſmall 
a Penalty as that of Licking the Duſt. But beudes 
all this, pray will you have the particular Species 


of Serpetits, or all the Beaſts of the Field that 


were then in Paradiſe; to have been indued with 
the Faculty of Speaking, like the Trees in Dodond's 
Grove? If you ſay all, pray what Offence had the 
reſt been guilty of, that they alſo muſt lofe the 
Uſe of their Tongues? If only the Species of Ser- 
pents enjoyed this Privilege, how came it about 
that ſo vile an Animal, and by Nature the moſt 
averſe and remote from Mankind, ſhould before 
all his other. fellow Brutes deſerve to be Maſter 
of ſo great a Favour and Benefit as that of Speech? 
_ Laſtly, ſince all diſcour fing and arguing, include 
the Uſe of Reaſon, by this very thing you make 
the Serpent a rational Creatute. But | eaſily 
imagin thoſe who are great Sticklers ſor the literal 
Vor. I. B Ilnterpre- 
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Interpretation will folve this Difficulty another 


way: For, ſay they, under the Shape of this Ser- 


pent was hid the Devil, or an Evil Spirit, who 
uſing the Mouth and Organs of this Animäl, 
ſpoke to the Woman as it were with an human 
Voice. But what Teſtimony, what Authority, 
have they for this? The moſt literal Reading of 
Moſes; which they ſo cloſely adhere to, does not 
expreſs any thing of it; for what elſe does he 
ſeem to ſ.y, but that he attributes the Sedu- 
cing of Eve to the natural Craftineſs of the Ser- 

nt, and nothing elſe? For theſe are Moſes's 

/ords: Now the Serpent was more cunning 
than any Beaſt of the Field that the Lord 
had made: (Afrerwards continues he) The Ser- 
rent ſaid to the Woman, Tea, bath God ſaid—Bot 
befides, had Eve heard an Animal, by nature 
dumb, ſpeak through the means of ſome Evil 


Spirit, ſhe would inſtantly with horrour have 


fled frem the Monſter. When on the con- 


trary ſhe very familiarly received it; they diſ- 


courſed and argued very amicably together, as 
though nothing new or aſtoniſhing Sr, nancy 
Again, if you fay, that all this ed from 
the Ignorance and Weakneſs of a Woman, it 


-would, on the other fide, have been but juſt, 
that ſome good Angels ſhould have ſuccoured a 
Poor ignorant weak Woman, thoſe juſt Guardians 
of human Affairs would not have permitted fo 
unequal a Conflict :» For what if an Evil Spirit, 
_ crafty and knowing in Buſineſs, had by his ſub- 
tlety over-reached a poor filly Woman, who had 

not as yet ſeen the Sun either riſe -or. ſet, who 
was but newly come of the Mould, and wholly 


unexperienced in all things? Certainly a Perſon 
who had fo great a Price ſet on her Head, as the 


. - Salva- 


; 
4 
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Salvation of all Mankind, might well have de- 
ſerved a Guard of Angels. Ay; but perhaps (you 
will ſay) the Woman ought to have taken care 
he ths a Law — n 5 * _ | 
| eat thereof, urely die, both you 
3 this was * Law. Die! What does 
that mean, ſays the poor ignorant Virgin, who 
as yet had not ſeen any Thing dead, no not fo 
much as a Flower ; nor had yet with her Eyes or 
Mind perceived the Image of Death (viz.) Sleep 
nor Night. But what you add concerning his 
_ Poſterity and their Puniſhmetit, that is not at all 
expreſſed in the Law. Now no Laws are ever to 
be diſtorted, but eſpecially not thoſe that are pcenal. 
The Puniſhment of the Serpent will alſo afford 
no inconfiderable Queſtion, if the Devil tranſacted 
the whole Thing under the Form of a Serpent; 
or if he compelled the Serpent to do or ſuffer thoſe 
Things, why did it pay for a Crime committed by 
the Devil? Moreover as to the Manner and Form 
of the Puniſhment inflicted on the Serpent, (vix.) 
that for the future he ſhould go creeping on his 
Belly; it is not eaſie to be explained what that 
means. Hardly any one will ſay that the Ser- 
pent did before walk upright, or after the Manner 
of fourfooted Beaſts; and if, on the other Side, 
the Beginning he crept like our modern 
Snakes, it may ſeem ridiculous to impoſe on 
| this Creature, as a Puniſhment for one fingle 
Crime, 4 Thing which by nature he ever had 
before. But let this ſuffice for the Woman and 
Serpent, let us now go on to the Trees. 
I here underſtand thoſe two Trees which ſtood 
in the Middle of the Garden, (viz.) the Tree. 
of Life, and the Tree of the Knowledge o 
Good and Evil The Tree of Life was (they 
S B 3 WH 
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will tell you) fo called, for that it would give 
Men a very long Life. But, by what follows in 
the ſame Relation, we find that alF our Forefathers 
before the Flood, did without 'the Help of this 
Tree attain to a very great Age. Beſides, if the 
Longzvity or Immortality of Men had depended 
only upon one Tree, or its Fruit, What if Adam 
had not ſinned; how could his Poſterity, when 
they were diffuſed over the Face of the whole 
Earth, have been able to come and gather Fruit 
out of this Garden, or from this Tree ? Or how 
could the product of one Tree have been enough for 


all Mankind ? As to the other Tree of Knowledge 


of Good and Evil, it does not fo plainly appear 
What was its Virtue, or from whence it received 
that Name. It ſeems, by I know not what Juice 


or other Virtue, to have inſtilled into them a 
new Senſe of Shame and Modeſty ; or, as it is 


expreſſed, of Nakedneſs, as though before the 
Fall they had been wholly void of Baſhfulneſs in 
venereal Pleaſures; yet, now adays, in Things of 
that Kind, even the moſt innocent have ſome 
Senſe of Shame. I know not what St. Auſtin 
means, when he ſays, that in the firſt State and 
Innocence of Mankind, Women would have con- 
. ceived and brought forth without violating their 
Clauſtrum Virginale, the Seed being immitted, and 
the Offspring coming forth through the Pores, 
as do Virgins monthly Purgations ; and that the 
whole Act of Generation would have been per- 
formed without any Sting or Tranſport, juſt 
as one Hand rubs another. If theſe Things were 
taken exactly according to the Rules of Nature 
and Philoſophy, they would be very difficult to 


folve. But God ſeems to intimate quite another 


Virtue in this Tree, when he ſays, Behold Adam 


of ROWE 
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is become as one of us, knowing Good and Evil; (viz.) 
by the Force and Virtue of the Fruit which he had 
eaten. Now certainly whatever Heat or Tranſport 
ariſes from a vicious inordinate Motion, is fo far 


from making us like God, that it on the contrary 


renders us but the more diſſimilar to him. 
Having thus therefore ſpoken: ſufficiently con- 


 cerning the Trees, let us next proceed to the 


reſt. Now after the cating this Apple, Fig, or 
whatever other Fruit it was, our Parents made 
themſelves Aprgas: For, ſays the Text, they 
ſewed together Fig-leaves, and therewith made 
themſelves Aprons. From whence you may de- 
duce the Orignal of the Taylor's Trade, but where 


had they Needles? And where their Thread 
that very firſt Day of their Creation? ſince the 
Thread-makers Art was not yet found out, nor 


yet the Art of Working in Iron. All which 
Queſtions may perhaps be thought a little too 


free, but the Thing it ſelf requires us to deal 


freely, when we are ſeeking for naked Truth. 
When they had thus made themſelves Aprons, 


God gave them likewiſe Coats made of the Skins 


of Animals. But here again we run into other 
Difficulties, wherefore to ſoften the Thing, let 
us ſuppoſe. an Angel to have been in the Place 
of God, that it was an Angel who killed and 
fleaed the Animals, or pulled off their Skins whilſt 
they were yet alive 7 Notwithſtand- 


ing this too ſmells more of the Butcher or Execu- 


tioner than of an Angel. Beſides, through this But- 
cher ſome intire Species of Animals muſt neceſſa- 
rily have periſhed ; for it is not believed that from 
the Beginning there were more than two of each 
Kind created; and one alone, without another for 
its Conſort, could never have produced any Off- 
ſpring. After all this, what follows ? Why, God 

| * expelled 
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expelled our Parents thus cloathed out of Paradiſe, 
and placed, at the Entrance of the Garden, Che- 
rubims with a great two handed flaming Sword, 
that continually waved about the ſame, for fear 
leſt either by open force, or by ſtealth, t 
might have repoſſeſt themſelves again of tho 
happy Manſions. Now is there any one of the 
Interpreters that will put an exact literal Con- 
ſtruction upon theſe Things? that will make An- 
gels to have ſtood like Centinels, with drawn 
_— —— the Doors of the 22 for 1 
now not how many Ages, as Dra are * 
by the Poets to have guarded he Appin the 
| Heſperides? But how long did this Angelical 
Corps du Guard laſt? To the Flood, I ſuppoſe, 
if not longer. So that you here ſuppoſe the 
Angels to have been for above fifteen Hundred 
Years employed in keeping a Garden. Sic vacat 
exiguis Rebus adeſſe Deo? How much eaſier would 
it have been, in a Place ſo well watered as Paradiſe, 
to have fenced the Garden about with a River? 
which to Adam and Eve, who were as yet ignorant 
of the manner either of Building, or conducting 
Boats and Veſſels, would have been a more than 
ſafficient Obſtacle : But theſe, and other Things of 
this Nature, leſt they ſhould be thought to ſavour of 
Malice, I had rather leave for others to reflect upon. 
Thus have we in ſhort run over the chief Heads 
of the Hiſtory of Paradiſe; the only Thing now 
remaining to be conſidered, is, In how ſhort a 
Time all theſe Things are ſaid to have been 
tranſacted, in one. Day's Time, or perhaps, but 
in half a Day. Divines ſuppoſe Adam to have 
conſummated his Marriage with Eve, the firſt 
Night; otherwiſe, fay they, if Eve, whilſt ſhe 
was yet Innocent, had conceived her firſt Wy 
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ſhe would have likewiſe brought him forth in- 
nocent and free from all Blemiſh of Sin: Whence 
alſo his whole eny, in Relation to the Fa- 
ther's Side, would have continued unſpotted with 
it. But there is none of that Sort of Progeny 
unſpotted, or ſo much as half pure, we are all 
of us tainted with the ſame Blemiſh, have al 
the ſame Diſeaſe. . Wherefore we muſt neceſſa- 
rily ſappoſe all theſe Things to have been done 
on the ſixth Day of the Creation, before their 
Lying together, or the Embraces of their Nup- 
ot Bed. How many therefore, and how (Break: 
1 muſt we .heap on this one Day ! 
will, ud 85 pleaſe, briefly run them over. Thas 
Day on -_ create all Manner of Cattle, all 
of wild Beaſts, and all Sorts of creep- 
: Laſtly, he kad Alam; and when 
created all theſe Things, he brought each 
nimal before Adam, that to every one 
N give a Name according 3 


hi Nativity, L am Whey ignorant 2 but 
8 it Baut ſince there are {0 many different 
milies of Animals, to weigh and 
Nature of 5 and E 


oof 


| 1 a deep Sleep, a 155 
ſnoring took from him 7 : E 
he built a Woman: The prog Day this 
new fd Man and Woman commit Matrimo- 
ny uy hoot 2 * the way Prelimina- 
ooing : t very ſame Day Miſ- 
treſs Bride being, — not hat = 
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pleaſed to ramble among the Groves of the Gar- 
den, happened to meet with the Serpent: This 
Serpent begins a Diſcourſe with her; they ar- 
gue on one Side and the other, about a certain 
ree, and eating, or not eating a certain Fruit. 
She, at length overcome by bis Reaſons or ſe- 
| ducing Expreſſions, eats. of this Fruit; and not 
only that, but carries it to her Husband, who 
likewiſe eats of it. Upon this there happens a 
great Alteration, they caſt their Eyes on each 
other's Nakednefs, are aſhamed, and m ke them- 
ſelves Aprons of Fig-leaves ſewed together. 
When, Things being in this Poſture, God Al- 
righty in the Evening deſcends into the Gar- 
den; they, conſcious of their own Guilt, fly 
away, and abſcond themſelves among the Trees 
and ſhady Coverts, but all in vain; for God 
ſummons the Criminals, they appear, and upon 
Examination of the whole Cauſe, he Decrees to 
the Man, Woman, and Serpent the ſeyeral Puniſh- 
ments they had 'merited. Laſtly, to fulfill all 
Parts of the Puniſhment, our Parents are caſt 
out of Paradiſe, . and ſent, into Exile: When ſe- 
veral Angels being placed at all the Avenues of 
the Garden, they are forced ta wander alone 
among the Woods, and take up their Lodgin 
among the wild Beaſts. All which Things we read 
to have been done within the ſmall Space of one 
Day; truly a very conſiderable and very nume- 
rous Piece of Buſineſs. Bat I cannot bear to ſee, 


4 * 


that in ſo ſnort a Time all Things were inverted 
and put into a: total Diſorder; and that the whole 
Frame of Nature which had but juſt now been 
compoſed and poliſhed, ſhould, before the firft 

ime of the Sun's ſetting, fall to Ruin and Con- 
fuſon. In the Morning God faid all Things were 
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good 3 and. in the Evening of the ſame Day, all 
hings are accurſed. Alas! how fleeting and un- 
| conſtant is the Glory of Things created! A Work 
that was fix Days ere it could be elaborate and 
brought to Perfection, and that by an Omnipo- 
tent Architect, to be thus in as few Hours ruined 
by fo vile a Beaſt. Now this is a faithful Ac- 
count of Matter of Fact contained in the Hiſ- 
tory of Paradiſe and Creation of Mankind, as 
alſo of the Time wherein each Part of. the ſaid 
Hiſtory was produced : All which Things when 
I revolve in my Mind, which is wholly unbyaſſed 
and ready to comply on either Side, where right 
Reaſon and the Love of Truth conduct me; 1 
cannot be angry with thoſe of the Fathers and 
ancient Writers who have endeavoured to con- 
vert theſe Things into Symbols, Parables, or Ways 
of diſcourſing adapted to the Vulgar. But am 
angry with Celſus, who calls this Account an old 
Wive's Tale; upon which Origen tells him very 
well by way of Anſwer, or: hdl regrooyias 
Tera def lau, that theſe Things were ſpoken in 
a figurative Senſe. However Celſus himſelf does 
in what follows acknowledge, that the faireſt In- 
terpreters both among the Jews and Chriſtians were 
aſhamed of the literal Senſe, and therefore ac- 
,commodated them to Allegories. Hence you may 
ke, that in the firſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church, 
(at which Time Celſus lived) as alſo among the 
Jews before Chriſt's Birth, the more candid In- 
terpreters deviated from the literal Reading of 
Moſess Hiſtory. And really it ſeems a very cruel 
and very hard Thing in this reſpect, that God 
mould be ſaid to have tormented, nay, and ruin- 
ed Mankind for ſo ſmall a Fault, and that too 


committed through the Levity of a Woman's 
Mind, 
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Mind. Wherefore ſome are of Opinion (which 
I am not much averſe to) that Moſes laid fo vaſt 


a Puniſhment on ſo ſmall a Crime, only to the end 


he might procure the greater Deference and Au- 
thority to his own Laws, which often decree 
with the ſtricteſt Severity Things frivolous, and 
in their own Nature indifferent. For who would 
not fear to violate the moſt, petty, inconſidera- 
ble Precept that comes in the Name of God, if 
the Eating of one forbidden Apple could bring 
Perdition to all M:okind ? But upon theſe 
the other Articles in XMoſes's Narration, let every 
one enjoy his own Sentiments, provided he do 
not deſtroy the Foundation. | 
Now by Foundation, I here mean the Doc- 
trine of the Temporal Riſe of Mankind, as well as 
of this Earth; and the Degeneration of both; and 
that Mankind will be redeemed by the Seed of 
a Woman. In this blind State of Mortality we 


are all prone to Errour; and among the Duties 


of Charity, it is not the leaſt for us to indulge 
and ſuccour one another when we are erroneous. 
For my own Part, I call God to Witneſs (who 
knows our moſt ſecret Thoughts) that in this 
or any other Writing I never propoſed more to 
my ſelf, than the Promotion of Piety founded 


upon Truth. Neither do I in this Diſcourſe about 


Paradiſe, and the Orgpuetin of Mankind affirm” 
any Thing poſitively, but with Modeſty and Sub- 
miſſion, that I may the better fathom the Judge- 
ments of diſcreet, well-r-inded Perſons. ho if 
they will but with me conſider the Uſage and 
Genius of the Primitive Ages, more eſpecially 
among the Oriental Nations (whoſe Cuſtom it 
was to deliver their Decrees and Doctrines by 
Symbols, Similitudes, and Farables) if they do 

not 
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deſcribes it in the Firſt Chapter of 6G 


the more diligently, and ſo to compoſe or dilute 
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not concur with, will yet at leaſt not be pre- 


judiced againſt, thoſe who explain ancient _—_ 
after this manner. 


Concerning the Cri 

d go of be he Chapter 7 
Genel ; Fogether with the — of 
Inverpretng Moſes's Hexatmeron, 
that is to ſay, bis Account of the Crea- 

2 Six Doye. 


HAT Reflections we have made in the 

foregoing Chapter about the Original 
of Things, chiefly reſpe&t Mankind, as alſo their 
Caufes and primary State. But the Orignal of 
Things inanimate, and the Univerſe, as Moſes 


eneſis, ſeems 
no leſs contrary to the Theory of the Earth, 
This Account therefore which Moſes gives us of 
the World, being much ancienter 84 all thoſe 
others before mentioned, we ought to examine it 


theſe Controverſies by a friendly Interpreta pw 
that Truth (which is alike neceſſary to each 
of them) may at the ſame time be * 
preſerved. 


The Hexaemeron and (it is true) a- 
gree in their firſt — of Things: For 
4s they both ſuppoſe the Chaos to have ow the 

Mlantte 
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Matter out of which the World was built. So 


they likewiſe agree in their general Order, mak. | 


ing the World to have been firſt inanimate, 
'and then afterwards animated. But, as to the 
reſt, for Example, the Form and Limits of the 
created World, as alſo the Manner, Time and 
other Things, they do not a little differ; 3 all 
which we muſt now at large examine. 

It is firſt therefore to be obſerved, what "EY 
and what Limits of the World the Hexaemeron 
has propoſed to its ſelf. Now it is well known, 
that betwixt the Learned and the Vulgar there 
are two different Syſtems of the World, whereof 
one ſuppoſes the Sun to hg the Centre, and the 
other the Earth. Quzre then upon which of 

theſe two Syſtems is Moſes's Pexaemeron ground- 
ed ? It is moſt certain, that Moſes has begun 
his Work from the Earth, as the Baſis or Founda- 
tion of the whole Machine; and that he did not 
produce the Sun (according to what he ſays) 
till the fourth Day, at which time the Structure 
of the Earth and Sea was already finiſhed. 
The Sun was not therefore the Centre of the whole 
Work, ſince it had no Being, till the Work was 
half brought to Perfection. Beſides, as well the Sun 
as the reſt of the Heavenly Bodies, are by Moſes 
repreſented to have been created meerly for the 
Uſe of the Earth, and in a manner but as fo 
many ſervile Bodies, whoſe only Buſineſs was 
to meaſure out to us the Days, Years, and the 
reſt of the ſeveral Seaſons. But according to 
the other Hypotheſis, the Sun and fixed Stars 
are not only very great, but alſo very noble 
Bodies, bearing the ir ſt Rank amongſt the vari- 
ous Parts of the Univerſe, and being as it were 
the Foundations of that prodigious Maſs: > 
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is evident therefore from both theſe Reaſons, 
that Moſes has followed the popular Syſtem ; that 
which moſt pleaſes the People, and which moſt 
flatters our Senſes, is eaſieſt believed and compre- 
hended, or at leaſt ſeems to be comprehended by 
the greater Number: And in ſo doing, he rightly 

conſulted the Publick Safety; when neglecting 
Philoſophy, he adhered to more ſerious Counſels 
and Reaſons of greater weight. 

Secondly, Since it is evident that the Earth 
was the Centre of the Moſaick Chaos, it is next 
to be enquired after, how far-upwards this blind 
and con Maſs did reach. The Hexaemeron 

jr ſeems to ſuppoſe that this Chaos filled 
and poſſeſſed the whole Univerſe how _ ſo- 
ever, togethep with all the Heavens and 4. 
of the Air, which way ſoever they w iu, 
ed; as alſo that the brighteſt * md re- 

ſplendent Stars were — of this Chaotick 
| Matter, and that there were not any before the 
Birth and Creation of this our Earth. Which 
is what the very Letter of the Hexaemeron ſeems 
to- import, and abſolutely contradictory to the 
Nature of Things, as well as to all Philoſophical 
Reaſons. It is moſt certain that the fixed Stars 
are fiery Bodies; that they do not all * 
— the ſame Sup : ſome bein ag noe 
mote from the Earth, and more profoundly i * 
merſed in the Heavens, than pol reg ; and that 
upon this ſcore there can be no common Centre 
aſſigned to all of them, at leaſt, to believe 


our modern Earth (a blind and ſordid Particle of 
the Univerſe, inferiour to each of the fixed Stars, 
as well in Bulk as in dignity) to be the Heart, 
the moſt noble and — Part of ſo vaſt a * 5 
k 
Nature 


1s altogether irrational and repugnant to 
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Nature of Things. I ſpeak it with In⸗ 
dignation, 
this Earth, the the meer Scum of 
Nature, is the ſupream Head of all Things, and 
as it were the frſt-born Produt of the whole 
Creation, 
Scandal, as well to the Operator, as to the Work. 
Beſides, if that earthly Chaos had been extend- 


that to ſay or almoſt to think, that 


ed throughout the vaſt Fate 6f the Univerſe, 


and that this Earth were the only Centre in 
which all the grofſer Parts convened, the ſame 
Barth or middle Body, being the common Re- 
ceptacle of all the groſſer Parts, would have grown 
vp to a Bulk infinitely er than this little 
Earth of ours. For the fublunary Chaos (or 
that which reaches to the Moon) is of it ff 
fyſficient to make up this Earth: And if to this 
you add . — whole viſible Heaven, and thoſe 
Spaces a eavens, 
- rr 
nation; neither the Sun, nor any viſible 


is of ſo great > Magnitude as would be that 
compoſed in the Madſt of the Chaos. thu Body 


that as well the corporeal as the 
World is more ancient than this inhabitable 
Earth, may in ſome meafure be proved out of Ec- 


Clefiaſtical al Authors, if we ſtriftly examine the 
Thing. 


of Opinion, that before the Earth or Moſaick 
World, there had been Angels for many Ages 


unknown to us; ard, fome alſo mention the 
fame of the higheſt Heaven or Firmament. 
But this Opinion of the Angels is a Thing more 
1 aſſerted, and by a greater Number. 

to ſpeak of Origen, Ste Baſilius ſays this 1 


cannot be without an Abuſe and 


which are not ob 


Many Fathers of the Chriſtain Church were 


N d ee ooh TOE — 


i 


 Novatian or Tertullian) as well the Angelical 


ſole and only one. To which Pa 
 melius, ——Novatian was not onl 
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his Hexaemeron ; Chryſoſtom. wege rdc onavda- 
NoSivlas, cap. 7. woke Tairhs T rie tοg Weg 
Buriggt, &c. Gregorius Nazianzenus Orat. 38. and 
in 2thner Places. Johannes Damaſcenus, I. 2. Orth. 
Hd. cap. 3- Joh. Philoponus, de Creatione munds, lib. 
1. cap. 10. Alt. Olympiodorus upon Job xxxviii. and 
others of the Greeks have taught the ſame ; not 
a few alſo of the Latins have been of that 
Opinion. Hilarius, I. 12. de Trin. St. Jerom. 
Ambroſius (in Hexam. |. 1. c. 5.) Ifidorus Hiſ- 
palenſis, Beda, and others. Accordingly theſe 
are St. Jeroms own-Words upon the Subject. 
Our World has not yet ſeen ſix Thouſand Tears: and 
what Eternities, what vaſt Trafts of Time, what 
ineæhauſtible Fountains of Ages ought we to ſuppoſe 
heve been before it, in which the Angels, Thrones, 
Powers, and other Vertues haue ſerved God ? In the 
Book de Trinitate (whether it was written by 


World as the Spaces above the Firmament, are 
ſaid to have been made before the Moſaical 
World, in theſe Words; Although in the higher 
ions (viz.) thoſe above the Firmament it ſelf, he 
id before inſtitute Angels, ſpiritual Vertues, Thrones 
and Powers, as alſo create many other vaſt Tratts 
of the Heavens, &c. Inſomuch that this World ap- 
pears rather to be the laſt Work of God, than bi 
e adds Da- 
this Opinion, 
all the Greeks, 


but alſo St. Jerome, together wit 


. that the els were ſooner inſtituted, (vix.) before 
any Part of the a= x gag World. 


Laſtly, Caſſian tells us, That this was the common 


Opinion of the Catholicks in his time; which was at the 
Beginning of the fifth Age: Whereof (ſays he) none 


of the Faithful doubt. And having fully explained 
| 4 
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this generally received Opinion, he afterwards 
adds, It is moſt certain and undoubred, that God 
created all the celeſtial Powers before that temporal 
Beginning of the Creation But to remove all 
Doubt concerning the Pre-exiſtence of Angels, 
we have the very Words which the Lord him- 
ſelf ſpake to Job, chap. xxxviii. 4, Cc. Where waſt 
thou when I laid the Foundations of the Earth : when 
the morning Stars ſang my Praiſes, and all the 
Sons of God ſhouted for jay? Whereupon, ſays 
Olympiodorus, dard TeTs dev, Fri wee of Ay- 
Yor T8 x00ps yeyimlai. It is plain from this 
Paſſage, that in the Creation of this World 
the Angels were firſt made. Foraſmuch as 
theſe Words certainly imply, that before the 
Foundations of the Earth were laid; there were 
Angels, and that they ſang Praiſes to God at 
the firſt Building of our World. Likewiſe if you 
take the Morning Stars according to the very Let- 
ter, it is moſt certain that the Stars and Heavens 
alſo preceeded the Foundation of our Earth. 

Beſides, St. Jerome makes intellectual Beings 
pre-exiſtent to the World, by thoſe Paſſages of 
Scripture, where ſomething is faid to have 
been done, weg xegvav aiuviay, Tit. i. 2. 2 Tim. 
i. 9. or weg 4 ain, 1 Cor. ii. 2. 7. before 
began. Nor is there leſs included in 
this Expreſſion, weg xdlabokis 72 xoops, 1 Pet. 
i. 20. Epheſ. i. 4. Fobn xvii. 5. and 24. Be- 
fore the Foundation of the World was laid. Which 
does not denote a bare Eternity, but the {| 
Periods and Foundation of this World. Before 
both which did exiſt the Soul of the Meſſias, 
and the Myſtery of the Chriſtain Oeconomy. 
But to return again to the Angels. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, We can evince the ſame by the Sacred O- 
racles and Authority of the Fathers, as well as by 
Reaſon and Arguments. The Fall of the — 
was before the Creation of the World; there 
they were before created, and that for ſome Ages. 
For really it is not at all probable, that the moſt ex> 
cellent Creatures were made of fo frail a Nature, aa 
that on the very Day of their Birth they ſhould fall 
into Evil and Miſery ; neither is it conſiſtent with 
the Deus Ope. Max. the kind Father of all Intel- 
ligent Beings, to place the moſt noble Part of 
his Work in ſo ſlippery a Station, that no ſooner 
had their Maker taken his Hand from off them; 
but they immediately fell head- into De- 
ſtruction; damned to the utmoſt of Torments; 


ſtated, let us paſs on: from the Angels to the 
World; wherein we are firſt to ob- 
ſerve; That if the Angels had not any ways 
been united with Matter, nor had from it recei- 
ved any Pleaſure, or any Sort of Perception, it 
could ſcarce have been poſſible that they ſhould 
have been wreſted from their Habitations and 


firſt State: For 

iſtent Angels did inhabit? B«- 
lis ſays, they dwelt in the Heavens and Light. 
Many of the Ancients did (as it is well known) 
attribute to the Angels Zwpaled Marla, thin 
Bodies, and not groſs terreſtrial ones like ours. 
And the ſecond Nicene Council would have 
this Doctrine propoſed out of the Book of Je 
Biſhop of Theſſalonics, to be confirmed ; theſe 
are the Words : Concerning the Angels, Arch- Angels, 


nf * — 


pray where were the Places 


and their Powers, to which I alſo joyn our omi Souls: 

This is the Opinion of the Catholick Church; 

that they are, it is true, intelligible, yet not 
Vor. I. C W 


holly 


and a moſt diſmal Hell. Which being thus 
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wholly Incot poreal and Inviſible;'as you Gentiles 
. ene wich a thin 'and aerial or 
fiery Boay; as it is-written, s wakes his Ar. 
gels Spirits, and = 'rhat' miniſter "unto him 4 
 flanting Fire. This Wwe know to have been the 
Opinion of many Holy Fathers, àmongſt whom 
are Buſilias' ſur⸗ named the Great, St. Athanaſius, 
Methediis, and thoſe that follow them: Not that 
they ſuppoſe Angels to be Bodies, hut like hu- 
man Souls to be inveſted with Bodies; yet not 
ſuch as are moulded up of the ame Clay, with 
dur modern ones, but thin and pute like Air ot 
Fire: Of the ſame Nature as thoſe we ſhall one 
Day have, when we come to be iuανννπνοοτν, equal 
4/˙öͤͤ ie 
Laſtly, Thoſe who Int: 


terpret that Paſſage, Gen. 
vi. 2, &c. of the Angels joyning themſelves with | 
the Davghters of Men (which not à few of the 
Fathers, and others do) muſt neceſſarily aſſert 
that the Angels have Bodies, proper and agree- 
idle to their own Nature. From ail which we 
may conclude, that together with the Angels 
me Ceœleſtial Matter did ' exift* before the 
Earth. But of whatever Kind this thin, 'ſubtle, 
añd lucid Matter was, it could not exiſt. by it 
ſelf, and before the remaining Part of the Maſs of 
Matter. For all Matter was together, and aàt 
once produced our of Nothing. Neither may 
we conceive the Action of the Creation as di- 
vided into Parts and diſtant Ages; whilſt the 
Reſt of the Regions and Trafs of the World 
remained empty. For my Part, if an Atom, or 
the ſmalleſt Particle of Matter exiſted before 

the Moſaical Epocha, I am of Opinion that the 

whole Maſs of the Univerſe did the fame. And 
by the ſame Rule, if that Angelical Matter, 
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or Vehicle of the Angels preceeded the Begin- 
ning of the Earth, all Matter in general did 
cas the Greek Fathers argue) in ſome meaſure 
preceed it: but its Diſpoſition and Order ac- 
cording to its different Parts, Situations, and 
Forms, have by the Decree of Providence been 
from time to time varied, ſometimes after one 
manner, and ſometimes after another. Thus by 
the Authority of the Fathers we have hitherto 
treated of the Pre-exiſtence of Angels and of 
Matter it ſelf, as it hath a Connection with the 
Angels; let us now therefore return to the 
Nature of Things, and to the viſible World ; 
for in the Corporeal we have as many Argu- 
ments to confirm the ſame Antiquity of Matter ; 
and ſufficiently to demonſtrate that the Moſaical 
Epocha of about ſix thouſand Years, does not 
comprehend the Original of the whole Univerſe, 
but the Age of our Earth, and the Time fince 
it was formed out of its Chaos. If we again 
conſider the Phenomena of the Heayens, and the 
Companies of both wandering and fixed Stars, 
we ſhall eaſily believe that ſo numerous a Pro- 
geny, and which was worthy of a better Pa- 
rent, could not be the Off-ſpring of one earthly 
Chaos; nor admit of their Ages and Hiſtories 
being included within the Limits of fo ſmall a 
Time; wherefore let us, if you pleaſe, call to 
mind a Thing which is now no longer doubted 
of, (viz.) that the Earth is a Planet; and 
that beſides the Earth there are many Planets 
of the ſame Nature, as well as of the like 
Matter and Form. All which, it is probable, 
have had the ſame Manner and Principle of 
Birth; that is, every one out of its own Chaos. 
Moreover, ſince the Creation of the das” 
| & 2 ve 
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have not ſeen the Birth of any one new Pla- 
net; for which Reaſon certainly they are all 
either older than the Earth, or as old. Now 
if you grant the former, it is all we defire ; and 
if you make them of the ſame Age with the 
Barth, you" muſt ſuppoſe as many Chaos's as 
there arg primary Planets fince. For example, it 
is certain that Jupiter, who wheels about his 
own Statellites or is a Center to him- 
ſelf, and does not any ways depend on our 
Earth, as. neither do any of the reſt, except it 
be the Aeon. Again, the fixed Stars ſeem 
ancienter than the Planets, and to be each of 
them the Center of its own Orb or Vortex: 
As many Syſtems therefore muſt be conſtituted 
in the Heavens as there are fixed Stars; which 
1 great both as to Number and Bulk, 
ſwallow up this little Point of Earth, as 
if it were leſs than nothing; wherefore who- 
ever has any Favour for the Heavens, and is 
an unbyaſſed Obſerver of God's Works, will not 
eaſily conſent to have their Originals deduced 


_ the Earth, or dependent on'it. - 

W. It is probable that the Planets were for- 
xed Stars, and that the Earth it ſelf ought 
to =_ numbred in the ſame Rank. It will be 
no eaſy Matter for you to ſolve the Originals 
of the Planets by any other 1 3 at 
leaſt, not if they * N in their Center, 


Which it is yay youre they have. Beſides, 
we ſometimes the 2 _ the Sun over- 


= 1 with thick Spots, and perceive him for 
oye pale, obſcure, and as it were, in the 
— s of Death; but he that is Sick may Die; 


and hot happens to one, may happen to others 
ofthe fume Kind (now all the — ty we 


mogeneous) 
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mogeneous) therefore the fixed Stars are. periſh- 


able. Now a fixed Star periſhes, and. is extin- 
guiſhed, when being cruſted over with a thick Shell 
or Scurf which it cannot break through, it dege» 
nerates into an obſcure and opake Body, ſuch 
as is a Planet. Finally, the new. Stars that 
have of late Years appeared in tht Heavens, 
have not, it is probable, | mean in veſpe& to 
their Originals, had any Conne&ion or Commu- 
nication with the Earth; neither have the Co- 
mets : which, although in ſome Things they are 
dubious and hard to be explained, do to me 
ſeem nothing elſe, but (as one may ſay) the dead 
Bodies of the fixed Stars, unburied ; and not as 
yet compoſed to Reſt, they like Shadows wan- 
der up and down through the various Regions 
of the Heavens, till they have found out fit 
Places for their Reſidence, which having pitched 
upon, they ſtop their irregular Courſe, and being 
turned into Planets, move cireularly about ſome 
Star. Whereas, if according to another Hypo- 
theſis, Comets are held to have been juſt the ſame 
from the Beginning, they take ſuch vaſt Tours, 
make fuch immenſe Circles and Periods, that no 
Man can prove we ever ſaw the ſame Comet 
twice in one and the ſame Part of its Circuit. 
| Theſe and the like Phenomena of the Heavens 
can hardly, without uſing ſome Violence to the 
Laws of Nature, be reduced to an Epocha of fix 
thouſand Years. We ſhould much rather confeſs, 
that our Earth had not the ſame Original, nor is 
of the ſame Age with the whole Univerſe, whe- 
ther Intellectual or Corporeal. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, that Moſes did not diſtinguiſh 
them, or treat of the Original of the Univerſe 
apart, from that of * Sublunary World; * 
3 re 
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the common People never diſtinguiſh theſe 
Things, nor have any ſeparate Idea of them. 
The greateſt Part of Mankind eſteems the re- 
maining Part of Nature, and of the Univerſe, 


only as the Appendix of our World or Earth, - 


worth nothing of it ſelf, but created meerly for 


our Uſe and: Benefit. It was therefore not 


without much Reaſon, that our moſt wiſe Law- 
giver left it to the Philoſophers as their Buſi- 
ne, that when human Underſtanding was 
through Age, Uſe, and Obſervations come to,a 
greater Maturity, they might digeſt the Works 
of God into another Method adapted to the 
Divine Perfections and Nature of Things. But 
enough of this Subject, let us now proceed to 
ſomething elſe. : 5 f 

Thirdly, Moſes in his Hexaemeron mentions a 
famous Phenomenon, whereof we have. not any 
Appearance, | mean his Waters above the Fir- 
mament, in making or diſpoſing of which, he 
tells us God ſpent one entire Day; which is 
no leſs Time than he employed about the Sun, 
Moon, and all the Hoſt of Heaven! It is true, 
theſe noble Bodies deſervedly claim to. them- 
ſelves twenty-four Hours labour, but to an ob- 


ſcure unknown Thing we cannot. but grudge fo 


much Work. Let us make a Search therefore 
after theſe inviſible Waters, let us enquire what 
are the Places they now poſſeſs, or where they 


have formerly. reſided. Moſes ſays, they were 
placed above the Firmament ; but. the Sun with 


the reſt of the Stars, he makes to be in the Fir- 
mament : Thus he places thoſe Waters aboye 
all the Stars and the ſtarry Heaven, nevertheleſs 
of theſe and all Things elſe he ſuppoſes the 
Earth to be the Centre; but ſince the Waters 


6 —— ——— W — 1 


when in tres 


the Waterz, s beayy 2s de know and 


, F 
* 


Aves after ſuch manner adniihiſter all the Thing 


Let your Judgement then go according to theſe 
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are heavier than. the cœleſtial Matter, and than 
even the very. Air it ſelf, how is it poſſible for 
them to ſtay, in the higheſt: Regions,” not being 
ſuſtained by any intermediate Bodies of a gro 
ſer Kind? St _ Auſtin in this Matter forbids , 
having. Recoirſe to . the Divine bj Ke 

ti on tlie ſime Sußject "Fa 


avely and. much to the 
4 ig ot let any one fay, e accord 
ing to he Alaighty Powet vf 'G 804 to whom” 1 
Things are, pillple, we gught "ra believe 
them to, be, * diffakd above the heave) If 
egion in which are the Stars; for now we quphit 
examin by his Scriptures, bow God has n= 
ituted the Natures of Things, not how he 
pleaſed to operate according to his mipacy- 


ous Omnipotency : ; and this agrees with what 
has more generally taught us elſewhere, ' 


he has created, that he ſuffers. them to be 
erciſed and governed by their own. Motions. 


Rules. Beſides, ſup 
ind of, Waters had been above the bigs 
gra what had it es ip the ay oy fo 


ſed to himſelf 85 


paſe theſe, 1 knom not wha 


which were ef no 'Uſe when known: 
that only traces the Planomens of the vii rifle 
World, which Itrike upon the Eyes of all Pope, : 
and make them ſenſible that there muſt be 
Creator; whereas thoſe Things which are 10 
way apparent, as they need no Author, ſo 
er do they J Explanation And 
there» 
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terpret theſe Waters above the Firmament, as 
it were watery, Clouds, and to that End they eſta+ 
bliſh two Firmaments, an upper and a lower, 
The former, is that where the Stars reſide, the 
Itter that wherein . the Vapours, Clouds, and 
27 roul about; that is to fay, they call 
y the Name of Firmament, the Space that lies 
between the. Earth, and the middle Region of 
the Air. But according to this Solution, pra 
what did ( ” Almighty create. the ſecond. Day 
z little Extenſion or Space? The Diſtance which 
is between us and the Clouds? But that diſtance 
did before exiſt, being not only extended to the 
middle Region of * the Air, bat even to * 
very higheſt Heaven; whether you ſuppoſe t 
newly created Light, or the Chaos to have been 


25 we may pony der this 12 
let us hear Mo 'S OWN: Words: The ſecond Day 
(hs be) On, let there be 4 Firmament in 


i: 


Inferiour; theſe Waters therefore as 
well is one as the; other did exiſt before this 
Interaqueous Firmament was made. For there can 
be no Bound or Separation but of Things that 


were theſe ſuperiour Waters before this Sepa- 
pe ye was made? They ſeem to have before 
bee continued Mass, and after to have 

deen by this Partition diyided into two different 


Stories. 


therefore ſome have thought it proper to in- 


Baer den & Buſineſs js it then to create 


be. Mid of the, Waters, and let it divide the 
om the Waters; "that | is, the Superiour 


vo. already exiſt. Tell me then, What or where 
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Stoties. But before all this there were neither 
Rains nor Clouds; if therefore you will have 
' theſe to he the ſuperiour Waters, this does not 
anſwer Moſes Words. Finally, it would be pre- 
poſterous to ſuppoſe Clouds before the Earth; 
or to imagin theſe Coagulations of Vapours, 
which periſh*and are renewed each Day, con- 
ſiderable enough to take up the ſixth Part of 
the Almighties vaſt Work. The Thing in ſhort 
comes to this; the Vulgar do not comprehend 
the natural Generation of Rain by the conden- 
Nation of Vapours, but fancies Rain is ſent down 
from Heaven by a Divine Impulſe, or comes 

Immediately from God : Moſes to favour this 
Opinion, and makes a common Receptacle 
* Waters 2 1 ſo * 
5 ning or ſhutting his Floodgates, might at 
his Pleaſure keep g or let Fs the Rain; 
this I take to have the Mind and Intent 
of the ſacred Author, as to his ſuper-cceleſtial 
Waters. And this is the beſt way to keep up the 
Dignity of Aioſes, if whenever he deviates from 
the Phyſical Truth, we ſuppoſe him to do it 
NaTH . by adapting his Hiſtory 
of the Creatjon to the Capacity and Uſe of the 
common People. Thus alſo when he treats of 
Light in the firſt Day of the Creation, that 
Phenomenon is equally uncapable of being ex- 
plained by any Phyſical ' Reaſon; but leſt God 
ſhould ſeem to work three Days in the dark, 
MAofes thought it was convenient to uce 
Light at the Beginning of the Work. But 
what Sort of Light was it? A Light without 
any Source, without any Orignal from whence 
it might be derived, Yet LU to argue Phi- 
Joſophically, always flows from ſome Centre 


wherein 


| of. Antipodes. or another Hemiſphere 
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| wherein is the Heart and Principle of its Mo- 


tion. Nevertheleſs in this Account of the Crea- 
tion, Light is produced before any Diſtinctipn 
of the Heavens into Orbs or Vortex s. . Beſides, 
according to K K Meaning, God ſeems to 
have reſted from his Work in the Night: time 
as Men uſed to do; but I do not ſee how an- 
other Hemiſphere either Celeſtial or Terxe{- 
trial could be perfected, if there was any inter- 
miſſion of the Work, and God acted only 
where there was Light. But the Vulgar never 
rd theſe little Niceties, nor do they dream 
n- 
ceiving the World to be like a. Tent, whoſe 
— is Heaven, and Foundation the Sun 
of the Earth. Next comes the third Day's Tas 
wherein the Original of the O deſcribed, 
art > a&Swenrus, purely according to th 
. Tt the Vulgar, in theſe. Words Let ji 
Waters be gathered together into one Place, and let 
the dry Land appear- Now the dry Land. he cal- 
led Earth, and the Gathering together of the W 
ters he called Seas; this gathering. together 


the Waters to uncover the Face of the Eart 
which lay hid under the Abyſs, could not be ef- 


fected any more than two Ways, (vi-. ) either by 
an Accumulation of the Waters in certain Places, 
ſo as that others might remain empty; or elſe 
by hollowing the Earth, which was under the 
Abyſs, in certain Places, ſo as that the Waters 
might ſubſide there. But that Accumulation cou 

not make the Channel of the -Ocgan, 'wherefore a 

the Interpreters ſay, it was made by a. hollowing 
of the Earth, and that the Waters being drawn 


down, and aggreg | 
prived of them in other Places. They alſo tell you, 


hat 


ated there, the Earth was de- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


a Mind to make a more exact 
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that the Mountains were made by this Work, 


(viz.) with the Earth, which was dug out of this 
Channel of the Sea, and heaped up in divers 
Places. Now what can be plainer than this Ori- 

inal of the Ocean and Mountains, provided you 
do not too much play the Critick, and forbear too 
nice a Scrutiny : Theſe Things therefore muſt have 


pleaſed and ſatisfied the People who do not trou- 


le themſelves about Niceties. But if any one has 
Enquiry into theſe 
Things, he may, if he pleaſes, conſult what is 
written on this Subject in Theor. I. 1. c. 8, 9, and 
laſt ; in which laſt Chapter, by various Reaſons 
and manifeſt Tokens, it is demonſtrated that 
neither the Channel of the Ocean, nor the firſt 
inhabitable dry Land, could proceed from this 
Original. But it would not be worth my While 


to repeat the ſame here, or to add any more 


upon this Subject. 
So much for the firſt three Days of Moſes's 
Creation, in which if our Author had paſſed by 


the firſt and ſecond Day's Task, (viz.) that glim- 


mering Light, and thoſe Waters above the Firma- 
ment; and had put his ninth Verſe. immediately 
after his ſecond, his World or inhabitable Orb 
had been never the more deficient : But becauſe 
he had reſolved (at leaſt as I ſuppoſe) to hold and 


conſecrate the ſeventh Day for a Sabbath, it was 


for him to ſpin out his Creatiop to ſix 


Days: That with the remembrance of the 


World's being finiſhed, and after the Example 
of God's Reſting from all Manner of Work, the 
ſeventh Day might be for ever ſolemnly obſer- 


ved. But the Tasks of each of theſe Days are 
.extreamly unequal, the firſt Day's Work would 


have been finiſhed in the Twinkling of an 1225 
anc 
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and fo in my Opinion the ſecond : Whereas 
the third Day's Task would have been a vaſt 
and tedious Piece of Bnſin-ſs. Firſt, to cut 
out ſo large a Channel as is that of the Sea; 
then to draw off all the Waters that co- 
vered the Surface of the Earth, or rather 
to force them down into het Channel. 
I fay force, ſince they would > fall down to- 
wards the Sea of their own accorii, there be- 
ing as yet no Channels to conve» the Rivers, 


nor Deſcents of the Earth to carry them down. 


In thoſe Places where the new Mountains or 
Heaps of Earth newly dug up, were fixed, the 
Waters would be thrown off, and the ſame 


Proportion of them fall down into the Pit of 


the Sea: But in all other Places, if no Vio- 


lence were uſed to them, they would remain 
unmoveable upon the Face of the Earth. How- 
ever, althongh you ſuppoſe them to have run 
down with the ſame Rapidity as Rivers do; 
yet from ſome of the moſt Inland Places it 
would be ſeveral Days Journey to the Sea. The 
fourth Day's Task ſeems no leſs laborious, (viz.) 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars: Good God, how ma- 
ny and vaſt Bodies did that one Day produce and 
perfect! Even in the making each of the Planers 

there ought to be ſix Days employed, as well as 
about this of ours, they being of the ſame Form 
(and as we have Reaſon to believe) their Orna- 
ments and Equipage not very unlike : Beſides, 
according to the Order of Things in the Crea- 


tion, they being terreſtrial Bodies, ought all to 


have been thrown into the third Day's Work ; 
_ eſpecially the Moon, which could ſcarce be torn 
from its Centre the Earth, and transferred in- 


to another Claſs. But Moſes follows the Philo- 


ſophy 
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ſophy of the Vulgar, and joins the Moon with 
the Sun, as though they were of like Nature 
and Magnitude. Laſtly, the fifth and fixth Day's 


Task conſiſted of great Variety : In theſe two 


Days were built the Bodies of all the Birds, all 


the Fiſhes, and all the Beaſts, both great and 
ſmall that were produced out of the Earth and 
Waters. Now a-days the Bodies of Animals ar- 
rive more ſlowly at Perfection; nor do I wonder 
at it, ſince they are fo artificially compoſed. But 
ſeeing the Bodies of Animals even to the ſmalleſt 
are of ſo exquiſite a Borm and Compoſition, I 
ſhall never be induced to believe that the Earth, 
the common Mother of all Things, was from 


the Beginning of the World, as ruinous an ill 
_ "8 


Maſs as now it is. But this by the Bye. 
St. Auſtin would have all thoſe Things that 
are ſaid to be the Work of ſix Days, to have 
been created in one Moment; although Adoſes 


divided them into Claſſes and different Times 


that he might the better help the Imagination 
of the People, to comprehend the firſt- Origj- 
nals of Things. God Almighty did, in my Opi- 
nion, create out of nothing in one Moment, 
and by one individual Act, all Subſtance, whe- 
ther intellectual or corporeal. Nor did St. Auſ- 
tin in that come wide of the Mark. 

But hete it is not (in the reality of the Thing) 
ſpoken of Subſtance in Genera], but only of 
terreſtrial World ; and not of its Creation, but 
its Formation. As for the Creation of all Things 
out of Nothing, or out of no pre-exiſtent Mat- 
ter, it is what cannot be doubted, as alſo that 
they were not from Etetnity; (for we cannot 
form to our ſelves any Idea of a Thing created 
from Eternity) but to preſcribe the divine Crea- 
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tion ſo ſhort an Epocha, as the Limits of ſix thou - 
fand Years, it is what I never durſt. I had 


rather leave that, together with ſeveral other 


Things, amongſt the hidden Secrets of God. 

| Now theſe ſhort Annotations upon the Ac- 
count Moſes gives us of the firſt Creation of 
Things, ſeem to imply that it was not this fa- 


cred Author's Deſign to repreſent the Beginning of 


the World, exactly according to the Phyſical Truth; 
(which would have been of no Uſe to the common 
People who were uncapable of being made Philoſo- 
phers) but to expound the firſt Originals of Things 
after ſuch a Method as might breed in the Minds of 
Men Piety; and a Worſhipping of the true God. 
And foraſmuch as all the ancient Nations (vix.) 
The Chaldeans, Phenicians, Ægyptians, &c. had 
each of them their ſeveral Accounts of the Crea- 
tion of the World, placed as an Introduction be- 


fore their Hiſtories or Syſtems of Divinity; ſo 


Moſes in like Manner being to write Laws and 
Inſtitutions for the Iſraelites, thought it conve- 
nient alſo to prefix, as an introduQtory Preface, 
an Account not only of the Original of his own 
Nation, but even of the whole World. However, 
whereas the Heathens Accounts of the Creation 


were frequently ſtuffed with Fables, and I know | 


not how many Gods and Goddeſſes, to the very 
great Corruption of Religion, he laying aſide all 
thoſe Fooleries has handled this Subject with a 
reat deal of Purity and Innocence. When, that 
might tear up the very Roots of Idolatry, he 
repreſented the Heavens, Sun, Moon, and Stars, 


which were the chief Deities of other Nations, 


not as Eternal or Created on their own Account, 
but as ſubſervient to this ſublunary World, as 
well as to the Uſe of Mankind. | 


This 


e een Was Wb an i af 


whence it role+ not to have been Univerſal or 


For his Deſcription of it was juſt accordin 


the Reaſon of both the phy ſical- and ethical Ac- 
count of the Creation, for ſo I call the Moſaical 
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This to me ſeems the Scope of our Holy Wri- 
ter. But if we ſeek only after pure naked Truth, 
and a phyſical Theory, we muſt go quite upon 
another Foundation : that is, we_muſt, (if I am 
not miſtaken) ſuppoſe the World, which began 
near upon fix [Thouſand Years ago,: to have been 
no. other than the ſublunary Ort, or our Earth 
together with its 'Sky ; and That Chaos from 


diffuſed over the. vaſt Spaces of the Heavens, 
but contained-withit- the aforeſaid Bounds, which 
are; Whatever is below. the Moon. Likewiſe the 
rimitive Earth did not ariſe out of that Chaos 
in che ſame Form as Moſes had repreſented it. 


| to 
whit the People - had before their Eyes, which 


was the Poſtililavian and modern One; nor could 


he without a great many far-fetched obſcure 
Terms, and a long Chain of Arguments have 
aſcended to its firſt Form, and have brought 
the Thread of both down to bis own Times. 
In hort, neicher the: Sun nor Stars were com- 
ſed” out of this-terreſtrial Chaos; but Moſes 


ving made Man to be the Head, and under 
God the ſupream Lord of all Things, he repreſent- 
ed the whole Univerſe as it were created«and 
complied purely for his fake. This to me ſtems 


Relation, ſince it ſeems not to have been inſtitut- 
ed ſo much quorags as Se. In the the mean time, 


if to other People's Opticks this appears in a 


different View, I do not deſire to trouble or 
diſturb any one in their Opinion. Let every 
one pleaſe and hug himſelf in his own. But 
we are all bound to make uſe of that * 
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of Reaſon God Almighty has diſtributed to each 
of us, till we have ſome more clear Light to 
illaminate us from Above. 


CHAP. II. 


An Anſwer to thoſe Doubts and Ob- 
jections, which may be brought againſt 
the preceeding Expoſition, THOSE 
who adhere to the literal Senſe of the 
Account of the Creation in ſix Days. 
We pin et Mg, 
them; which to the utmoſt of my Power I 


| ſhall endeavour to remove, and preſerve our 
Cauſe untouched in the 1 * of equitable 
A 


O 

Judges; ſince they will ive Sentence as 
the Love of Truth and Weight rgument. ſhall 
move them, wholly unmoved by Prejudice, or 
any ſtale Opinions. I ſhall now examine the 
Matter according to my Ability, and produce 
the Reaſons on both Sides. _—_ . 
In the firſt Place, the Adverſaries of this Ex- 
poſition ſay, That Creation is a different Thing 
from the Formation of Things already Created : 
And that Moss ſpeaks concerning the Crea- 

tion of Things ont of Nothing, the Date of 
which was but a few thouſand Years backward ; 
but that we interpret the whole concerning the 
Formation of Things, or Diſpoſition of confu- 
ſed Matter into a habitable World. We take 


the State of the Queſtion ; but their Aſſertion 
can 
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can never be made good from the Words of 
Moſes, or any other Writer. The Word & 
in the Hebrew, urid em in the Greek, and creare 
in the Latin have not that Signification. Nor is 
the Production of Things out of Nothing com- 
prehended (as I know of) in one Word in any 

Language whatſoever. The Uſe and Significa- 
tion of the above-mentioned Words in thoſe 
three Languages are well known; and particu- 
larly it is univerſally confeſſed, that the Hebrew 
Word N is applied in the ſacred Writings to 
other Actions and Effects, beſides the firſt Pro- 
duction of Things. Nothing therefore can be 
proved from that Word, nor can this Objec- 
tion be upheld elſewhere, or ſupported by Scrip- 
ture or Reaſon. The Apoſtle indeed ſays, “ 
By Faith we underſtand that the Worlds were framed 

the Word of God, ſo that the Things which are 
een were made of Things which do not appear. The 
Word Karner does not denote the Produc- 
tion of a Thing out of Nothing, and therefore 
the Apoſtle does not fay of thoſe Things which 
are not, but of thoſe Things which do not ap- 
pear; or which are now vaniſhed, being changed 
into another Form, or which were formerly 
ſhaded and inviſible : For he underſtands here 
(as we have before obſerved) that Dark and in- 
digeſted Maſs, which Moſes calls by the Name 
of wma van. | 

This Heap, this Chaos was diſpoſed by God 
into the Form and Order of an habitable World, 
and in all its Parts proportioned like the Mem- 
bers of a Body drawn from the ſeminal Maſs. 


— 
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Farther, there is nothing in Reaſon, or the 
Phenomenons of the exteriour World, nothing 
in the Nature of Things, to convince us that 
Matter is New; but many evidences appear to 
prove the Novelty of Form. Nay, we have in 
the preceeding Chapter taken Notice of ſome 
Things concerning the Heavens, which do not 
obſcurely intimate that they are above ſix thou- 
ſand Years Old. But all Matter, as we ſaid be- 
fore, is of the ſame Ape, and if I miſtake not, 
all created Subſtance. We have alſo before un- 
dertaken to prove, that the Angels had an Ex- 
iſtence before the Moſaical World; and it is 
without Doubt, that Antiquity (both in the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Parts of the World) taught 
that humane Souls exiſted before their earthly 
Bodies. You ſee, how many Arguments may be 
brought in the behalf of the Antiquity of Things; {| 
but it can be proved from no Chapter, that | 

the Moſaical Chaos at that Time was produ-. 
.ced from Nothing. 

It is. objected in the ſecond Place, if the Mat- 
ter of the Chaos exiſted before the Beginning 
of the Moſaical World, What was it, to what 
End did it exiſt, or where was it before that 
Time? I Anſwer, we are not to be ſolicitous 
about theſe Matters, fince they are (as to the 
f | gp Part) beyond our Knowledge. But we 

ee new Stars ſometimes ariſe in the Heavens, 
which never appeared there before; which yet, 
with good Reaſon, we believe to have pre-ex- 
iſted under ſome Form, and in ſome certain 
Place. Moreover, we often take Notice of Co- 
mets in the Sky, whoſe Origine and firſt Seats 
are unknown to us. Nor muſt we imagine that 
the Heavens are incorruptible ; for cœleſtial Bo- 

dies, 
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dies, as well as terreſtrial, have their Viciſſi- 
tudes and Tranſmutations * ; and the very fix- 
ed Stars, by the means of a Chaos, may be 
turned into Planets; and again, the Planets in 
their turn may revive, and ſhine as fixed Stars, 
having ſhaken off their Dregs. Such is the In- 
ſtability and Changeableneſs of all created 
Things. Thus much concerning the Matter of 
_me World, © | 
In the third Place you object, that according 
to our Hypotheſis, Moſes muſt have departed. 
from the Truth, and the Nature of Things, in 
his Account of the Form, Order, and Kinds, 
of created Beings: By which Method (as it is 
feigned) he conſulted the Benefit of the People, 
and accommodated his Deſcription to vulgar Ca- 
pacities. But Truth, fay they, is a ſacred and 
inviolable Thing which ought not to be hurt 
by any Pretence, nor ſhould its Dignity be ia- 
fringed ; we ſhould not wholly leave it upon 
any Account whatſoever, much leſs does it be- 
come ſo Holy a Man in treating of ſacred 
Things. 

And this I muſt own is the main Objection 
which contains the Strength of all the Reſt; 
and therefore if we can overcome this, we need 
not be afraid of the Reſt. We grant in the 
firſt Place, that Moſes has departed from the 
_ Phyſical Truth in his Account of the Creation; 
we acknowledge, moreover, that Truth is a ſa- 
cred Thing ; but there are varions Degrees and 
Orders of ſacred Things, among which ſome are 
more or leſs inviolable. The Subject here is 
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* Sec, The Theory of the Earth, Book iv. Chap. ro. 
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Phy ſical Truth, not that which is Moral. Now 
there is nothing more frequent in the ſacred 
Writings, than, neglecting Phyſical Truth, to ex- 
hibit the Nature of Things according to the 
Opinion, Affection, and Judgement of the Po- 
pulace. Thus the holy Scripture repreſents the 
Earth as ſmooth and quadrangular 3 and the 
Heaven as ſolid and ſtretched out like a Ta- 
bernacle : It ſpeaks of the Moon as one of the 
greateſt among the Stars, and mentions the Sun's 
daily Courſe from the Eaſt to the Weſt; and 
that the Ocean is higher than the Shoars. Thus 
for the corporeal World. Farther, it repreſents 
the Angels as having Tongnes and Wings; it 
ſpeaks of bloody Souls, and as if they ſlept 
after Death. Laſtly, it mentions the Ears, Eyes, 
Hands, and Pagers of God himſelf, the moſt 
exalted and perfect Being. And beſides all the 
Members of the Body, it relates the local Mo- 
tions, Affections, and Paſſions of the infinite 
Deity. Will you fay theſe are true, or adap- 
ted to vulgar Capacities? Now if holy Scrip- 
ture does not ſcruple to leave the Truth in 
ſo many and important Things, what ſhould 
hinder Moſes from uſing the ſame Liberty in 
his Deſcription of the Creation ? Since Matters 
ſtood ſo, that the People could neither under- 
ſtand nor bear a plain and Philoſophical Expli- 
cation of it. 
Nor was this Method only uſed by the Pen- 
men of the ſacred Scriptures, but it was Cuſ- 
tomary for the Heathen Philoſophers alſo to in- 

ſtru& their young Scholars in a groſs and po- 

pular Manner; nor did they admit them to the 
interiour Senſe of Things, till they had gone 
through a due Courſe of Subjection and Diſ- 
cipline. 
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cipline. We have often taken Notice of this 
double Method of Teaching in the preceeding 
Books, agreeable to that Saying of Parmenides *, 
There is 4 two-fold Manner of Philoſophizing ; One 
according to Truth, and the Other agreeable to the 
common Opinion. But the Ancients had various 
Ways of concealing the Truth ; ſometimes by a 
figurative or ſymbolical Speech, and ſometimes 
by a low and popular Repreſentation ; at other 
Times by explaining Things not according to 
the Laws of Nature, but by having Recourſe 
to a divine Power, or Providence. We have 
Examples of all theſe Methods in the facred 
Writings, and therefore need not wonder that 
_ Moſes ſhould follow ſuch Examples in his De- 
ſcription of the natural World, and Hiſtory of 
the Formation of it. 
We obſerved but juſt now, that among fa- 
cred Things, there are various Degrees, and 
ſome are more ſacred than others; and we ei- 
ther conceal or diſſemble the Truth accord in 
as the Reaſon and Circumſtances of Things ſhal 
direct us. What juſt or pious Man ever ſcru- 
pled to deceive Children or Lunaticks, when 
thereby they contributed to their Safety and 
Welfare? And why ſhould not the rude and 
untractable Multitude be dealt with after the 
ſame Manner? Eſpecially when the Subject re- 
quires ir, and there is a greater Opportunity 
of doing Good thereby. It is a Crime to uſe 
Diſſimulation to the Prejudice of another: But 
we innocently deceive, and are deceived for 
the publick Good, and the ſupporting of the 
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Weak. There is ſomething more ſacred and — 
4 


violable in the Nature of Goodneſs, than in t 
of Truth, and when it is impoſſible to join 

them together, the Latter muſt give Place to the 
Former. 

Now to apply this to our Purpoſe, and the 
Caſe of Moſes the Author we are diſcour ſing of; 
we will readily grant, that Truth is not to be 
departed from raſhly, or for an inconſidera- 
ble Cauſe. But Truth that can produce no 
Fruit is unprofitable, and that which cannot be 
told without great Damage is noxious. Now 
Affairs ſtood ſo between Moſes and his People, 
that he could not explain to them, the exqui- 
ſite Originals of Things, ſo as to yield them 


any Benefit; nay, he could not do it without 


being injurious to them. For ſuppoſe, that Miſes 
in the Beginning of his Hiſtory of the Creation, 


and hus addreſſed the Iſraelites ; I would 
have you to underſtand Fathers and Brethren, 
that this Earth which we tread upon, and which 
Teems to us unmoved, and to be the ſtable 


Foundation of all Things, whirls about perpe- 


tually, and is moved moſt ſwiftly, and every 
Day turns round its own entire Orb; and is 
. yearly carried through the lofty Skies, and takes 

an almoſt immenſe Compaſs about the Sun. In 
the mean time, the Sun which ſeems to us to 
run his Race with the utmoſt Vigour, and to 


finiſh his Courſe through the Heavens in twelve 


Hours, deceives us, and ſports with onr Eyes. 
For he remains idle in his Seat both Day and 
Night, and leaves that Province to the Earth, 
of Conſtituting and Meaſuring the Day and 
Night, together with the various Seaſons of the 

| 8 | Year. 


had 95 ea the true Syſtem of the World, 
. | T 
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Year. Had Moſes entered upon his Diſcourſe 
after this Manner, wonld not the People have 
looked upon him as a Man relating the moſt 
abſurd and ridiculous Things, and have treated 
him with Laughter or Diſdain? And fo have 
rejected (to their unconceivable Damage) this ſa- 
cred Prophet as a Trifler ? And yet theſe Doc- 
trines are true, though unprofitable and impro- 

for the Vulgar ; and thoſe which Moſes 


is ſubſtituted in their Room, were of the grea- 


teſt Benefit to his People, and well adapted to 
their Apprehenſions and Capacities. Therefore, 
in changing them, when the Matter required 


it, I think Moſes ated the Part of a ſincere 


Perſon, and one who had a generous Love for 


Mankind. 


Let me produce another Example to ſtrengthen 


our Argument, and to vindicate Moſes. Sup- 


poſe, our Theory of the Earth to be True. I 
ſay, let us ſuppoſe that the Primigenial Earth 
was different from the preſent One, and form- 


ed after the Manner deſcribed in the above- 
mentioned Theory; was it worth the while for 


Moſes, or ſuitable to the Dignity of a Prophet 
or Legiſlator, to unfold theſe minute Points of 
Phyſiology to the People? His Strains of Phi- 
loſophy had then been ſung to deaf Perſons. 


Nor could theſe Makers of Bricks, whoſe Breath 


then ſmelt ſtrong of the Leeks and Onions of 

ypt, and could not diſcern a Molten Calf from 
the ſupreme God, eyer be able curiouſly to ex- 
amine . theſe firſt Works of the Creator, the 
Principles of Things, and the Laws and Mo- 
tions of Nature, and compare them with the 
Rule of Truth. 


D4 Therefore, 
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Therefore, Moſes would have laboured in vain 


to have taught them Philoſophy. Nor had his 


Attempts been only vain, but he would have 
Joſt his Reputation among that People, and leſ- 
ſened in like Manner the Force and Authority 
of that new Religion which he was about to in- 
troduce. It was therefore upon all Accounts ne- 
ceſſary for him to uſe ſuch a Style in this Ar- 
gument, as might be favourable and beneficial 
to an ignorant People. 


The fourth Objection runs after this Manner; 


If Moſes was to inſtruct a People, who were in- 
capable of receiving a Hiſtory of the Creation 
_ agreeable to Phyſical Truth, he had a&ed much 
more wiſely and honeſtly, if he had entirely 


have treated of it with Diſſimulation, and ſub- 
ſtituted a falſe Account inſtead of a true One. 

1 anſwer, that it was neither proper nor ſafe 
for Moſes wholly to paſs by an Account of the 
Origine of the World. For the neighbouring 
Nations had their reſpective Philoſophical Hiſ- 
tories of the Creation of the World, in moſt 
Points very falſe, and contrary to true Reli- 
gion. Now the Hfraelites would have follow- 
ed ſuch Traditions, and fabulous Accounts as 

theſe, had they not been inſtructed otherwiſe. 

If you do not marry your OO, ſhe will 
ſeek a Husband for her ſelf, and perhaps chuſe 
a Servant, or one of the meaneſt among Men; 
and unleſs you give a People ſome Articles of 
Faith, ſome Dodrines and Opinions which they 


are to retain, They themſelves will feign ſome 
according to their Capacities, Paſſions, or Vices. 


Moreover, 


ye by that Subject, ſince it had been much 
tter for him to have been ſilent to, than to 
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Moreover, what is here objected againſt Moſes, 
may alſo be brovght againſt our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles. The future State, whether of 
Happineſs or Miſery, cannot rightly be con- 
ceived by the common People; nor can they 
form any true Idea's either of that or of the 
laſt Judgement; muſt Chriſt therefore and his 
Apoſtles paſs them by in Silence? No ſurely, 
we find they are frequently deſcribed in the 
Evangelical and Apoſtolical Writings 3 not ac- 
curately indeed, but by thoſe popular Images 

which were proper to fix on the Memory, and 
move the Paſſions. Thus Heaven is ſhadowed 
under the D__ of Paradiſe, and a Crown 
of Glory; Hell is. repreſented under the 
Notion of unquenchable Fire, and Cold, and 
outer Darkneſs, and Worms that are continu- 
ally gnawing the Fleſh. Thus the Day of Judge- 
ment is deſcribed by the Circumſtance of the 
Angels ſounding a Trumpet, and the Opening 
of the Graves, by the Erection of a Tribunal 

and Examining the Books. In this Manner, the 
Holy Spirit thought fit to treat of ſacred Things, 
in a humane Manner, even in the full Light 
of the Goſpel : And did not think it proper 
to be ſilent as to thoſe Heads which we could 
not upderſtand, by an exat and accurate De- 
ſcription, but judged it convenient to Change 
them into new Forms: I fay into other Forms, 
which were more lively and conſpicuous to all, 

and might draw Men to Piety, and deter them 
from Wickedneſfs. 

Theſe Obſeryations as to the Proceedings of 
the Evangelical Writers, may eaſily be applied 
to the Vindication of Moſes, who with the ſame 
Deſign did not paſs by the Doctrine W 
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the Original of the World, though in its Pu- 
rity it cannot be explained to the Vulgar ; but 
he digeſted and unfolded it in ſuch a Method 
as might be moſt ſerviceable to Religion, and 
leaſt burdenſome to the Underſtanding of the 
People. 3 

Ir is objected in the laſt Place, that if we 
may depart from the Letter of the Moſaical 


Hiſtory, in the three firſt Chapters of Geneſis, 


Why not in others alſo? And where muſt we 


ſtop? What Rule ſhall we have to ſet Bounds 


to us, leſt the Wantonneſs of our Imagination 
ſhould every where deſtroy the Hiſtorical and 


literal Senſe of Scripture. I anſwer, that com- 


mon and notable Rule of Interpreters, that we 
muſt no where depart from the Letter without 
Neceſſity. With this Guide we ſhall be Safe; 
and wherever I have violated this Rule, I am 
content that all my Aſſertions ſhould be looked 
upon as retracted. ES HERE | 
Farther, we may obſerve, that when the Scrip- 
ture treats concerning the natural World, it is 

with a greater Diſtance from the literal Senſe, 
than in any other Places: And it evidently ap- 
pears by a thouſand Examples, that the ſacred 
Author's handle this Subje& after the Manner of 
Men, and ſuitable to the Capacities of the 
Vulgar. 


The Light of Nature is the Gift of God, 
and is not to be hid under a Buſhel, or in a 


Napkin; on the contrary, we ought to make 
uſe of it in our Searching after Truth, and where 
we are enquiring into the Meaning of the fa- 


cred Oracles ; and I think it was not impro- 


perly ſaid, that Philoſophy is the Interpreter 
of Scripture in natural Things : But, I do — 
here 


— 
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Here mean a dry and jejune Philoſophy, the 
Figment of an idle Brain, but that which is 
agreeable to the Appearances of Nature, re- 
peated Experiments, and folid Reaſon. How- 
ever, we ought in all our Enquiries, whether 
Theological or Philoſophical, to maintain a cool 
and unprejudiced Mind, together with a pro- 
found and pious Reverence for the Deity. 
Theſe ſeem to me to be the principal Ob- 
jections which might hinder the Reader from 
embracing our Opinion, or perhaps, violently 
drive him from it. I mean that Opinion which 
concludes that Moſes, paſſing by for the moſt Part 
Phyſical Truth, has followed Moral, or rather 


Theological Reaſons in his Narration of the 


World's Original. That God was the ſole Au- 


thor of the World, and that the Beginning, 


Motions, and Ends of all Things were appointed 
and ruled by his Providence; this Moſes in the 
firſt Place eſtabliſhed. 


And then as for the Manner or Order of its 
Origination, though he ſteps aſide from the 


Path of 1 yet he never falls into trifling 
Fables, or groſs Superſtitions, as the Heathen 
Philoſophers have done in their Hiſtories of the 


Creation. For if you conſult them all, you 
will eaſily perceive, that the Moſaical Deſcrip- 


tion is much more pure and accurate than theirs. 


The Grecian Account we may find in Heſiod and 
other Writers, and the Phenician in Philo-Bi- 
blius. Diodorus Siculus gives us the Egyptian Coſ- 
mogony, and other Authors have furniſhed us 
with various Accounts of the Creation. We ſhall 
farther add to theſe, the Arabick and Maho- 
metan Syſtems of the Creation, that the Rea- 
der may perceive and diſtinguiſh the am > of 
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them all. The Arabians tell us, that the 


and good God being about to create all Things, 
firſt formed a large Table and Pen that he might 


write upon it all future Events to the End of 


the World. When this was done he created 
a white Pearl, and having viewed it with the 
Eye of his Majeſty, it diſſolved into Waters, 


Production of the Air; then that of Animals 
and Angels. When God deſigned to make the 
other Creatures, he prod a white Jewel, 
which was immediately melted by the divine 
Aſpect, and began violently to bubble and caſt 
its Froth upwards. Which being done, God 
formed ſeven Earths from the Froth of it, to- 


gether with Rivers and Mountains. And from 


the Smoke he raiſed as many Heavens. And 
thus Heaven and Earth were finiſhed according 
to the Tradition of the Arabians. 


The Mahometan Creation is yet more abſurd ; 


as we find it in a Tregtiſe concerning the 
Knowledge of ſubtil Truths, and it runs thus: 
* God firſt of all created the Light for AMA. 
* homer having the Nature and Shape of a Pea- 
© cock: This he put in a lovely Pearl, and 
« hung it on a moſt beautiful Tree where for 
ce about a thouſand Years it celebrated the Praiſes 
© of its Creator. When this Light was view- 
ce ed by Mabomet, he fell into a prodigious Sweat, 
« and God made the Angels out of the Sweat 
&« of his Head, and from the Sweat of his 
« Face a Throne, Table, Quill, Sun, Moon, 
* Heaven, Stars, and whatſoever is in the Hea- 
« yens. Laſtly, To paſs by other Abſurdities, 
_ & he formed the whole Earth out of the Sweat 
r of his Feet, and whatſoever is thereon. ” Such 

were 


whence aroſe the Abyſs. Then followed the 


1 


i 
[ 


from the Egyptians. This he retorts on Phi 
| mus, for Proclus had written for the Eternity of 
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were the fond and ſordid Notions which filled 
thoſe Hiſtories of the Creation which paſſed 
among the Foreign Nations. Moſes has nothing 


that reſembles ſuch Trifles as theſe : If he de- 
parted from Nature and the Phyſical Truth, he 
did it with a pure and honeſt Deſign as a Loyer 
of Piety, and ſtudious for the publick Good. 
We have already mentioned the Saying of Solon, 
who being asked, Whether he had given the 
beſt Laws to the Athenians? anſwered, He 
had indeed given them the beſt they were ca- 


pable of receiving, which is no leſs true con- 


cerning the Doctrine and Inſtitutions of the Jewiſh 
Legiſlator. And if any ſhould enquire, Whether 
Moſes gave the Iſraelites the beſt Account of 
the Creation, we might very juſtly anſwer, it 


was the beſt they could poſlibly bear. Oft-times 


it happens in humane Affairs, that what is ſim- 
ply beſt cannot be attained to: But, a ſincere 


and prudent Man will aim at what is the beſt 
among thoſe Things which are practicable. Nor 


do 1 find any Thing in the Writings or Actions 


of Moſes that is contrary to this Rule. And 


therefore, in my Opinion, he ought always to 


be eſteemed the greateſt among the ancient Pro- 


phets and Sages. 

We are not ignorant that Foreign Authors 
have but a mean Opinion of the Moſaick Crea- 
tion, and ſome directly banter it. * Celfus calls 
it an old Wive's Fable; and Sinplicius ſome- 
what more modeſtly a fabulous Tradition taken 


— 
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the World, and Philoponus anſwered him. After- 
wards Simplicius the Vindicator of Proclus re- 
plies to Philoponus, who was rehearſing an Ac- 
count of the Moſaick Creation, in theſe Words: 
If Philoponus introduces the Jewiſh Legiſlator, 
ſpeaking thus, In the Beginning God created the 
Heaven and the Earth : the Earth was without 
Form, and Void, and Darkneſs was upon the Face 
4 Deeps and the Spirit of God moved upon the 

aters. Then t 


he Light being made by God, 


and the Darkneſs diſtinct from the Light, it is 


added, God called the Light Day, and the Dark-- 


_ meſs he called Night. If he thinks, (ſays Sim- 
plicizs) that this is the Origine of the World, 
and that Temporal, I would have him know, 


that this is nothing but a fabulous Tradition, 


extracted from the Tales of the Egyptian: 


Indeed, Moſes has ſomewhat common, not 


only with the Egyptians, but alſo with other 
Nations as to the Matter or Subſtratum of his 
World, and that is the Chaos; that ancient 
Chaos which all Nations celebrated : But they 
differ in the Formation of it. Nor can I re- 


member to have met with any Account of the 


Creation, either among the ancient Philoſophers, 
or Divines, which rightly deſcribes the Struc- 
ture of the Premigemal Earth, or firſt habi- 
table World; or gives a ſatisfactory Account, 
why the Earth, the moſt heavy Element, ſhould 
be higher than the Water, which is much lighter. 


Upon which Account Strabo, as in a Cafe other- 


wiſe deſperate, has recourſe to Providence : And 
by the Help of that ſets the Earth free from 
the Waters, which he could not do by the Power 
of Nature. The Place deſerves our Obſervation, 
we ſhall briefly go over ir. 


He 
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He exhibits a double Manner of Working 
in the Formation of this Earth *, the one ac- 
cording to Nature, the other according to Pro- 
vidence; and he flies to a particular Providence 
to ſolve that Difficulty, why the Waters which 
in their own Nature are lighter than the Earth, 
ſhould notwithſtanding ſubſide beneath its Sur- 
face. In which Opinion he indeed follows Moſes 
(whom he had before highly extolled in his De- 
ſcription of Judea ) but he had none of the 
wiſe Men among Foreign Nations to go before 
him in this Matter. He thus deſcribes the Caſe : 
He ſays, That by Nature the Water was higher 
in Situation than the Earth, and in the Begin- 
ning of Things compaſſed it about like a Sphere. 
But ſince Providence deſigned to create Animals, 


and chiefly Man, a Creature not belonging to 


the Water, therefore God raiſed the Earth, and 
cauſed it to ſwell in diverſe Places; and in others 
he ſunk it, and made it hollow, that the Wa- 
ters might lie hid, and there dry Land might 
appear, and afford a Seat for Men and other 
RS. 
This he calls the Work of Providence, not 


of Nature, he means here an extraordinary Pro- 


vidence : For the ordinary one is the ſame with 
the Law and Order of Nature. You ſee this Au- 
thor goes the very ſame Way in which Moſes 
went before him. This Explication has nothing 
amiſs in it; only it is not agreeable to the 
Rule of Philoſophers, that we muſt not depart, 
from Nature without a Neceſſity. Now there 
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is no Neceſlity either of elevating the Earth, or 
drawing the Waters into Ditches and Trenches, 
in Order to form the firſt habitable World, 
as we have ſhewed elſewhere *. But, it was 
neceſſary for Moſes, upon the Account of other 
Reaſons, which we have before taken Notice of, 
to diſpoſe of the Parts and Furniture of his 
World agreeable to the immediate Command of 
the ſupreme Being, and the Direction of Pro- 
vidence. 
I have briefly taken Notice of theſe Paſſages 
4 Straho, to ſhew, that the Moſaical Account 
the 


by 
ly or fully ; and 
concerning the Hetrurian Account of the Crea- 
tion, was tranſcribed from the Moſaical One, 
with ſome few Alterations. The Philoſophy of 
the Hetrurians was indeed very ancient, and, if 
I miſtake not, of greater Antiquity than the 
Grecian : But the Opinions of the Ancients are 
often mingled with later Notions, and Inter- 
polations; which has been the Caſe in the Miſ- 
cellaneous Collections of Suidas. | 
Farther, R. Moſes Maimonides frequently boaſts 
of his Zabians or Zabiiftans, whom he makes 
to be more ancient, not only than Moſes, but 
Abraham; and he ſays, That in their Books 
there are many Things to be found, concern- 
ing the Serpent, about the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, and concerning 


— 
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the firſt Garments; which yet he rather thinks 
were ſtollen from the Jews, than given to them: 
But, however, are to be looked upon as fa- 
bulous, if we take them literally. 
The expreſs Words of Maimonides are theſe *, 
& As for what they tell (to wit, the Books 
& of the Zabiiſtans) concerning the firſt Man 
« Adam, about the Serpent and the Tree of 
4 Knowledge of Good and Evil, concerning 
« Garments, which were not in Uſe take 


£5 

« Adam, or ſome other Man. For in Truth, 
© there never were ſuch Things really in Na- 
© ture: For if only ſuperficially conſider 
© the Matter, you will find that all theſe Things 
& are falſe, which are related in this Fable, 
te and were feigned by them after our Law be- 
< gan to be known among the Nations, and 
< they had heard of the Hiſtory of the Work 
© BerxESCHITH, that is, of Creation; for then 
« they immediately took all in a literal Senſe, 
“ and invented thoſe Fables.” 

He ſeems here to look upon the Narrations 
concerning Adam, and the Serpent, about the 
Tree of Knowledge, and the Coats of Skins to 
be but Fables, if we only attend to the literal 
Senſe: As when God is ſaid to have deſcended 
into the Garden to walk there in the Cool of 
the Day, as if God (like feeble Men) grew faint 
with too much Heat, and therefore made a 
Practice of walking beneath the cooling Shade 
of the ſpreading Trees, to enjoy the Benefit of 


2 
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the pleaſant Air. Now Maimonides would not 
have theſe crude Deſcriptions to be underftood 
in a ſtrict Senſe; neither the Waters above the 
Heavens *, and other Things mentioned in the 
firſt Chapter, which he calls abſurd, if inter- 
preted according to the Letter. In which Parti- 
culars I do not differ from this learned Man. 
But as to his Zabians, and their Antiquity, I 
have nothing to ſay, ſince there remains ſo very 
little in other Authors concerning that Nation. 

Laſtly, It is diſputed, whether Afoſes received 
this Account of the Creation by Tradition, or 
was himſelf the firſt Inſtitutor of it. I do not 
ſee how this can certainly be determined; but 
it appears to me much more reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that Moſers Hiſtory of the Creation, or 
elementary Inſtitution in natural Things, as well 
as his Law or elementary Inſtitution in the moral 
World, was firſt given to him, or found out 
by him; nor were they taken from any Nation 
where they had before received, or borrowed 
from any Philoſopher or Legiſlator ; but enough 
has been ſaid with reference to Objections. 
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I bat remains yet to be conſidered, as 
well the Reaſons of Things, as the 
Teſtimonies of Authors, that we 
may be able to form a right Fuage- 
ment in this Caſe. 1285 


vie have freely diſcourſed (moved ſolely by 
ie Love of Truth) concerning the Moſaical Ac- 
count of the Origin of Things, or abuſe it by 
raiſing invidious Reflections on the Author; I 
deſire that all impartial Judges would ſeriouſly 
_ conſider (with me) and weigh the few follow- 
ing Heads, which are otherwiſe very well known. 
Firſt, The Style and Manner of Writing uſed 
by the Oriental Philoſophers. Secondly, The dull 
and heavy Capacity of the Children of Iſrael at 
the Time when theſe Things were written. Third- 
ly, What learned Men wrote before concerning 
theſe Matters. Fourthly, What is worthy or un- 
worthy of God; and how we ought to form 
our Notions concerning the Supreme Being. 

As to the Firſt, It is well known, that the 
ancient wiſe Men and Philoſophers, very ſeldom 
ſet forth the naked and open Truth; but ex- 
hibited it veiled or raked after various Man- 
ners; by Symbols, Hieroglyphicks, Allegories, 
Types, Fables, Parables, popular Diſcour ſes, and 
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other Images. This I paſs by in general as 
ſuffciently known. But, it may not be amiſs to 
conſider a little that two-fold Doctrine, which 
the ancient wiſe Men made uſe of in inſtruct- 
ing their Diſciples, one Popular, the other Se- 
cret, though we have often mentioned it in the 
preceeding Chapters. According to this Method 
they uſed to diſtribute their Scholars into two 
or more Claſſes, according as they were igno- 
rant, or more inſtructed : Hence alſo their Wri- 
tings were diſtinguiſhed, ſome being deſigned for 
Strangers, and others for their Scholars. The 
latter were accurate according to the Rule of 
Truth, but the former were adapted to the Ca- 
pacities of the common People. Cicero has ob- 
ſerved this in his Morals *; As for the chief 
Gocd, becauſe there are two Sorts of Books, 
the one written after a popular Manner, which 
they call exoterick, or belonging to Strangers; 
the other more correct, which they have left in 
their Commentaries: They do not always ſeem 
to teach the ſame Things. So the Author of 
the Book concerning the World - obſerves, that 
it was neceſſary for him, upon the Account of 
his Argument, to treat concerning the firſt Cauſe, | 
if leſs accurately, yet according to the vulgar 
Inſtitution, or the groſſer Form of Doctrine. 
With good Reaſon therefore did Varro || divide 
the ancient Theology into three Parts, the Fa- 
bulous, Civil, and Philoſophical. This laſt was 
uſeleſs to the common People: And the Fabu- 
lous, hurtful ; therefore they inſtituted a mid- 
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dle Sort (as Ariſtotle obſerves) * for the Bene- 
fit of the. common People, .and Advantage of 
humane Life. And Plato juſtly obſerves f, that 
it is very difficult to find out the Father and 
Creator of the Univerſe, but impoilible to make 
the common People ſenſible of his Nature; which 
holds true alſo with Reference to his Works. 
But to return to the different Ranks of Scho- 
Jars; which Cuſtom was well known in the 
School of Pythagoras : He impoſed two Years 
Silence on ſome of his young Diſciples F. and on 
others five Years, whom he called by the Name 
of Auditors. There were beſides two Sorts of 
Philoſophy 3; of which the one was prepared for 
Men of bright Parts, called Diſciplinarians; and 
the other for Novices, or thoſe of lower Capa- 
Cities. So I can eaſily believe, that there was 
a two-fold Syſtem of the World propoſed in 
the School of Pythagoras, the one Vulgar, and the 
other Mathematical; the latter paſſed amon 
thoſe who were initiated in their Myſteries, — 
2 former among thoſe of duller Apprehen- 
ſions. 

For it appears that Pythagoras placed the Sun 
in the Middle of our World, and yet we meet 
with ſeveral Things in Jamblicus and Laertius in 
the Life of Pythagoras, which plainly favour of 
the vulgar Hypotheſis; and that which was dane 
in delivering the Form of the World, might 
alſo be repeated in the Account of its Original, 
and a double Hypotheſis conſtituted concerning 
it, Philoſophical and Vulgar ; one ta be expo- 
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ſed to the People, and the other reſerved for 
wiſe Men. 4 
The Jewiſh Doctors affirm, that the Law ſpeaks 
with the Tongue of the Sons of Men, in a 
plain Style, and with vulgar Notions : But, that 
Moſes had his Cabala or ſecret Doctrine, which 
he privately imparted to wiſe and upright Men; 
I do not certainly know, whether there were 
formerly Hebrew Cabala's of this Kind or no, 
the Treaſure of true and genuine Science. But, 
it is paſt Doubt, that it was a Cuſtom among 
the ancient wiſe Men, to teach one Thing in 
Private, and another in Publick. And this was 
done, that they might not, according to the 
proverbial Saying, — their Pearls before Swine. 
Nor was this ice unknown in the Schools 
of Chriſtians; for we find, that in the primi- 
tive Church, there was a Diſtinction made be- 
tween the Catechumens, and the illummated; 
and the former were not admitted to partake 
of the ſame ſacred Myſteries, as the latter were. 
In like Manner, with Reference to Doctrine, 
the Apoſtles * fed Infants with Milk, and thoſe 
of riper Age, with more ſolid Food. Laſtly, 
Chriſt himſelf -} concealed many Things from 
his Diſciples, becauſe of their Weakneſs. 7 
| have yet (ſays he) many Things to ſay unto you, 
ye cannnot bear them now. It is the Part 
of a good Maſter, or Interpreter of Myſte- 
ries, not ſuddenly and promiſcuouſly to heap 
up all Sorts of Doctrine, but gradually to pour 
Inſtruction into their Minds, according as 
portunity and the Capacities of their Scholars 
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will permit. Now theſe Inſtances may eaſily 
be applied to our Purpoſe, and the Vindication 
of Moſes; of whom we ſhall ſay more after- 
wards. But we now paſs on to the ſecond Head. 
In the ſecond Place, we ought to- conſider, the 
dull and heavy Diſpoſition of the Children of I, 
rael at the Time when Moſes wrote his Laws, and 
Account of the Original of Things. We may 
well ſuppoſe from the Jewiſh Laws and Moſaical 
Oeconomy, that the People were of a groſs and 
deim — wy * _ Ii er the for the 
ntemplation of natural Things, or the Percep- 
tion of Divine Ones. Such a wiſe Legi 
would never have burthened phi ical 
or thoſe who: had a Reliſh of celeſtial Things with 
ſo many external Rites, ſo many unprofitable Ce- 
remonies, or ſuch minute Obſeryances. He has 
 Interwoven nothing, in his Ioſtitution and Religi- 
on, intellectual or abſtracted from the Senſes, no- 
thing about the Immortality of the Soul: And 
therefore in thoſe Rewards and Puniſhments which 
he has propoſed to ſtrengthen his Laws, he goes 
no farther than the Bounds of this Life, promi- 
ſing nothing but the temporal good Things of it, 
nor threatening any Exils, but thoſe of like 
Nature. And this Method of Proceeding was oc- 
caſioned, not by his own Ignorance, but the In- 
capacity of the People, and the Groſſneſs of their 
Minds. Nor do I mention this with any Deſign 
to re that Nation; far be that from me; 


but I take it from the Mouth of the Jews them- 
ſelves. Thus Manaſſes Ben Iſrael *, If there had 
been frequent Mention made of a. future State in 
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that Law (he is 2 concerning the Moſai- 
cal One) it would have ſeemed ridiculous to that 
People. Of the ſame Opinion was R. Moſes 
Maimonides, who handles this Argument more 
largely *, and very well deſerves our Reading. 
If therefore this People (to make Uſe of an Apo- 
ſtolical Phraſe) were to be trained up under a 
School-maſter, and by weak. and beggarly Ele- 
ments; certainly there was a Neceſſity at that 
Time to abſtain from philoſophical Theories. If 
Moſes (for fear of Diſdain and Contempt) durſt 
not open the Springs of a future Life and Immor- 
tality which it ſo much concerns all Men to 
know; how much leſs had it become a wiſe Man 
to expoſe himſelf and his Laws to the fame In- 
conveniences and Dangers upon the Account of 
ſome philoſophical ines which were not ne- 
- dra have been odious to the Peo- 
Some may perhaps imagine, that the World 
was perfected at once, and born as it were an 
old Man, as having no Affinity with thoſe Things 
which are produced by the Newneſs or Infancy 
of Nature. But as there are different Ages of 
Mien, ſo there are of Nations, as the Roman 
- Hiſtorian obſerves T. And the Condition of 
this People, was rude and unpoliſhed beyond the 
reſt, having endured above four hundred Years 
Servitude, which not only depraved their Man- 
ners and Diſcipline, but almoſt bereaved them 
of their Humanity. If 1 may ſpeak the Truth 
without raiſing Envy, they were a vile Compa- 
ny of Men, an Aſſembly of Slaves brought out 
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of Egyptian Priſons, who underſtood no Art be- 
fide 221 of making Bricks, and were endowed 
with no Ornaments; nor was it only thus, but 
they wanted to be untaught many Things which 
they had imbibed in an Idolatrous Nation. I dare 
therefore appeal to any judicious Reader, whe- 
ther the Myſteries of Nature ought ſuddenly to 
have been unfolded to this Crond, and thoſe 
"Theorems concerning the Principles of Things 
expoſed to them, which are yet diſputed of 
among the Learned. | 
Thirdly, It is to be obſerved, that they who 
have handled this Argument, either among the 
Jewiſh or Chriſtian Doctors, have made no Scru- 
ple of departing from the Letter in explaining 
the Moſaical Originals of Things. As for the 
Jews, I paſs by the Cabaliſtical Authors, who ei- 
ther make nothing of the Scriptures, or elſe too 
much; I ſay too much, when they fo curiouſly 

carve out myſtical Meanings from their Letters, 
Syllables, and Numbers; nor ſhall I here take any 
Notice of Philo the Jew, ſince he is over-run with 
Allegories. But R. Moſes e/Fgyptius * has nothing 
laid to his Charge to hinder him from being a 
2 Evidence. Now this Man oftentimes in 
is Exercitations on the Sacred Scriptures admo- 
niſhes us, that we ſhould not always ſtick to the 
literal Senſe, and makes his Aſſertion good; and 
particularly in the Work Bereſchith, or the Hiſtory 
of the Creation · . 1 8 
Near the End of his 29th Chapter he gives us 
two Propoſitions, of which this is the firſt, That 


* More Nev. f Beſides the Preface of this Author con- 
ſult if you pleaſe, the 19th, 3 3d, & 34th. Chapters of the firſt 
Part, and the 3oth Chapter of the ſecond Part. 
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all Things are not to be underſtood literally, 
which are related in the Work of Creation (Be- 
reſchith) as the common People are apt to imagine; 
and then he farther confirms and explains this 
Rule; . For otherwiſe, ſays he, wiſe Men would 
not have commanded thoſe Things to be conceal- 
ed, nor uſed ſo great Care in hiding them, and 
ſhading them in Parables; nor would they have 

iven ſuch an expreſs Charge, that there ſhould 
he no Diſcourſes concerning them before the un- 
. $kilful Populace. For the literal Interpretations 
of them, either raiſe evil Imaginations and Opi- 
nions abont the Nature of the great and good 
God; or certainly over-turn the Foundations of 
the Law, and introduce certain Hereſies. There- 
fore they are not to be conſidered by Imagination 
only, without the Knowledge of other Arts and 


* 


Literature; neither is the Matter to be ordered 
as Preachers and Commentators imagine, who 


think that the Knowledge of the Explication of 
the Words is great Science, and the higheſt Per- 
fection, if they are unfolded copiouſly, and in a 
long Diſcourſe: But they are rather to be conſi- 
dered and underſtood according to the Truth of 
the Underſtanding, having gained a more perfect 
Knowledge in the demonſtrative Sciences and pro- 
phetick Myſteries. 
se diſcourſes after the like manner in the Be- 
ginning of the 33d Chapter, where he has theſe 
Words: And this is the Reaſon why the Law 
ſpeaks with the Tongue of the Children of Men, 
as we have ſhown before : For this is a conveni- 
ent and eaſy Method whereby Boys, Women, and 
the common People may learn, who are not able to 
anprehend Things in their native and real Truth; 
Therefore, by this means, whatſoever is neceſſary 


for 
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for their Belief is delivered to them, and what 
relates to every Conception which may dire& the 
Underſtanding to know what God is, and that 
he really exiſts, though not the true Nature of 
his Eſſence. And if any one be of a more perfect 
and ſublimer Genius to underſtand the Myſteries 
of the Law, whether he learned them of others, 
or from himſelf, he being moved from one Diſco- 
very to another, arrives to ſuch a Degree, that 
he believes thoſe Opinions to be real arid true, by 
Means of a true Faith, either by a Demonſtration 
in thoſe Things which may be demonſtrated, or 
by other firm and ſolid Arguments in thoſe Mat- 
ters which will bear them; and fo will formally 
know and underſtand the Truth and Subſtance of 
thoſe Things, which were delivered to him in Si- 
militudes and Parables. You ſee here, that this 
Jewiſh Doctor admoniſhes us, that we ought not 
always to ſtick on the Outſide of the Moſaick 
Writings (for under the Name of the Law the 
| Jews comprehend all the Books of Adoſes) which 
are adapted to the Uſe of the People, and pro- 
miſcuous Multitude. But what will- the Nature 
of Things bear, or ſevere Demonſtration ? Or 
Laſtly, Muſt we not attend to the main and great 
Deſign of the Author? : 
I take the Words of Flavizs Joſepbus in the ſame 
Senſe, in his Introduction to the Jewiſh Archzo- 
logy, where he thus ſpeaks : What Moſes has 
wrote in the Introduction to his Law concerning 
God and the Creation of the World, were com- 


ſed with this View, that he might inſtil Piety 
into the Minds of his People ; in order hereunto, 
he caſt ſome Things under a Veil, others he ele- 
gantly explained according to the Nature of the 
Argument: His Words are theſe, —The Legiſla- 
tor 
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tor repreſented ſome Points myſtically according 
as the Dignity of thoſe Subjects required; and 
ſome Things he dreſt in Allegories, but with In- 
2 Modeſty. And Laſtiy, He told them 
what might conveniently be explained accordin 
to the Letter in a plain and direct Manner. 
any one ſhould be willing to make a particular 
Enquiry into the Cauſes of theſe Proceedings, it 
— * him into a very wide Field of Specu- 
Farthermore, Ariftobulus, an Hebrew Philoſopher, 
in his Commentaries on the Writings of Moſes 
inſcribed to King Prolomy (upon Occaſion of ſome 
Ex in the Scripture 3 
to human Paſſions) makes the following - 
vation :—For Moſes our Legiſlator was wont to 
expreſs his Mind in various Ways, while he bor- 
rows the Names of other Things fo far as they 
ſtrike upon the Senſes, and commemorates the 
Revolutions of the moſt important Affairs, in a 
very natural and pathetick Manner. And indeed, 
thoſe Men who are of bright Parts cannot but 
admire the ſingular Wiſdom of this Prophet, and 
reverence that Divine Spirit, by whoſe Inſpirati- 
on he obtained this Renown : But they who are 
of dull Capacities, while they adhere to the out- 
ſide of Scripture only, can ſee nothing ſublime or 
excellent in his Narration. 8 
Euſebius * gives us his Opinion much reſem- 
bling this in the following Words: —Since we 


have now expreſſed the Precepts of the Sacred 


Law, and given the Meaning of them which was 
ſhaded in Allegories; it may be worth while to 


— 
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obſerve, that the Jewiſh People were divided in- 
to two Parts. For Moſes commanded the Multi- 


tude to obſerve all thoſe Rites exactly as the Law = 


preſcribed them : But he was willing that they 
who were of a more capacious Mind, and Lovers 
of Vertue, ſhould not confine themſelves to that 
Bark, but * to a more noble and divine Phi- 
loſophy, a I 

of the Law. | 

To theſe we may add what the fame Author 

ſays concerning the Manner of handling philoſo- 
 Þhical Matters of both Worlds among the *. 
, ſince they appointed two Methods of 
treating on theſe Affairs, the one which compre- 
hends ſenſible Objects, was not accurately and 
ſubtilly to be explained to the common People; 
nor did they think it proper that the Multitude 
ſhould know the 
farther than it was neceſſary to make them all 
know, that the Univerſe neither exiſted of it ſelf, 
nor yet by Chance, but was governed by the 
Will of God the ſupreme Moderator, whoſe Wiſ- 
dom is Infinite, &c. 

After ſuch a Manner as this did Moſes philoſo- 
phize concerning the natural World, that he 
might draw the Piety rather than Learning, 
There are ſeveral other Paſſages in this Author of 


an Affinity with t which we have now re- 
cited; but let us paſs from Ezſebius to other Chri- 
ſtian Fathers. 


As many among the Fathers as did not believe 
a ſenſible and corporeal Paradiſe, by that very 
Thing teſtified, as it were, with a loud Voice, 
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Fo 


penetrate into the deeper Meaning 


particular Cauſes of Nature, any 
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that we ought not to adhere to the Bark and 
Letter of Moſess Narration. Now there were 


many of this Opinion, beſides 
lowers. There were three diſtin& Opinions of the 
Antients concerning Paradiſe, which Auguſtin takes 
Notice of *. Some thought. of an intellectual 

One only, 'and ſome made it to be ſenſible and 
terreſtrial, and others thought that Paradiſe was 
of both theſe Kinds. St. Ambroſe + reduced theſe 
to yet narrower Bounds : For being asked by Sa- 
binus, in a Letter, what he thought concerning 


Paradiſe ; he anſwered, that he had written an 
entire Book concerning that Matter; and rebear- 


ſing the Opinions of others, ſays, They all agreed 
in this, that it was Spiritual. Farther, Anaſta- 
ſeus Sionita *, in his Diſcourſe on the Six Day's 
Creation, reckons up diverſe Authors, who before 
his Time interpreted Paradiſe allegorically ; but 


we ſhall not ſtay to conſider theſe. 1 would on- 


ly have the Reader .take Notice, that theſe diffe- 
rent Opinions about Paradiſe raiſed no Anger or 
Contention, agreeable to the Saying of St. Auſtin · ; 
we think variouſly concerning Paradiſe, without 
any Injury to Faith or good Manners, or the leaſt 


Breach of Friendſhip. But let us go on to the 


reſt. 
When Celſus objected againſt the Chriſtians, 
that their Oracles were too obſcure and dubious ; 
Origen replied, that as to what concerned the Re- 
formation of Manners, and the publick Benefit, 
there was nothing doubtfully eſſed in the ſa- 
cred Scriptures : But Matters of a higher Nature, 


* — 


* Gen. Lib. viii. + In Enarr. ad Sab. 1 
* B. B. P. P. Tom. vi. p. 663. + De Grat. Chriſt. 
contra Pelag. c. xxiii. 7 
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Origen and his Fol- 
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and uncommon Uſe, were tly hidden un- 
der various Shadows of Speech, and reſerved for 
wiſe Men. Origen's Words are theſe : The Pro- 


delivered thoſe Things in a plain Manner, which 
were neceſſary for their Auditors to know. But 
as for abſtruſer Matters, which were worthy to 
be delivered only to thoſe who underſtood the 
deepeſt Myſteries, and contained Theories and 
Speculations beyond the Capacity of the Popu- 
lace. theſe they ſet forth in obſcure Diſcourſes, 
by Enigma's and Allegories, by Similitudes and 
"a ſus, ſo 
like as Origen anſwers Celſus, re- 
plies to Julian Fs when he was as 3" the 
Platonick Account of the Creation with that of 
Moſes, and preferred the former; becauſe the lat- 
ter was vulgar, and not worthy of God. While 
he was thus upbraiding us, Cyril returns him this 
Anſwer. 1 „ * 
The Divine Moſes did not propoſe to philoſo- 
phize in a ſubtil Manner concerning the firſt Prin- 
ciples of Things, for they are too curious to be 
underſtood of all Men: But his Deſign at that 
Time was to lead the Minds of Men to true 
Doctrine. For then they wandered about, and 
paid Adoration to whatever their Eyes beheld ; 
and being ignorant of the one, true, and only 
God, by Reaſon of their groſs Ignorance, wor- 
ſhipped the Creature. And ſome of them adored 
the Heavens, and others the Sun, with the 
Title of Gods: And others ſtudied to attribute 
the Glory of the ſupreme Being to the Moon, 
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phets therefore (according to the Will of God) 
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and Stars; to the Earth, Waters, and Planets 
to Beaſts and Birds. Now ſince Matters are come 
to this Height, and all the Inhabitants of the 
Earth — under ſuch a diſmal Diſtemper; 
Moſes up to help them, the Author and In- 
ſtitutor of the beſt Doctrines, and cried with a 
loud and clear Voice, That there was one Crea- 
tor of all Things, according to the Order of Na- 
ture, and he diſtinguiſhed him from all other 
Things in the World, which received their Ex- 
iſtence from his Power: Therefore very wiſely 


and profitably omitting Subtleties and lefſer Mat- 
to thoſe which were 


ters, he turned his Di 
more neceſſary. And a little after he ſays, that 
Moſes carefully omitted all ſuperfluous Curioſities, 
that he might the more effeQually lead his Peo- 
ple to the true Knowledge of the great God, and 


to engage them to lead ſober and vertuous Lives. 


God makes uſe of diverſe Ways in his Govern- 


ment of the World; and according to the Nature 


of the Times and People, fo he changes his Me- 
thods, that thereby he may more effectually pro- 
mote the Salvation of all, as T heodoret obſerves +. 
So likewiſe St. Chryſoſftom, © God, who in himſe 

c jg unmoveable and immutable, yet attempers 
4 himſelf to humane Weakneſs. God often ſpeaks, 
« and appoints Laws not according to his Abili- 
© ty, but our Capacities”. Now what is unpro- 
fitable ought to 


beſt 


+ Er. Fab. Lib. v. c. 11. 
In 


concealed, and what is hurt- 
ful ſhould not be diſcovered ; and we ſhould al- 


ays conſider the Nature of what is good, or 
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Ina Word, to ſprak in a comprehenſive Man- 
ner according to the'Opipion of the Fathers, there 
are ' Fhings related in the ſacred; Scriptures 
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they ure wont to explain ſame 
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left; or on the other Hand, leſt thoſe who had 
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, Vor. In 


geneit of them 


© 
as , 


concealed his Mind, 
as the Fathers 


another Method more proper 
mple; If we ſi 


the Partition of 
what 


- . 


© Clemens | Alexandyines * among other 'excel- 
lent Properties which he aſcribes to his Greftick, 
that is, to a Man truly wile, ſays; That be both 
— and ſpeaks the Truth; unleſs he tells 
a Falſchood for the Sake of thoſe who are weak, 
as a Phyſician does for the Benefit of his Puti- 
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tor a Lover” both of God and Man. 
This Father hes well obſerved, * that ſuch a 
Feoteedinig ſhould” be, as it wete, Medicinal 
for we mult not raſhly depart” from the Truth, 
out of a Wantonneſs of Imagin 


ation, but when 
for td SE thes dende ug God per 
A ve that per- 

only the moſt antient of the Chriſ- 

** alſo the Apoſtles themſelves 
ro. miſtake? in their Calculations about the End 

' -of the World, that thereby the Slothful might 
de more awakened; and excited to the Practice 
of Piety, and rendered nndeunted amidſt their 
Sufferingy and Torments, and finally inabled in- 
wa Ang #7 and 9 = 
| | » Or 
FE on the 


among wiſe * Bud ** 
eneral, that Falſehood 
» bur iu rhe Nature 
away Evil. Yet he af 
it fue lte nes 1 * moſt uſeful for 

1 x. = __ for 
| e Peo iſtrates, fays be Þ, 
muſt often uſe Lies * for de 
Benefit of be Subſet : And we e have already 
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% Acne 
ſaid that they are like car Medicines 
over, in his ſecond 5 * 
Words: A Legiſlator, who is willing to 
what profitable,. altho Matters were not 
him as we have already ſhewn they are, if 
he ſhould make uſe of any Falſehood among youn- 
ger Perſons for their Benefit ;. copld he do a 
more. ſerviceable Action, or by any readier Means 
ently but fes ald pleat? Taz my 
ent Yo * ee y my | 
Friend, is a beautiful a0 da Thi Thing; but it 
a 22 
brace it. e tells ua, that. 
find fix hundred F} to the ſame f 
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Laſtly, To finiſm this Argument,” Bring the 
Caſe to our Times, and let any one judge con- 
cerning it. Should any one now 'dffcharge the 
_ Office of a Prophet, or Apoſtle among the In- 
diens, or other Infidels, would he not as oſten 
as he had occaſion to diſcourſe concerning the 
Heavens, Earth, Sun, Moda, and Stars, make 
Uſe. of the popular Style and Opinion, and 


ons about them in thoſe Nations, and com 

with the Imaginations of the common People 
as to the Motions of the heavenly Bodies, a 
| the Magnitude of the Planets, the Stability of 
the Earth, and other like Topicks? Although 


* 


throughly perſuaded, that thoſe Opinions were 
contrary to the Calculations and Arguments of 
Aſronomers and Philoſophers. © Nor would be 
think it was his 
rians ſubtil Theorems of Philoſophy, bat Rell- 
. gion, and the Worſhip and Precepes of the true 

Now this was the Caſe of Moſes, as well 
as of our Indian Apoſtle, whom we are ſpeaking 
of; and Circumſtances "of this Nature” were 
much ſtronger on his Side, if we Wrhpare the 
Times, and People 4ogether-" But enou of ks 


Argument. ER . e 
, We ire to ad- 


ln the fourth and laſt 
moniſh thoſe who ſtick cloſe 'to the Letter and 
Words of Moſes in all Things, that they would 

not admit any Thing unwortby of God, or ohr 
Religion, or by their lrreverence the Majeſty 
of the Divine Being. As we are Chriſtians, we 
worſhip the ſupreme Deity, a God of the 
teſt Power and Goodneſs, or, as he is uſual] 


defined, a Being infinitely perfett : We muſt 


y 
fore 


talk of them agrecably to the received Opini- 


at the ſame Time he very well knew, and was 


neſs to teach thoſe Barba: 
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ſore attribute nothing in our Divinity to God, 
which is unbecoming a Being infinitely perfect. 
Now can we ſay that a Being infinitely perfect 
deſcended from Heaven, and walked at Even- 
ing Tide in the Garden? That a Being infinitely 
perfect made Coats of Skins, and put them 
on the Man, and the Woman; with many 
other Things which are related concerning the 
Being of . 1afinite Perfection in that Colloquy 
with Adam, the Woman, and the Serpent. 
Wen therefore we attribute any Thing to 
the Deity-which is unworthy of him, not in 


Words only, but really as to the Matter it ſelf, 
we offend againſt the Dignity of the divine Na- 


ture. Which, if it were with a. wicked 


ed. to maintain the Ho» 
faries to the 


| expounded to de- 
Well a that of the Jews, 
at it as filly-and fabulous. We have 
ven Inſtances of. this in Simplicizs, and 
Celſus, who among other Things calls - the Mo- 
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an of 


having eaten the forbidden Fruit, leſt he ſhould 
taſte of the Tree of Life, and become Immor- 
tal; This whole Atcount(ſays Julian) unleſs 
it de a Fable, containing ſome ſecret Specula- 
tions, as far as. 1 n perceive, . is. - ue 
Tau ſee here what Offence is taken by the 
Heathen Philoſophers at thoſe Things, berauſe 
they ſuppoſed : theni to be. unworthy of God, 
and of a Religion which came 2 
that is, if we adher to the Skin or Bark of 
the Words: -: Thetefare, L think, that Inter pre- 
tation ought to be commended which removet 
this Oltiumgttheſe Srabdak from our Religive 
Lat, Moſes muſt be ſa underſtood, that he 
may: neither difler om himſelf, not i yet from 
other ſacred: Authors, in his Account of the Ori- 
ginals of Things : For, ſhould his Writings con- 
tradict one another, it would turn to the great 
Prejudice and Reproach of our Religion. There - 
| 2 91 21 6 * 7 8 FI * ER 
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fore, when Moſes: exhibits to us in his  Hexaeme- 
ron, the. preſent Harth, inſtead of the primitive 
One; and afterwards introduces Phenomenon: 
which cannot be reconciled to the Nature of 
the preſent ſuch as the long Lives of 

the Antediluviens, the Breaking up of the Abyſs 
in the Deluge, and the Original of the Rain- 
— after — 7 4 ſix 

ys Creation lained t'Mo 
may be conſiſtent ' with imei, Moreover, if 1 
the Royal Prophet celebrates 1 
derfu} Works of God, his Founding of the Earth 
upon the Waters , and his ſtretching ont the 
Earth above the Waters ; and Wiſdom ſpeaks 
S of God's ſetting a Compaſs upon the Face of 
the Deepz and St. Peter tells us, mar the 4. 
redilavias Rarth was ſtanding our of the Water, 
and in the Water, whereby it became obooxi- 
ous tb the Deluge of the Waters: All theſe 
Things are es de is eben or handled, that the 
. — 
1 Hi s Creation 
not over · turn 8 and other ſacred i r. 
ters; ef a propet Interpretation 
of 3 which is alſo neceſſary upon 
diverſe other Accounts, Moſes may be made not 
only conſiſtent with himſelf, bar other inſpired 
Pen-Men. 
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Theſe Things 1 a. View of recon- 
ciling the Sacred N 7 7 with a De- 
ſign to ſer the Prop bs les at variance; 


that ſo having raiſed a | ongſt ſuch great 
Men, 1 might in the mean Time eſcape But 
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5 palm xxiv. 2. + iid ann 6. 8 Prov. viii. a7. 
VE when 


go ARrcuaotocls PHILOSOPHICE. 
' when they preſs us with the Weight of one 
Place, or Re, it ſeems but reaſonable to lay 


what we have taught concerning the ! 
Hiſtory of the Creation, yet we are willing that 
others ſhould look upon it only as an Eſfay. 
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thy of beſt Employment, Mr. HowzL1, upon his 


POSTSCRIPT. 


R. Bonner having (in Page 37. Line 2. 
this Work) mentioned Dedone's Grove, It 
may not be amifs to let the Reader know, that 
the learned Author there refers to a celebrated 
Allegorical Piece, written by James How, 
Ag during our Civil Wars, under the following 
: D Gu 
- ANAPOAOTIA. Dodone's Grove: Or, 
The Vocal Foreft. It contains a lively Repreſenta- 
tion of thoſe diſtracted Times, and hath'prefixed 
to it many Encomiums of the moſt eminent Per- 


ſons, among whom it is by none more ly 
charaQerized, than by the truly — 
worthy Sir Henry Metten, Provoſt of Eton Col- 
lege, viz- To the rarely accompliſhed, and wor- 


Vocal Foreſt. 
BuLievs i, Sir, you happily have bit 
Upon 4 curious Fancy, of ſuch —_ 


Ze 
That far tranſcends the Vulgar; for each Line, 


Methinks, breathes Barclay, * .or a Boccaline. + 
I know you might, none better, make the Vine, 

The Olive, Ivy, —_, and Pine, 
bung * Dialeds 1 * 
— taught em all rich Engliſh Proſe. 
hn 
nu fu dferve the Bay. - 


\ Hawwr Worron, 


+ Tax1ano Bocektnn, n s Life fot 2 

Toticuled, ' Rogguagh'd er Anvices 

frenv 5 [This Work of Baatien gt been uo Jefs than 
8 attewpted in Bg on: Earl of! 

"> By Gund. a Highs 5 

'By the Reverend Mr. Edebery, wh is't . 

Tranſlation, with Remarks. 2 4 TT TTY 


We ſhall here give Mr. Eannany' 8 * of 
the Archeologie, having endeavoured to purſue his 
Inſtructions in the. Courſe of our Rs, theres 
ON, Viz. 
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THERE 


K terms 


* Creation of the” World is the Fountain of all 
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HERE i is a great detlef Learning in 
the Bock, and would not condemn 47.59 
« Sentiments for keeping Company with ill 
6 It is =_ the"World, 2 Mixture ef Good and 


10 ud >the Chaff to 
could neter ud, that Errours can in 
4 the Pace of Truth; they only © ſhine' ink 
60 Glow-wornfetbteneſs in the Bark. This Way 
+ Editions of peſtiferous Bobks, 

ind 


nomęroas 
eed,-exempniſhes! Here Hin fes Birth: 
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75, ie be⸗ 


+ Ohms i FHP fromꝰ thẽ 
&« Oha wry: Dd Ave. The firſt" he 
ob ſoure, though, i | 27 | 


4 ture, than eren the moſt forward 
4 could come up to: And yet even theſe Ac- 
“ counts be endeavours to fa away; be in- 


Teſtimonies fot 
ce the Truth of Divine Revelation: And I may 
*r venture to aſſert, that the Maſuit Account of the 


the antient- Philoſo y thfooghour the whole 
* World: His firſt Book is entirely Ne Birk 
with that — diffuſed over ere 


* See, Mr. Earbery's Trandlation * fo ms of abs tides, 
Vol. II. Pg. 128, 129. « Nations, 


< duſtriouſly renders obſcure, aud enervates the 
4 moſt noble and moſt eriteing 
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2 s Appara 
— the Dead; the State of the 
N12 and of their Bodies. 8. What Bodies we 
are to have at the Reſurtection; whether the ſame 
with our preſent, or different ones therefrom. 9. 
Of the Firſt and Laſt Reſurrection; the New 
Heaven and the New Earth; and the Reſtoration 
of Nature; the Millennary Reign of Chriſt ; and 
the Conſummation of all Things. With a Digreſſion 
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AN 


APPENDIX 


Concerning the 


Modern BRACHMANS 


INDIE S. 


Together wich their generally received 
OPI NIONS. 


AVING already ſpoken of the Modern 
Brachmans in the Indies * (whom, beſides 
; | the near reſemblance of their Studies and 
Cuſtoms, we have ſeveral other Argu- 
ments to ſhew they are deſcended from the ancient 
Race) I think it may be neither impertinent or un- 
pleaſant to add ſome few Words hor by way of 
Appendix, about their Opinions concerning the Ori- 
ginals and Revolutions of Things; which Opini- 
ons are, it is true, neglected by moſt People, becauſe 
they are delivered in a mythological way ; and that 
Truth is very much clouded with Fables. 
Under the Name of Indies, we here comprehend, 
beſides the Chineſe Empire, and Kingdom of Indoſtar, 


or Dominion ot the Great Aogul, the Kingdoms of 


* Vid. Lib. 1. Cap. iii. viz. Indorum Orieatalium perluſtra- 
tio; Speciatim de Serum & Brachmanum literis & philoſophia. 


a Siam, 


1 
Siam, of the Malabars, of Cochinchina, of Coroman- 


del, and whatever others are known to us in the 


Eaſt, that have in ſome meaſure ſhaken off their 


Barbarity. Now in each of theſe are a certain ſort 
of Philoſophers or Divines, and in the Kingdoms 
of Indoſtan, Siam, and the other adjacent Parts, there 
are ſome who ſeem to be the Progeny of the ancient 
Brachmans, being different and diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of the People by their Manner and Way of 
Living, as well as by a Doctrine and Language 


wholly peculiar to themſelves. ka / have a cer- 
i 


tain Cabala, or Body of Learning, which they re- 
ceive by Tradition from one to the other. Now 
this Body of Learning does not treat of each little 
Point of Nicety in Philoſophy, as our modern Phi- 


| loſophers uſed to do; but like the natural Theology 
of the Ancients, it treats of God, of the World, 


of the Beginning and Ending of Things, of the 
Periods of the World, of the Primitive State of Na- 
ture, together with its repeated Renovations. All 
which Opinions are by ſome more plainly, by others 
more obſcurely and fabulouſly delivered; but that 


they were of old ſpread amongſt theſe Nations, is 


plain from ſeveral Footſteps of them at this Da 
remaining. For a Specimen whereof, we will give 
you ſome ſhort Remarks out of our late Voyages, 
upon ſeveral Heads of this now barbarous Theolo- 
gy» or Philoſophy: Nor is it of Moment with 
What Kingdom or Country we begin. 
The Mogul's Kingdom called Indoſtan, is extreme- 
ly large, and has been viſited by ſeveral Europeans, 
whoſe Credit and Authority are ſufficient to make 
them be believed. There are in this Kingdom, be- 
ſides Mahometans, thoſe they call Gemiles or Pagans ; 
among which Gemtiles is a certain Tribe or Order of 
Men, who bear the Title, and perform the Offices 
of Sages, Prieſts, or Philoſophers. They have a 


Language 


*h ig I ö . 
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Language 


3 
peculiar to themſelves, which they call 
Hanſcrit; or the pure Tongue; in this Lan 

they have ſome very ancient Books, which they 
call Sacred, and ſay were given by God to the Great 
Prophet Brachma; as formerly the Law of the Mrae- 


lites was to Moſes. * Athan. Kircher gives you an Al- 
phabet of this Brachman Language, written by the 

Hand of Father Henry Roth, who for ſeveral Years 

in the Indies plied himſelf to the Learning of the 
Brachmans. And in this they not only write and 
conceal their Divinity, but alſo their Opinions 
in Philoſophy of all Kinds beſides the udleuwluxuors, 


and the invoxy iuJuywr, which are Opinions of a 


very ancient Date. They likewiſe philoſophize af- 
ter the manner of the Ancients, upon the Creation 


of the Univerſe, together with its End and De- 


ſtruction; for they explain theſe things by the Ef- 
flux or Emanation of all things from God, and by 
their Reflux or Reſtoration into him again : Bur 
this they propound in a Cabaliſtical Mythological 
Way. For they feign a certain immenſe Spider to 
be the firſt Cauſe of all Things, and that ſhe, with 
the Matter ſhe exhauſted out of her own Bowels, 
= the Web of this whole Univerſe, and then 
iſpoſed of it with a moſt wonderful Art; whilſt 
ſhe herſelf in the mean time ficting on the Top of 
ber Work, feels, rules, and governs the Motion of 
each Part. At laſt, when ſhe has ſufficiently pleaſed 
and diverted herſelf, in adorning and contemplating 
her own Web, ſhe retracts the Thread ſhe has un- 


folded, and ſwallows them up again into herſelf ; 


whereby the whole Nature of Things created, va- 
niſhes into nothing. 5 
After this manner our modern Brachmans repre- 


ſent the Birth, Order, and Periſhing of the World. 


* Chin. Illuſt, Par. III. Ch. 7. 8 
a 2 Nor 


4 ⁊ A 


Nor does this much differ from the Opinions of 
the Ancients we have above mentioned, (lib. i. cap.7.) 
provided, that taking off the fabulous Shell, we go 
to the Kernel. 1f you have leiſure to read a larger 
Account of the Indoſtan Gentiles, it is what you may 
find in Henry Lord, F. Bernier, and other Travellers, 
who have more diligently enquired into their Lite- 
rature. | 
In the Kingdom of Siam, which Borders upon 
the Empire of the Mogul, there is the ſame Progeny 
of the Brachmans. Guido Tachard, a Jeſuit, who 
was one of the French Ambaſſador's Retinue to the 
King of Siam, has given us this Account of ther 
Philoſophy or Theology. They ſay, That the 
fiſt Men were of greater Stature, and longer- 
lived than we now adays are; as alſo, that they 
lived many Ages free from Diſtempers. That this 
Modern Earth, parched with a long Heat, will 
at length be conſumed by Fire, the Ocean being 
dried up, the Mountains melted, and the whole 
Surface of the Earth being made level. This I find 
in our aforeſaid Author, with more of the ſame 1n 
others; all which a late Poet has compiled, and fa- 
cetiouſly explained in theſe Verſicles. * 


Stolidus Regni Myſta Siami, 
Octoginta dat perituro 
Secula Mundo. Tunc qui tantum 
Jam fuerit uno fervidus oculo, 
Septem paxdet lamina Phubus, 
Queis æquoreas ebibet Undas. 
QNueis immenſum vinaice fiamma 
* See, TExxcor. in Frag. Mar. Græc. 


Deſtruet 


AFFENDI AX. 
Deſtruet Orbem. Sed duo calidis, 

Que reſtabunt tecta favillis 

Binos homines Ova creabunt. 

Qui fircundo ſemine cultum 

Iterum poterunt reddere mundum, 
Quin now fallt Neptunns aqui, 
Alluet unquam, tantum rigui 
 Undique fontes dulceſque Lacus, 
Irrorabunt molliter herbas. 
Et perpetuo vere beatos 


8 


Thus attempted in Engliſb, viz. 
The Siam Prieſt with Notions wild 
And vain Philoſophy beguil'd, 

Strange Changes does relate: 
For fourſcore Ages tedious round 


Srill ſhall the World the ſame be found, 


Nor ſooner comes its Fate. 


But when the Sun who gilds the * 
With one delightful dazling Eye, 
Shball give a ſeven-fold Blaze, 
The mighty Ocean ſhall retire, 
And Earth ſubmit to that fierce Fire, 
That burns the boundleſs Seas. 
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But in the Embers will remain 
Two EGS to ſtock the World again; 
And raiſe the human Race, | 
From them two PERSOxNs ſoon will riſe; 
And fruitful Seed with large Supplies, 
Shall fill the deſart Place. 


On this new verdant happy Seat, 

Proud Neptwne's Waves ſhall never beat, 
But Rills the Flowers bedew. 

The Lakes will ſhine, the Fountains play, 

And Spring, in Robes profuſely gay, 
Will ſmile for ever new. 


The Siameſe Brachmans not only fay, that this 
Modern Earth muſt periſh, and that by Fire; but 
even that out of its Aſhes a new Earth muſt ariſe; 
and without 4 Sea ; that is to ſay, ſuch a one as 
St. Jahn the Prophet ſa w, - Xx1. 1. and with- 
out the yearly Viciſſitudes of the Seaſons, being 
bleſt with a perpetual Spring; ſuch another Earth as 

we have deſcribed in the Fourth Book of our Theory, 
Cap. 2. It 1s really a moſt wonderful thing that 
a Nation half barbarous, ſhould have retained theſe 
Opinions from the very Times of Noah ; for the 

could not have mind to a Knowledge of theſe 
Things any other way than by Tradition ; nor 
could this Tradition flow from any other Spring 


than Nogb, and the Ante-diluvian Sages. But __ 
ol 
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of what Author or Siameſe Traveller the Poet has 
taken theſe Things, I have not yet been able to 
learn. Moreover, the Kingdom of Coromandel, on 
the Southern Coaſt of the /ndies, has its Brachmans ; 
whoſe Manners and Doctrine have been with no 
ſmall Diligence enquired into by Abraham Rogers, 
who wrote the Book called anna apertam ad 
Arcana Gentiliſini. * Having himſelt lived many Years 
there. Now they affirm that there are ſeveral Werlds 
which do at one and the ſame time exiſt in divers 
Regions of the Univerſe: and that there are ſeveral 
ſucceſſive ones; for that the ſame World is deſtroy- 
ed and renewed again according to certain Periods 
of Time. They ſay alſo that our Terreſtrial World 
began by a certain Golden Age, and will periſh by 
Fire. Laſtly, they retain the Doctrine of the Ovan 
Aundanum, comparing the World to an Egg; as 
did the Ancients both Greeks and Barbarians. Fi- 
nally, to the, Kingdom of Coromandel is contigu- 
ous that of the Malabars; where Father Robert Vo- 
bilius. Founder (as it is ſaid) of the Mandarian Miſ- 
fron *, has ſpent no ſmall part of his Life, learned as 
well in the vulgar Indian Language, as in that of 
the Brachmans : Then he is ſaid to have written a 
=_ deal concerning the Theory of the Brachwans, 

t I know Av in * Language ry I have not 
yet happe to light u any of his Writings; 
4 any Meme of This, or the reſt of 
the Countries of the Indies, to be depended upon, to 
furniſh me with their Opinions, either from Eye or 
Ear Witneſſes. | 
We have likewiſe before mentioned the + Chineſe, 
a People of great Antiquity, but among the An- 


cients unknown, as to matter of Learning, they 

The Gate of Gentile Secrets unlock d. 

* Vide Alcgamb. | 

f M. Mart. Hiſt. S. in c. 1. & Niewhof. Legat. Bat. p. 51. 
a 4 have 
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have this in common with the reſt of the Orien- 
tals, that they compare the World to an Egg, and 
will have it to be of one. In like manner 
they ſay, their firſt Man, whom they call Puon- 
cunt, was born of an Egg; whether you will ſup- 
Poſe, that by it they mean the Chaos, or the Pri- 
mitive Earth; and although they do not ſeem to 
have derived their Philoſophy or Hiſtory from the 
Brachmans, yet they ſet fo great a Value on their 
Letters, and ſecret Alphabet, that as things Sacred, 
and of a very great Antiquity, they uſe to inſcribe 
them on their Idols. As for the Mahometans, who 
are ſpread at large over the Eaſt under ſeveral diffe- 
rent Dominions, I paſs by them, as Men of an up- 
ſtart, ignorant kind: What an Egyptian Prieſt for- 
merly told SoLoN, (Tow Greeks, are always Boys; 
not one of yow Greeks ever comes to be old) may, 
changing Names, be much more properly ſaid to 
them. Nor does the Egyptian give an ill Reaſon for 
| what he ſays, — © You are young in your Minds; 
c for in them is no Tenent of the Ancients, that 
cc comes by ancient Tradition: you retain no Learn- 
&« ing that is grey with old Age. Theſe things 
exactly ſquare with the Mahometans, whereſoever 
they are diſperſed, they retain nothing of ancient 
Wiſdom; for the Ambition of extending their 
Dominions, has taken from them all manner of Love 
or Deſire of Learning. Even in Perſia it ſelf, 
where formerly flouriſhed the myſtical Philoſophy 
of the great Zoroaſter, and the Magi, at this Day 
remains nothing worth taking notice of. The afore- 
mentioned Henry Roth relates, that when the Sara- 
Tens over- ran all Perſia, having beaten and ſlain the 
King of Jezdegrid about the Year of our Lord 628. 
ſome of the Perſſans, who could not bear the Yoke 
of a new Slavery, and new Religion, tranſported 
themſelves and their Effects by Sea into India: And 


. 


that having ſworn Allegiance to the Indian Kings, 
they each of them freely exerciſed their own Reli- 
gion, and ancient way of living. The ſame Au- 
thor relates ſome Opinions generally received by 
theſe Perſians tranſplanted into India, concerning the 
Original Age, and End of the World: But they 
are ſo ſtuffed with Fables, that they hardly ſeem 
worth while to repeat. This muſt be obſerved in 
general, of the modern Pagans, that there are (ir 1s 
true) now remaining amongſt them ſome Foorſteps 
of the moſt ancient Tenents, which come to them 
by Tradition from their Anceſtors, but quite over- 
 whelmed with Traſh and Filthineſs, being for the 
moſt part clogged with fabulous Additions, even to 
the degree of being nauſeous; inſomuch that when 
you come to manly Arguments, they are of no 
manner of Validity. I cannot but pity the Eaſtern 
World, that the Place which was the firſt Habita- 
tion of wiſe Men, and one Day a moſt flouriſhing 
Emporium for Learning, ſhould for ſome Ages pal 
have been changed into a wretched Barbarity. 


Tante'ne Animis cœleſtibus Ire ? Virg, 


I pray God grant that we may not undergo the 
Ve rad that in his * he — not 
withdraw that Light we now enjoy in the Weſt, 
but that it may be more and more diffuſed on all 
ſides, till The Knowledge of GOD ſhall have filled 
the Earth, as the Waters fill the Sea. 


— 


Io this Account, given by Dr. Burnet of the 
Brachmans-Notions relating to the Creation of the 
Warld, we have here ſubjoined the [ndian-Sentiments 
concerning the Souls Immortality, &c. in the fol- 
lowing Letter, viz. 

| To 
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TO THE 
Ricur HONOURABLE 
JOHN, 
Eazr, of ROCHESTER. 


M5 Lo xp, 

Had the Honour Veſterday to receive from the 

Hands of an humble Servant of your Lord- 

ſhip's, your moſt incomparable Verſion of 
that Paſſage of Seneca's, where he begins with, 
Poſt mortem nihil eft, ipſarue mers nihil, 8c. * 
and muſt confeſs, with your Lordſhip's Pardon, 
that I cannot but eſteem the Tranſlation to be, in 
ſome meaſure, a Confutation of the Original; ſince 
what leſs than a divine and immortal Mind could 
have produced what you have there written? In- 
deed, the Hand that wrote it may become Lumber, 
but ſure the Spirit that dictated it can never be ſo: 
No, my Lord, your mighty Genius is a moſt ſufh- 
cient Argument of its own Immortality ; and more 
prevalent with me, than all the Harangues of the 
Parſons, or Sophiſtry of the Schoolmen. No Sub- 
ject whatever has more entangled and ruffled the 
Thoughts of the wileſt Men, than this concerning 


After Death nothing is, and nothing Death, &c. See, The 
Edition of his Lordſhip's Poems, with Yalentinian. Printed by 
F. Tonſgn, | 


our 


rr 


gur Future State; it has been controverted in all 
Ages, by Men of the greateſt Learning and Parts. 
We mult alſo confeſs, that your Author Seneca has 
not wanted Advocates for the Aſſertion of his Opi- 
nion; nay, even ſuch, who would pretend to juſti- 
fy it, out of the very Scriptures themſelves; Ex. 
gr as when Solomon ſays, (Eccleſ. vii. 12.) — Then 
ſhall the Duſt return to Duſt as it was, and the Spirit 
70 God that gave it. And (Eccleſe iii. 20, 21.) 
when he declares, —— All ge 10 the ſame place; all 
are of Duſt, and all turn to Duſt again. Who 
eth the Spirit of Man that goeth upward, and the Spi- 
rit of the Beaſt that goeth downward to the Earth — 
Again, (Eccleſ. iii. 19.) when he tells us, That 
f a befalleth the Sons of Men befalleth Beaſts, even 
one thing befalleth them both: As the one dieth, ſo doth 
the other; yea, they have all one Breath: ſo that 4 
Man hath no pre above a Beaſt —— Likewiſe 
to ſuch who are defirous to know what their Friends 
are in the other World, or (to ſpeak more proper- 
ly.) their dead Friends know; Solomon anſwers 
their inconſiderate Viſb (Eccleſ. ix, 5.) with theſe 
Words — The Living know they ſhall die, but the 
Dead know not any thing Moreover, others, for 
the purpoſe, cite that Paſſage of Lake xx. 38. where 
it is ſaid, —— He is not 4 God of the Dead, but of 
the Living —— All which Texts (through the 
Weakneſs of Underſtanding) have by ſome Men 
been miſapplied, as concurrent with the Anime 
Mundi of PYTHAGORas, which has been ſince in 
a great meaſure revived by Averroes and Avicenna, 
although jn ane Point they differed among them- 
ſelves: For, that Averroes believed, after Death, 
our Souls returned and mixed with the common 
Soul of the World; whereas Avicenna thought it 
a diſtin& Portion of the Anima Mundi, which af- 
her gur Deaths requined entixe and ſeparate, til ir 


mer 
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met with ſome other Body capable of receiving it, 


and then being cloathed there with, it operated ad 


pientit. Menſiewr BERNIER likewile gives 
to Averroes, an account of much the 


modum 
us, 


dians of Indoſtan, whole Faith he illuſtrates after 
this Manner, — They believe (ſays he) the Soul 
© in Man's Body to be like a Bottle fill'd with Sea- 


© water, Which being cloſe ſtopped and caſt into 
ides it up and down, till by ſome Ac- 


© the Sea, ti 
« cident or other, the unfaithful Cork, or decrepit 
< Bottle, becomes diſordered, fo as the Water eva- 
e cuates and diſgorges it ſelf again into the com- 
c mon Ocean, from whence it was at firſt taken — 
Which agrees very well with what (as PHIL o- 
STRATVS tells us, lib. viii. chap. 13.) ApOL LON Tus, 


ing the Immortality of the Soul, in theſe Lines, as 
rendred from the Greek - 


Ef Anima immortalis, & incorrupta manebit, 

Non tua res, verum que providet omnia Dive ; 

| One velut acer equus, corrupto corpore Vinclis 

Profilit, & tenui miſcetur flamine Coli: 

Cui grave ſervitium eſt, atque intolerabile viſum. ——— 


The Soul's Immortal, and once being free, 
Belongs to Providence, and not to Thee: 
She, like a Horſe let looſe, doth take her flight 
Out of the Carcaſs, and herſelf unite. 

. With 


' fame Opinion held at this time by ſome of the I»- | 


after his Death, revealed to a young Man concern- 


* 


1 
| 
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With the pure Body of the liquid Sky; 
As weary of her former Slavery. 


But he, among the Heathens, who ſpake plain- 
eſt and fulleſt of this Matter, was PLiny in his 
Natural Hiſtory, lib. vii. ch. 4. where he writes to 
this purpoſe : ; 

After the Interment of our Bodies, there is 
c preat diverſity of Opinions concerning the Fu- 
ture State of our wandering Souls or Ghoſts; but 
. © the moſt general is this, That in what condition 
© they were before they were born Men, in the 
« ſame they ſhall remain when dead; foraſmuch as 
neither Body nor Soul hath any more ſenſe after 
our dying Day, than they had before the Day 
of our Nativity. However, ſuch is the Folly 
and Vanity of Men, that it extendeth even to 
future Ages; nay, and in the very time of 
Death, even flattereth ir ſelf with fine Imagina- 
tions and Dreams of I know not what after this 
Life. For, ſome crown the Soul with Immor- 
« rality, others pretend a Transfiguration thereof; 
and others ſuppoſe that the Ghoſts ſequeſtred 
© from the Body have Senſe; whereupon they ren- 
der them Honour and Worſhip, making a God 
© of him that is not ſo much as a Man: As if 
the Manner of Men's Breathing differed from 
« that of other living Creatures ; or as if there 
© were not to be found in the World many more 
Things that live much longer than Man; and 
yet no Man judgeth in them the like Immorta- 
c lity. But ſhew me, if you can, what is the 
© Subſtance and Body of the Soul (as it were) by 
© it elf? What kind of Matter is it apart from 
© the Body? Where lyeth the Cogitation that ſhe 
Shath? How 1s her Seeing? How is her Hear- 


ing 


* 
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© ing performed ⁊ What Toucheth ſhe? Nay, what 
one thing doth ſhe? How is ſhe employed Or 
« if there be none of all this in her, what good 
« can there be without the ſame? Again, I would 
© fain know where ſhe reſides after her departure 
from the Body? And what an infinite Multitude 
£ of Souls, like Shadows, would there be in fo 
© many Apes as well paſt, as to come? Now, ſure- 
© ly, theſe are but fantaſtical, fooliſh, and childiſh 
Toys, deviſed by Men that would fain live al- 
« ways; the like foolery is there in preſerving the 
© Bodies. Nor was the Vanity of Dzmocritvs 
© leſs, who promiſed a Reſurrection of the Body, 
_ et himſelf could never riſe again. But what 

e aFolly of Follies is it, to think that Death ſhould 
© be the way to a ſecond Life? What Repoſe, 
© What Reſt could ever the Sons of Men have, 
© if their Souls did remain in Heaven above with 
« Senſe, whilſt their Shadows tarried beneath a- 
© mong the infernal Spirits? Certainly theſe ſweet 
* Inducements and pleaſing Perſuaſions, this fooliſh 
« Credulity and Eaſineſs of Belief, deſtroyeth the 
Benefit of the beſt Gift of Nature, Death. It 
* likewiſe doubleth the Pains of a Man that is to 
die, if he does but conſider what is to become 
© of him hereafter; how much more eaſy and 
0 2 Security were it, for each Man to ground 
© his Reaſons and Reſolutions upon an aſſurance, 
© that he ſhould be in no worſe a Condition than 
he was before he was born. ” 
No theſe (my Lord) with what others I have 
mentioned in my Anima Muni * : are the chief 
mm of the Moraliſts among the ancient Hea- 
thens. e 


 * Or, Au Hiſtorical Narration of the Opinions of the An- 
cients concerning Man's Soul after this Life, according to un- 
enlightened Nature. Printed Aun. 1679. 


In 
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In anſwer to which, ſome of our Moderns ar- 
e, That if the Soul be not Immortal, the whole 
Univerſe would at this time be deceived, ſince all 
our Laws do now ſuppoſe it ſo. But to this it has 
been replied, That if the Whole be nothing but the 
Parts, (as muſt be allowed) then, ſince there is no 
Man who is not deceived, as Plato faith, it is ſo 
far from an Offence, that it is abſolutely neceſſa 
to grant, either that the whole World is deceived, 
or at leaſt the greater part of it; for ſuppoſing that 
there be but Three Laws, viz. That of Moſes, That 
of Chriſt, and That of Mahomer ; either all are falſe, 
and fo the whole World is deceived ; or only two 
of them, and ſo the greater part is deceived. But 
we muſt know, as Plato and Ariſtotle well obſerve, 
That a Politician is a Phyſician of Minds, and that 
his Aim is, rather to mike Men good, than know- 
ing; wherefore, according to the diverſity of Men, 
he muſt render himſelf agreeable to the diverſity of 
Humours, for the attainment of his End. Now 
there are ſome Men fo ingenuous and good-natured, 
that they are induced to Virtue by the mere Ex- 
cellency thereof, and withdraw themſelves from 
Vice, purely for the fake of irs own Deformity ; 
and theſe are Men the beſt diſpoſed, tho' rarely to 
be met with. Others, who are worſe inclined, 
notwithſtanding the Beauty of Virtue, and Turpi- 
tude of Vice, do ſtill practice virtuous Things, 
and refrain from thoſe that are vicious, merely out 
of Rewards, Praiſes, Honours, Puniſhments and 
Diſpraiſes, whom we may enrol in the ſecond 
Rank. Again, others, for hope of ſome Good, as 
well as for fear of corporal Puniſhment, are made 
virtuous : wherefore Politicians, that they may at- 
rain ſuch Virtue, allure them with the hopes of 
Riches, Dignity and Command; at the ſame time, 
to prevent their committing Vice, they terrify them 
4 We with 
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with ſome Puniſhment either in Purſe, Honour, or 
Body. But others our of a Savageneſs and Ferocity 
of Nature, are moved with none of theſe things, 
as daily Experience ſheweth ; wherefore for ſuch, 
they have propoled to the Virtuous, Rewards in 
another Lite; and to the Vicious, Puniſhments, 
which do moſt of all terrify: fince the greater 
of Man, if they do good, do it ratherout of 
fear of eternal Loſs, than hope of eternal Gain, for- 
aſmuch as we have a more ſenſible Idea of Suffer- 

ing and Loſſes, than of E, and the 
Entertainment there. Now becauſe this laſt Expe- 
dient may be profitable to all Men of what Condi- 
tion ſoever, Lawgivers, conſidering the proneneſs 
of Men to Evil, and themſelves aiming at the pub- 
lick Good, eſtabliſhed the Immortality of the Soul, 
perhaps, at firſt, nor ſo much our of a regard to 
Truth as to Honeſty, hoping thereby to induce 
Men to Virtue. Nor are Politicians to be fo much 
blamed herein, more than Phyſicians, who many 
times, for the Benefit of their Patients, are com- 
pelled to feign and pretend divers things; ſince, in 
like manner, Pohricians deviſe Fables only to regu- 
late the People; notwithſtanding, in theſe Fables, 
as AVERROES fatth, (Prolog. in iii. Phyſ.) there is 
properly neither Truth nor Falihood. Thus Nurſes 
bring their Children ro thoſe things which they 
know are good for them, after the like manner; 
whereas if the Man or the Child were either found 
in Body, or Mind, neither would the Phyſician 
or the Nurſe ſtand in need of ſuch Contrivances. 
Likewiſe, if all Men were in that firſt Rank above 
mentioned, tho* we ſhould admit the Morrality of 
the Soul, they would yet (perhaps) be virtuous 
and hone!t; but ſuch are rare to be found, and 
there ort it is neceſſary ro uſe other Expedients: 
neither is there any Abſurdity herein, ſince al- 
moſt 
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moſt all human Nature is immerſed in Matter, and 
partaketh but little of the Intellect; whence Man 
is more diſtant from Intelligences, than a ſick Man 
from him that is ſound, or a Fool from a wiſe 
Man; fo that it is no wonder if a Politician makes 
uſe of ſuch Ways or Means, for the publick Eſta- 
bliſhment of good Manners.. And my 
LoxD, beſides the Authority of the Holy Scrip- 

tures, as alſo the, innumerable other A 
which may be deduced as well from Philoſ 
as Reaſon, to prove the Immortality of the Soul, 
together with irs Rewards and Puniſhments, (tho 
I _— not their Duration) yet there is no 
greater weight with me, than the 
ty 1 es and convenience that it ſhould 
* as well to compleat the Juſtice of God, as 
perfect the l N Man, not only in this 
World, but in which is to come. And for 
this very Reaſon, when I hear Seneca the Philoſo- 
pher, and others, preaching up the Doctrine of the 
Souls Immortality, with a 


| Ouid mihi Cure erit Transfuga ? 


Tacked to the End of it, nothing under Heaver 
to me r n or 9 
For, as to ſu a hum- drum Deity chewi 
own Nature, a droning God fit hugg 2 us, Fog 
ſelf, and h 8 fem bo 
Creatures, is an Atheiſm no leſs irrational, than 
to deny the 'very Eſſence of « Divine Being; ſo, 
in my Opinion, to believe an Immortality of the 
Soul, without its due Rewards and Pn 
is alrogether as irrational and uſeleſs, as to believe 
the Soul to be mortal; by ſuch a Faith we rob 
the Soul of its beſt Title to Immorliy 


* 
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what need is there of an Executor, where there are 
do Debts to — nor any Eſtate to inherit 3 But 
Pomponatins, and more eſpecially, Cardan in his 
Theonoftan, will furniſh your Lon Ds with great 
Variety upon this Subject, altho I am ſure you 
will meer with ſo noble an Entertainment no where, 


a in your own „ 
Ladgate. Eu. L. 
Feb. 7. 1638. (25 Lond) 
Var Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 


| Archeologie Philoſophice. 


E think our ſelves obliged to introduce 
tis Ess Ar, by a very ſincere Acknow- 
ledgment of that profound F. eſpect 


Which we pay to the Memory of the 
learned Dr. Burnet, a Gentleman no leſs diſtin- 

iſhed by his Piety, than uncommon Penetration 
in the more curious Parts of Literature. If we 


Writings which he has left behind him, it was cer- 
tainly very delicate and beneficent ; for thro” all 
his Compoſures there breathes a moſt generous Spirit 
of Humanity, and the moſt extenſive Benevolence 
to Mankind. 
Whatever Obſervations therefore are here made 
on his ARCH&OLOGY, or any other of his Per- 
formances, they are none of them defigned ro de- 
tract in the leaſt from the ſhining Reputation of 
this valuable Author, but are all calculated either 
to confirm and explain the Doctor's Notions, or 
elſe (when we apprehend he has left Room for a 
different Opinion) to preſentthe Reader with ſuch 
Arguments as may induce him to think freely for 
himſelf, and difſcar even from the Opinions of this 
excellent Author. 3 
It may be firſt proper to ſubjoin a few Particu- 
lars to the Account given of this great Man, and 
his Writings, by the Reverend Mr. Earszzr. 
| d 2 Arche. 


may form 2 Judgment of his Temper from the 
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ie Philoſophice was publiſhed by Dr. 
BuRNET in the * fin ny Dedication 
to King WiLLtan, he ſtiles himſelf his Chaplain, 
and his Majeſty afterwards, thro' the Recommen- 
dation of Archbiſhop Tillorſos, made him Clerk of 
the Cloſet, &- =} 
We with Mr. Earsexy, tho' with all 
due Deference to the Doctors Judgment, that the 
Second Book of the AxcyuzoLoGy ought rather 
to have been the Firſt, for which Reaſon we have 
C the Diſpoſition of them; and to make the 
Work more intelligible to an Engliſh Reader, the 
Four Chapters we now offer are the four 44 Chap- 
ters of the 24 Book in the Original. 5 
A Tranſlation of this Book was ſome Years ſince 


ſuppreſſed by an I»juniticn in „ but (as we. 
have been informed) not for its ne, but leit 
the Author's Semiments ſhould fall under a 44/- 
repreſentation. : 


Beſides thoſe Writings publiſhed by our Author 
himſelf, we have an Account of ſeveral Pieces 
which he left behind him. Fraxcis Wilkinſon, of 
| Lincolus Inn, Eſq; his intimate Friend, in a Preface 
to the Treatiſe De Fide & Officiis Chriſtianorum, a- 
mong other Things obſerves, that, It was cuſ- 
_ & tomary with Dr. BurNET, before he publiſhed 
« any of his Works, for the greater Exactneſs, 
* to have two or three Copies printed off, and to 
«« keep one of them interleaved for his own Uſe, 
& that ſo he might have an Opportunity of making 
& ſuch Alterations as he thought proper. 
Mr. Witxixnsox is of Opinion, that he 
never deſigned to publiſh thoſe Trafts De State 
Mortworum & Reſurgentium, or De Fide & Officiis 
 Chriſtianorum; for he alſo notes, (in that Preface we 
juſt now mentioned) that the Dr. thought he had 
already droniged too many ſacred Myſteries ; a 


We — 


| 


| and his Writings, is pleaſed to ſay * 7 believe 
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he himſelf occaſionally _—_ it to the Editor, hat 
ſaid more than as 

The Treatiſe De Stars Mortworun & Reſtrgenti- 
am, was purchaſed by an eminent Phyſician, to 
whom the learned World are obliged for a fine 
Latin Edition of that curious Work, as they are 
to 2 noble Lord for the other D Fide & Officiis 
Chriſtianorum. Mr. W1t.x1nSON farther adds, that 
the Dr. left three Ch „ 


viz. the X®, XI"), and XII; the 
Ned, Concerning 1 Roman Catholick Religion? | 
XJeb, Concerning the Roman Catholich In uifition. 
X11, C other Doctrines of the Ro- 
man Catholick Church, and her celebrated ** 
bility. . | 


He alſo left two Dialogues concerning the * 


fairs of the I ws, which, (fays Mr. 3 
were all fairly written by the Author's own 


« Hand, and in my Opinion, they are not un- 
« worthy ſo great a Man. But becauſe the Dr. 
de had put his FINIS at the IX Chapter of 
er this Book, (he is ſpeaking of the Tract De Fide 
& Officiis ) e as he would have it go 
« to the Preſs, I who am only to a& as an Editor, 
ce (ſays he) cannot proceed any farther without 
ce Diſhonour.“ | 
Our Author treats in the next Place concerning 
the Reſtarration of the I RWS, which is now pub- 
liſhed at the End of Mr. W1txinson's Edition 


of the Treatiſe De Sta Mortnorum & Reſurgen- 
tium. 


Mr. EAR BERT in his Account of our Author 


- * See Mr. Earbery's Tranſlation of The State Dead, 
Vol, II. Page 130. * * Fs 
b 3 if 
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F bis Preparations had come forth againſs the Papiſts, 
Loads have ſhaken 1 5 
Leave to differ here from this Gentleman, fince the 
Arguments againſt the Papiſts which we meet with 
in His Works already publiſhed are exceeding ner- 
vous, and if they have not ſhaken the Varican, have 
To return now to the Work ne op Bra Dr. 
ſpeaking concerning PARADISE, ſays, ll wot 

pronounce any Thing poſitively concerning the Place, or 

N * but ir is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve from ſeveral Paſſages in his Wiitings, that he 
looked upon the MHeſaical Deſcription of it to be 
Parabolical, together: with the Account of all thoſe 
| Occurrences which paſſed in that remarkable Place t. 

On the contrary, it is the general Opinion of 
Divines, that the Account of Paradiſe is not fign- 
rave but real, ſince it is given us with all thoſe 
Circumſtances which uſually accompany true Hiſ- 
tory. Beſides we have a particular Deſcription of 
the Rivers that ſurrounded it, and the Trees which 
adorned it. | 

We grant that Moszs in his Hiſtory of the Cre- 
ation, did in ſome Inſtances comply with the low 
Capacities of his People, and delivered himſelf ra- 
ther according to vulgar Apprehenſions, than Phy- 
ſical Truths, and the real State of the Caſe; as par- 
ticularly when he repreſents the Moon as a greater 
Light, and ſuperior to the Stars; but yet one would 
be apt to imagine, that the ſacred Penman deſigned 
to be underſtood literally, when he gave us an Ac- 
count of the firſt and ſolemn Tranſactions between 


* Sed de Regione aut Loco Paradiſi, nihil a nobis definien- 
dum eſt, Gr. Archzologiz Philoſophicz, Cap. VII. Pag. 375. 
Præterea ſunt quzdam Narrationes veritas Alea, 


non autem ſingulis Apicibus ſed quoad ſummam Rei & Propoe 
God 


fitum Authoris. Idem Pag. 386. 


— 
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God and Man, on which the Fare of all 
his Poſterity; and I cannot but think that the 
Flowers of Paradiſe were real and not painted, and, 
that all the Charms of that delicious Scene, were 
truly ſuch as became an infinitely powerful and 
beneficent BEING to pre for the Entertain 
ment of his new and beloved Favourite. 
It were endleſs to enumerate the Variety of Opi- 
nions among Philoſophers and Divines concerning 
| Paradiſe. I we take this Name of Paradiſe ge- 
nerally, it ſignifies a Place of Delight, and perhaps 
it may not be amiſs before we treat of it in a The- 
ological Manner, to conſider, a little, ſome beautiful 
| Deſcriptions which we meet with, in Heathen Au- 
thors, of Gardens of Pleaſure, all which ſeem to 
have taken their Original from, the ſacred Hiſtory 
of the Garden of EDEN. 
The Poetical Deſcriptions of the Golden Ape, 
were 3 drawn from 22 _ t 
Spring (as they tell us) was perpetual, and the Earth 
produced all Sorts of Corn and Fruit, without 
Care or Labour. This State is very finely deli- 
neated by Ov1D, in the firſt Book of his Meta- 
morphoſes. And Dr. BuxwnerT himſelf t has obſerved, 
that their Notions of the Ehn Fields were fi 
after the Model of our Paradiſe, or their Golden 
Age. The Engliſh Reader will meet with all the 
Inſtances brought in that Chapter by our Author, 
in the Courſe of our preſent Undertaking; in the 
mean Time, two or three curious Examples which 
the Doctor there produces, will probably be grate- 
ful, and like the Taſte of ſome early Fruit, give 


' Geography. | 
+ Archzologiz Philoſophicz, Book II. Chap. 6, 


b 4 him 
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he can of il De- 
| ge of the Vie. I 


Homzn thus Ae his E09 


The Gods will ſend Thee to th' Ex Fields, 
And utmoſt Bounds of Earth, where Rhadamanthus 
Serenely ſmiles, with ever golden Treſſes. 
There Men enjoy a ſweet and bleſſed Life, 
No wintry Storms can ſtain their blooming Joys, 
The peaceful Ocean ſends perpetual Zephyrs, 
To bleſs th! Inhabitants with cuneful Murmurs. 


Vine, is the like Manner, deſcribe the 
' Elyfian Shades t. 

Deveners Laces lass G eee virets 
Fortunatorum Nemorum, ſedeſque beatas, 
Largior hic Campos Ether & Lumine veſtit 
2 2 foe „ 


. is Hau v, Q Tripeeres e, 4 
Aera Thwurn, 33 des Pudupdele; 
| Th fan gin wh e ee, 
— — watks ore wer” GuGes 
e bet ae a, 
 T-Encid VL 


They 
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— They took their Way, 
Where long extended Plains of Pleaſure lay. 
The verdant Fields with thoſe of Heaven may vye; 
With e£ther veſted, and a purple Sky: 
The bliſsful Seats of happy Souls below : 
Stars of their own, and their own Su they know. 

ny Darn. 


PruTARcH ſpeaking of the Fortunate Iſlands , 
(the fame in Reality with Elyſwm, under a newer 
Name) ſays they have moderate Showers, tho they 
fall but ſeldom : And, for the moſt Part, they have 
ſoft and dewy Winds, whence the Region becomes 
exceeding fruitful, and freely yields its Plants and 
delicious Fruits to the Inhabitants, without an 
Labours of Husbandry. The Air which 
theſe Iſlands is fo temperate, that the People who 
— in them never can receive any Inconvenience 
from it. 

There is a famous Paſſage of Droporvs Sicu- 
LVS, which ought not to be paſſed by. Where, 
under the Name of the Toprabanian I he has 
given us a moſt lively Draught of the Earthly Pa- 
radiſe or Elyſian Fields. 4 
22 te Jpn (ys 1 who live ay the 
Aqui i x enjo tu | Temperature Air, 
and are ine wards wi Heat nor Cold. All 
Sorts of Fruit hang ripe on the Trees t 
the Year. The Days and Nights are there 
tually equal, and fo rich is the Soil that it — 
forth ſpontaneouſly. The Inhabitants uſually pro- 


In Vit. Sertor. Pag. 571, 572. 


long 
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long their Lives without any Diſtempers, to the 
Term of an hundred and fifty Years. Thus far 
our Author * * 
 ProcoPivs ſpeaks of a Paradiſe in a certain 
Part of Africa. There was (ſays he) a King of 
the Yandals, who built a Royal Palace in the moſt 
delightful Paradife, for many delicious Fountains 
bedewed and watered it, and the Woods around it 
were continually green, fragrant, and flouriſhing, 
refreſhed with ſweet Gales and temperate Air. 
PLaTo:* writes, that there is a Place on the 
Earth ſo high above the Clouds, that they cannot 
rain upon it, nor is any immoderate Heat felt 
there, tho* it be near the Region of Fire, but there 
is always a Temperature of Air moſt pure and per- 
fe& ; ſo that all Things grow there in greater A- 
bundance than in any other Part of the Earth, 'and 
the Men are of purer Complexion and longer Life 


than we; neither do they feed on ſuch Fruits as we 


do here, but alway 
Youth. 
But moſt remark 


s enjoy a perfect Freſhneſs of 


able is the Deſcription of Para- 


diſe by Lactantius Firmianus, in his Treatiſe of the | 


Phenix, Soaring of that Country, whither ſhe 
took her Flight after ſhe had burned her ſelf in 
Arabia, and revived again. His Words are theſe, 
There is in the fartheſt Part of the Eaſt a bleſſed: 
Place, where the high Gate of the eternal Pole is 
open, it is neither annoyed with the Heat of the 
Sun, nor the Cold of the Winter, but there, from 
whence the Sun ſends us the Beauties of the Day, 
are neither Mountains nor Vallies: The Fields 
are all level in a great and pleaſant Plain, which yer 
is much higher than the talleſt Mountain of ours. 
There' is a flouriſhing Wood adorned with many 


* PHEDON, 


beautiful 


beautiful Trees, whoſe Branches enjoy a perpetual 
Verdure; and even when PHAETON, by his Raſh« 
nefs, burnt the World, this Place was not touched 
by the Flame: And it remained entire and unhurt 
when Demcalion's Flood overwhelmed the Worlds 
for the Waters could not reach it by Reaſon of 
the Height thereof. There is neither knguiſhing 
Diſeaſe, painful old Age, nor conſuming 
no Fear, no Grief, no greedy Deſires of Riches or 
Revenge, diſturb their Repoſe, no frozen Dew 
touches their Earth, no miſty Cloud covers their 
Fields; in the midſt of this Wood there is a Foun- 
| tain of tranſlucent and ſweet Waters, which once 
a Month refreſhes the whole Place. The Trees 
therein are of a wonderful Height, and always 
hang full of Fruit. EC 
But leaving theſe Paradiſes, which 
| are too fictitious to merit our Regard and Belief, 
let us examine a little what grave Authors and Di- 
vines have wrote on this Subject. St. Joun Da- 
MASCENE * diſcourſing concerning Paradiſe has theſe 
Words. God having created Man in his own I- 
yn +; 
Eart or him a Ro 
Place, — an he might lead a happy and — 
Life; and this is that divine Paradiſe planted by his 
own omnipotent Hands in Eden, full of Pleaſure 
and Delight: For he placed him in the Eff, in 
the higheſt and moſt magnificent Place of all the 
Earth, where there is a perfect Temperature, a pure 
and delicate Air, and the Plants are continual 
green and fragrant; it is always repleniſhed wit 
delicious Perfumes, with a Light moſt clear, and 2 
Beauty above Man's Underſtanding : In a Word, 
it was a Place only fit for the Habitation of him 


* Book II. Chap. 1. 
+ who 
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who was created in the Image of God him- 
The Reader may obſerve, that this laſt Deſcrip- 
tion is not much different from ſome of the for- 
mer. And venerable Bepz treating of this Matter 
fays, the Earthly Paradiſe is a Place moſt delight- 
ful, beautified with Abundance of fruitful Trees, 
and refreſhed with a goodl Langer The Situ- 
ation of it is in the oriental Parts, the Ground of 
which is ſo high, that the Waters of the Flood 
could not reach it. 

-STxaBO affirms, that the Height of the Earth 
where Paradiſe is, 'reaches to the Circle of the 
Moon, for which Reaſon it received no Injury 
from the Flood. 

St. Cunrsosron ſays, before the Flood Men 
knew where Paradiſe was, but after the Deluge they 
loft the Knowledge of it. And indeed we need 
—_ MO e Ae 
by Meoſes's Deſcription of its ſurrounding Rivers, 
2 4 cannot but reaſonably ſuppoſe, that ſuch 
2 Flood as was ſent to drown the whole World, 
muſt make a great Alteration in the Earth, raiſing 
the Vallies, and the Mountains, (unleſs we 
ſuppoſe with Dr. Barnet, and divers other very 

confiderable Men) that it was all plain and level 
before the Flood. For we ſee oftentimes in the o- 
verflowing of great Rivers, that whole Countries 
have been made like a Sea, and ſometimes the lar- 
geſt Rivers have changed their Courſe. If there- 

fore the Impetuoſity of one River can work ſuch 
wonderful Effects, what ſhall we think of the ra- 
ging Fury of the univerſal Flood? 
I I believe therefore, if we conſider all Circum- 
. we ſhall ſee Reaſon to believe, that Aoſes s 
Deſcription of Paradiſe is to be taken in a ſtrict and 
literal Senſe ; nor can I imagine what_Abſurdiries 
will 
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will flow from it; what Delight is more innocent 
and refreſhing, than that whi be met with in 
the Sweets and Beauties of a n? And what 
can be more Þ than that God ſhould intro- 
duce his new made Creature and Favourite into 
ſuch a lovely Scene of overflowing: Pleaſures? ? 
Dr. BuxxeT ſeems to think it ſtrange, that 
God ſhould for ſo ſmall a Crime, as the eating of 
2 little Fruit, ce ſo ſevere a Sentence on 
Mankind“: But we are to conſider the ſovereign 
Authority which a Creator has over the Work of 
his Hands, and alſo the Gratitude which is un- 
doubtedly due to an infinite and indulgent Bene- 
Our Author takes Notice of many Difficulties; 
which, in his Opinion, will unavoidably lex 
us, if we adhere to the literal — of the 
Hiſtory of the Fall of Man, as we meet with it 
in the Book of Geneſis. He makes particular Ex- 
ceptions againſt the DiALoc uE of Evz with the 
Serpent, and gives us this Repreſentation of it. 
God, upon Pain of Death, prohibits Adam and 
mW ing the Fruit of 1 
e: But it happened, upon a Time, that Eve 
Ge ſolitary under this Tree, without her Huſ- 
band, there came to her a Serpent or Adder ; which, 
tho“ I know not by what Means or Power, ci- 
villy accoſted the Womar, (if we may judge of the 
Thing by the Event) in theſe Words, or to this 
Purpoſe, 
; = All hail moſt fair one, &c. 
I ſhall not here tranſcribe this mug ſince 
the Reader may turn back and find it at full length 
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in the gb Page of this Tranſlation: Yet, I cannot 
but obſerve, that the celebrated 11 Ton gives us in 
his Paradiſe loft a Dialogue between Evx and the 
— SnnpeNT; which ſeems more „as well as 
to the Moſaic Hiſtory, at the ſame Time 
it is embelliſhed with all the Beauties of ſacred 
| Poeſy: it. would be redious 5 inſert 1 as 
containing many Pages, but a Specimen of it may 
not be amiſs. The Serpens is introduced thus ad- 
dreſſing Eve. ; 
Wonder not ſovereign Miſtreſs! if perhaps 
Thou canſt who art ſole Wonder; much leſs arm 
Thy Looks the Heaven of Mildneſs with Diſdain. 
Diſpleas'd that I approach Thee thus, and gaze 
Inſatiate; I thus ſingle nor have fear d 
Thy awful Brow, more awful thus retir'd, 
Faireſt Reſemblance of thy Maker fair ; 
Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine, 
By Gift, and thy cceleſtial Beauty adore, 
With Raviſhment beheld ! there beſt beheld 
Where univerſally admired. But here 

In this Incloſure wild, theſe Beaſts among 
(Beholders rude and ſhallow to diſcern 
Half what in Thee is fair) One Man except 
Who ſees thee? and what is One l who ſhould'ſt 
be ſeen 
Goddeſs among, Gods, ador d and ſerv'd 
By Angels numberleſs thy daily Train. The 
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The Afiver of Evn is very Natural— 
What may this mean, Language of Man, protiounc'd 
By Tongue of Brute, and human Senſe expreſt? 
The firſt, at leaſt, of theſe, I thought deny'd 
To Beaſts whom God at their Creation Day 
Created Mute to all articular Sound. 
The latter I demur; for in their Looks 
Much Reaſon, and in their Actions oft appears 
Thee Serpent, ſubtil'ſt Beaſt of all the Field 
I knew, but not with human Voice indu'd, 
Redouble then this Miracle and fay 
How cam'ſt thou ſpeakable of Mute; and how 
| To me fo friendly grown above the Reſt 

Of brutal Kind that daily are in Sight? 
Say, for ſuch Wonder claims Attention due. 


TI ſhall refer hs Reader to the ninth Book of 

Paradiſe Loſt, whence theſe Lines are taken, where 
he may find this Dialogue agreeably drawn our and 
finiſhed. 

The Doctor ſeems to wonder how the $ 
ſhould be able to ſpeak to the Woman. The Rea- 
der upon ſerious Reflection, will, I — not, 
conclude that it was an evil and mali » 


who made uſe of the Serpent to — his ac- 
curſed Intentions. The Doctor farther objects, 
that there is no Mention made of ſuch a „ in 
the Moſaic al- Account of the Fall of Man. But 
We 
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whe dr regs of at that, ſince the Serpent was 
the only Agent who appeared in that vile and de- 
teſtable —.— * the Doctor himſelf lays it 
down for a Rule, (and 8 good one it 2 an 
the Scriptures ſomerimes ſpeak according to 13 * 
ance, and not Reality, as * the Sun is ſaid to 
have ſtood ſtill, cr. Now as the Serpent only ap- 
peared to tempt Evx, ſhe is ſaid to have been de- 
ceived by him, tho the Devil was the real Contriver 
of her lamentable Fall. 

If we impartially weigh this Matter, we ſhall not 
be apt to reflect on the divine Goodneſs for that 
R , which was laid on our firſt Parents, we 
can never think i it hard that they ſhould be forbidden 
to eat of the Fruit of one particular Tree, who 


had ſuch a and ind t 3 to make 
free with => —— 


of that fertile and 
delightful — 
It is undeniable, that Sin and Miſery have ſtained 
the Beauty of this lower Creation, and the nobler 
Part of Man is continually ſubje& ro be moleſted 
by inferior Appetites, and degenerate Paſſions. 

The Heathen Philoſophers were very buſy in their 
Enquiries after the Cauſe of this unhappy Bondage, 
for they were all ſenſible that there m alt have been 
ſome great Change in Man, fince he came out of 
the Hands of his Creator. But after all their moſt 
inquiſitive Searches, they could meet with no ſatiſ- 
factory Account of the Origin of this univerſal 
Malady, but were forced to fit down in Darkneſs 
and Uncertainty. 

Now Mosts has given us a POE IF Account 
of the Spring of this unhappy Degeneracy, and the 
Cauſe of ſuch woful Alteration. And fince it is the 
moſt reaſonable that has yet been 


uced, we 


ought, doubtleſs, to reſt contented with it, and 
And 


— — — 


receive it with Faith and 8— 


And tho' the Fall of Mam was really deplorable, 
yet thro” the infinite Mercy of God, it became an 
Occaſion for the divine Goodneſs, to exert it ſelf 
in a very ſurpriſing Manner, and Man was won- 
derfully reſtored to the Hopes of a more exalted Fe- 

licity, than that which he had fo raſhly forfeited, 

Surely we can never ſufficiently admire the in- 
effable Compaſſion of our great Creator, who has 
thus enabled us to regain Paradiſe, but has likewiſe 
inriched it with new Delights and brighter Enter- 
tainments. HS 

The Doctor wonders *, that ſome Guardian Au- 

el did not appear to ſuccour Eve in the Hour of 

emptation, and ſhield her from the fatal Effects 

of the Serpent s Subtilty, and her own Ignorance 
and Imbecility. 
We have all the Reaſon in the World to believe, 
that Almighty God endued our firſt Parents with 
Knowledge and Strength ſufficient to overcome the 
Ha earn - the Devil, and favoured them _ 
the Miniſtry of good Angels at proper Times, anc 
ſuitable 4-7 gy Ang * Ty 

But had Angels immediately in ed in the 
important and critical Minute, Cherubims 
with flaming Swords ſtood between Eve and the 
fatal Fruit, and ſtrictly guarded it, as afterwards 
they did the Gates of Paradiſe, where had any 
Room been left for her to manifeſt her Obedience, 
her Love or her Gratitude ? 

Our Author expreſſes ſome Surprize, that Hea- 
ven, Earth, and all Nature, ſhould feel the fad 
Effects of Adam's Tranſgreſſion; but as we ob- 
ferved in another Place, no Man can rightly con- 
celve what diſmal Effects will naturally attend 

* Quod & hoc totum ab Inſcitia & Imbecillitate Mulieris 
proveniſſe dixeris, æquum utique ſuiſſet ignaræ & imbecilli fæ- 
minæ ſaccuriſſe ex altera Parte bonos Angelos. ſuch 

0 uc 
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ſuch a wilful Provocation of an infinite Majeſty ; 
and beſides when the Lord of this lower Creation 
received ſo ſhameful an. Overthrow, the inferior 
Parts of Nature might well mourn by Sympathy, 
and put on all the Marks of Sorrow and Dejection. 
The Doctot gives a Hint as if he thought that 
this Threatning in the Day that ye eat thereof ye ſhall 
ſurely die, could not ani wer any valuable Purpoſe , 
or be ſufficient to deter our firſt Parents, particular- 
ly Eve, from the divine Command. 
To die! what is that, might the inexperienced Wo- 
man ſay, why had never ſeen any Thing dead, no 
not ſo much as a Flower, nor had ever ſeen Sleep, 
which is the Image of Death, nor Night, nor as 
yet had formed any Ideas of them. 
But with all due Reſpect to the ſuperior Genius 
of fo great a Man, I muſt ſay, that I cannot well 
imagine, how Man could be created in the Image 
2 ww and * with ſuch why" Yr as we 
nd he was, et be ignorant to ſuch a Degree 
as the Doctor ph him. Had he Wiſdom e- 
nough to give a Name to every Animal, a Name 
which was moſt ſuirable ro its Nature, and can we 
imagine that he could form no adequate Idea of 
Death, which was the Puniſhment threatned to his 
Diſobedience, or of Sleep, into which in a few 
Hours he was to enter ! | 
I own the Doctor particularly inſtances in Eve, 
but neither had Apan as yet ſeen any Thing dead, 
no not ſo much as a Flower, &c. and yet we can- 
not think it had been conſiſtent with the divine 
Wiſdom, to pronounce a Threatning againſt him, 


Mori! Quid hoc Rei eft, inquit ignara Virgo quz nihil 
unquam mortuum viderat, ne florem quidem; neque mortis 
imaginem, ſomnum vel noctem oculis vel animo adhuc ſen- 


ſerat. 
had 


— — — 
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had he been ignorant of the Nature of it; and the 
Argument will hold as to the Caſe of Eve. 
I apprehend that the Doctor raiſes ſome needleſs 
Scruples as to the Cherubim, which ſtood before 
the Gates of Paradiſe with flaming Swords, to pre- 
vent the Return of our firſt Parents; he imagines 
it had been much properer to have ſurrounded Pa- 
radiſe with a River, becauſe as Adam and Eve were 
entirely i t of the Uſe of Boats or Ships, that 
Method had been as ſufficient to have prevented 
their Entrance as a Guard of A = 
But I wonder he did not conſider that (our firſt 
Parents having fo greatly offended the divine 
Majeſty) Reaſon ir ſelf will inform us, that 
a ſolemn Declaration of his Reſentment was moſt , 
agreeable to the Nature of their Tranſgreſſion. 

Had he ſurrounded Paradiſe (of which their Be- 
haviour had rendered them very unworthy) with 
a thouſand Rivers, it could not have ſtruck them 
with ſuch an awful Pear, it could not ſo effectuall 
have driven them far from Paradiſe. F 

He next raiſes a Queſtion concerning the Puniſh- 
ment of the Serpent, and enquires why that Crea 
ture ſhould ſuffer for a Crime which was commit- 
ted by the Devil? 

But may we not recollect that it is uſual to look 
with Averſion on the Inſtruments by which great 
Miſchiefs are ? and do not Men behold 
with Horror, even the very Sword which has been 
ebe Beger objecs aſt the , 

T or objects againſt the A cloathing 
our firſt Parents with Skins, but -_ _ 
ſecond Thought, we may come to look upon it as 
a beneficent Action, and not unworthy of thoſe 
ſhining and exalted Spirits. 


As to his mentioning the ſhort Time id which 
all cheſe important Affairs were tranſacted, if I 
C 2 e 
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might be allowed freely to ſpeak, I hend that 
mi of our or x GE haſty in their De- 
_— concerning this mo For 5 is re- 
ally v range to imagine, that ſo many an t 
ſhould * in the ſhort os of 
one Day, nor do the Scriptures (as far as I can 
find) any where affirm it. 

I am therefore of the Doctot's Opinion, that it 
is impoſſible ſuch ſolemn and weighty Tranſacti- 
ons ſhould all be finiſhed in ſo ſhort a Time; and 
| farther cannot but admire how admirably he cloſes 
this Chapter, with what an excellent Air of Hu- 
manity, as well as a moſt charming Spirit of Chriſ- 
tian Love, Sincerity and Condeſcen On, he ſhurs | 
up his Diſcourſe on theſe Heads! See Page 26. ; 

What a noble Example has the Doctor here ſet 
to all learned Men, and particularly Divines, and 
happy indeed would it be for the Chriſtian World, 
if ſuch a ſhining Pattern were cloſely followed. 
The learned CuxczLLAus, in all his Treatiſes, 
ſhews the ſame excellent Temper, he always writes 
with Coolneſs and Charity. 2 
The admirable CnILLIx CwoRTRH, who has fo 
nobly and ſucceſsfully defended che Proteſtant 
Cauſe, has diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by the 
Moderation of his Temper, as the Keeneſs of his 
Arguments; and his generous Profeſſions of Cha- 
rity and brotherly Love to all Chriſtians, appear 
with a very beautiful Luſtre, in divers Parts of his 
immortal Work, entituled, The Religion of Prote- 
ftants a ſafe Way to Salvation. 
The incomparable Archbiſhop Tillot ſen, more ce- 
lebrated for his unaffected Piety and ſacred Elo- 


quence, than the Grandeur of his exalted Station, 
was no leſs remarkable for his pacifick Temper, 
and amiable Condeſcenſion to the meaneſt of his 
Brethren. Yet all that charming Tenderneſs = 

oit 
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ſoft Addreſs which adorned his Compoſures, and 
made his Converſation delightful, could not ſecure 
him from the angry Attacks of paſſionate Writers: 
Dr. Hickes out of his ſingular Humanity was plea- 
ſed to ſay, that he was one of the graveſt Atheiſts in 
the World; and Dr. SouTH, (learned as he was) yer 
often cauſeleſly attempted to laſh with his ſatyrical 
Wit, a Man much greater than himſelf. 
Mr. Locks has given the World ſufficient 
Proofs of his candid and charitable Diſpoſition, yet 
neither has he (any more than Tillotſon or Chilling- 
worth) eſcaped the Virulence of unguarded Tongues, 
but has been cenſured as a Socinian, has been repre- 
ſented as a Deiſt. 
I ſhall only add under this Head, that theſe ex- 
cellent Perſons juſt now mentioned, and others of 
a like charitable Temper, were alſo remarkable for a 
noble Freedom of Thought, ſo far as was conſiſtent 
with that Veneration which they always paid to 
the Holy Scriptures, 


We have now finiſhed our Remarks on the firſt 
Chapter, and muſt defer the Conſideration of the 
other three till a more convenient Opportunity, 
contenting our ſelves in the mean while with t 

few following Particulars. 


The Doctor obſerves, that it was the Opinion 
of the Ancient Fathers, that the Angels exiſted long 
before this viſible World, and I preſume that no 
Man who is converſant in their Writings will offer 
to deny it. And as our Author obſerves it is al- 

ſo agreeable ro Reaſon, for it being granted that the 

Angels fell before the Foundations of our World 
were laid, how can any one imagine, that ſuch 
noble Creatures ſhould be ſo weakas to fiak in ſuch 
| 2 | Gs 3 


— 
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a 7 hty Ruine immediately after their Creation. 
ſacred Scrip ſeem ** to conſirm 
it, particularly thoſe Paſlages he by our 
Author, Mhbere waſt thou - 4 Pr Foundari- 
ons of the Earth ? declare, if thow haſt Underſt — 
When the A Stars Ter together, and all the Sons 
of God ſhouted 4 br To 

It may here F< a Remark, that ſince the 
Doctor is "fo fully perſuaded of the Fall of the An- 
before the Creation of the World, it ſeems 
what that he ſhould be ſcrupulous t 
about admitting that an evil Spirit, who was one 
of theſe fallen Angels, made Uſe of a Serpent to de- 

ceive our firſt Parents, with an accurſed Deſign of 
ruining thereby the whole Race of Mankind 

For it is na enough to imagine, that when 
fuch exalred and glorious Spirits had met with ſuch 
a ſhameful Defear, and melancholy Change, _ 
would be filled with Regrer, * and En 
As they knew by woful Experience, that 

Throne and Dignity of their Creator was infinite- 
ly above the utmoſt Efforts of their Malice, what 
Eſſay can we think they would more probably 
make than to ſtain the bright Characters of the di- 
vine Image impreſs'd on Adam, and ſully the bloom- 
ing Beauties of the new Creation ? 

I believe every Reader will immediately diſcern 
the Beauty of 4 Obſervation, which our Author 
makes on the Deſign of Miaſes, to draw the People 
from Idolatry, by the Repreſentation which he 
gives of the heavenly Bodies; whether 1 it will fully 
anſwer the End for which he brings it is a Queſti- 
on, yet it lets us into a noble Field of Thoughts, 


Job xxxviii. 4 
+ Aiutnempe an hoc e latuifſe Diabolum, qui hujus 


— ore & el Fzminam voce quaſi hu- 
519 Tee quo Autor bc cur? Ce. 4 
an 
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5 ſolid Plezfi he Judgment, at the 
2 * that it deli — 8 2 S 


Our Author in this laſt Book puts this Caſe ; 
ſuppoſe a Man were now to diſcharge the Office of 
an Apoſtle among the Indians, or other foreign In- 
fidels, would he not as often as he had Occaſion 
to ſpeak concerning the Heavens, Sun, Moon, 
Stars, and the Earth, make Uſe of the popular 
Style and Opinion received among thoſe Nations, 


about the Circuit of the Sun, and the Motions of 


the Heavens, the Light and Magnitude of the Pla- 
nets, the Stability, of the Earth, &c. altho*' he was 
firmly perſuaded that theſe Opinions were contrary 
to the Reaſons and Calculations of Aſtronomers and 
Philoſophers 3 
We may grant the Doctor the Reaſonableneſs of 
ſuch a Method, yet if a Perſon were now to — 

the Goſpel among the Heathens, it would - 
leſs be a Reflection on his Integrity, ſhould he give 
| his Auditors a fictitious Account of the Tranſacti- 
ons between the Creator and the firſt Man; he 
might indeed well enough comply with their im- 
perfect Notions of the heavenly Bodies; but I 
ſhould think he ought never to depart from Truth, 
in his Account of ſo great a Solemnity as the me- 
2 Revolution that happened in the Garden of 

Eden. 

And tho' our Author has freely declared, that he 
looks upon the Moſaical Account of this Affair to 
be allegorical, yet no Man of Candor or Conſidera- 
tion can well be diſpleaſed with him, if he conſi · 
ders what he has ſaid in the Cloſe of his firſt Lxr- 

TER to a Friend, concerning his Archeologie Philoſo- 
phice f. « In 


I Interea quod ad me attinet— Si quid acrius aut i 
dictum eſt, quod Piis & Sapientibus offendiculo eſſe poſſit; id 
totum quicquid eſt, indictum volo. Et colloquium ilud inter 


Fram 
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c Tn the mean Time, for my own Part, ſays he, 
« if I have expreſſed my ſelf either in ſo crudeor ſharp 
cc a Manner, as to offend the wiſe and pious, I am 
ee willing that all ſuch Paſſages ſhould be looked 
cc upon as retracted; and I can, without any Pain, 
ec ſuffer the _ between Eve and the Serpent, 
ce which I hear been diſpleaſing to ſome, or 
cc any Thing elſe of a like Nature, to be cut off 
« from the Work. As to the Holy Scripture in 
c« general, whether literal or myſtical, we profeſs 
cc and believe that it was given us from Heaven as 
e a Rule of Faith, the Guide of our Life, and the 

<< Means of our Salvation, and yield it all Honour, 
«© Reverence and Veneration. | PTY: 


| Evam & Serpentem, nonnullis diſplicere audio; vel 

e amputari & abſcindi fine 
patiar. — ram facram in genere five Literalem 
five Myſticam, hanc ccelitus nobis datam tanquam Fidei regu- 
lam vitæ ducem, & falutis aſylum profitemur; omnique honore 
reverentia & veneratione proſequimur, Ep. 1. de Archeo\. Philoſ. 
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3 ON THE | 

Second CHAPTER 
* 


Moſaic CREATION. 


HE Doctor here diſcourſes concerning 
| the Origin of Things as they are ex- 
ded in the firſt Chapter of Geneſs ; 
with the manner of interpreting Moſess 

Hexaemeron, that is, his Account of the Creation 
performed in fix Days: And he obſerves that the 
Original of Things inanimate, and the Univerſe, 
as Moſes deſcribes it in Geneſis i. ſeems contrary to 
the of the Earth; becauſe ir ſuppoſes the 
Earth to be the Center, and that the Sun, with the 
reſt of the Heavenly Bodies, were created merely for 


the Uſe of the Earth. It is evident therefore, ſays 
our Author, that Moſes has followed the 
Syſtem; and in fo doing he rightly conſulted the 


9 


Public Safety. 


This 


wes | hy —— 
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This Aſſertion of our Author has occaſioned 
many Speculations, and been the Spring of variety - 
of Diſquiſitions among learned Men. Mr. Whiſton 
has opened his neu Theory of the Earth (a Work a- 
dorned with uncommon Learning and beautiful Ar- 
ts) with proper Obſervations on this Head: 
We ſhall here take a ſhort View of them, for the 
Benefit of thoſe Readers, who, york may not 
have read that admirable ＋ on ez as „ ye 
may have an Opportunity of comparing them with 
the Sentiments of other valuable Writers, and that 
from the Conſideration of all, Truth may appear in 
the moſt agreeable Light, and diſplay its native 
Beauty, 
Men have (ſays our new Theoriſt) run into Per- 
plexities and Contrarieties with Relation to the De- 
ſcription of the Creation of the World, which we 
meet with in the Book of Genes; while ſome have 
adhered to the common and vulgar, tho leſs rational 
Expoſition; without any Con ion of Nature, 
Reaſon, or Philoſophy, or juſt Decorum in the ſe- 
veral Parts of it: And others on the contrary have 
been ſo ſenſible of the Wildneſs and Unreaſonable- 
neſs of That, that they have ventured to exclude it 
from any juſt Senſe at all; aſſerting it to be a mere 
popular Parabolical or Mythological Relation; in 
which the plain Letter is no more to be accounted 
for, or believed, than the fabulous Repreſentations 
of eo £ſop, or at beſt than the myſtical Parables of 
our Saviour. Of what miſchievous Conſequence 
this latter is commonly eſteemed, I need not ſay; 
a late * excellent Author, who thought it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to be introduced, having felt Re- 
flections ſufficiently . ſevere, and ſeen Effects ſuf- 
ficiently miſchievous of ſuch an Interpretation: 


* Dr. Burnet. 


And 
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And how unworthy of God, how incoherent and 
abſurd the former Expoſition is in itſelf, and muſt 
be eſteemed by free and inquiſitive Thinkers, it is 
not difficult to make appear to any impartial Man. 
Indeed I cannot but imagine that as thoſe who plead 


ation which ſhall agree to the Divine Attri- 
butes, the Reaſon of their own Minds, and the 
true 4 of the World: So I think —— 1 wan 
notwithſtanding its apparent Incongruities adhere 
to the vulgar Expoſition, will have great Reaſon to 
rage and reſt ſatisſied in ſuch an Account, 
encourage f 
ſhall at once . cloſe to the Letter of 
Moſes, and yet be far from allowing what contra- 
dis the Divine Wiſdom, common Reaſon, or phi- 
loſophic Deductions. But fince the principal Dif- 
ficulty is like to ariſe from the Prejudices and Pre- 
— 2 of the Letter, and from the common 
fixt in the Minds of moſt Men, 
relating to this Aoſaic Creation, I ſhall in this 
Place chiefly have a Reſpect to them, and endea- 
vour to evince, that the Notions they have enter- 
tained, of the Nature, Style and Extent of the 
Creation of the World in ſix Days, are falſe, pre- 
carious, and no lefs contrary to the Holy Scriprures 
themſelves, than to ſound Reaſon and true Philo- 
ſophy. TI aſſert therefore, © That the Moſaic Crea- 
*« tion is not a nice and philoſophical Account of 
<« the Origin of all Things; but an hiſtorical and 
« true Repreſentation of the Formation of our 
& ſingle Earth, out of a confuſed Chaos, and of 
the ſucceſſive and viſible Change thereof each 
« Day, till it became the Habitation of Mankind. 
For the very firſt W of Moſes plainly * 
| | 2 at 
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that the Production of all the World out of No- 
thing, which we uſually ſtile Creation, was prece- 
daneous to the ſix Days work given an Account 
of in the ſame Chapter *. In the Beginning God 
created the Heaven and the Earth, ſays the Scripture; 
wn is, as I take it, a Preface or — wor to 
the following Account, land may be thus paraphraſed : 
« Altho 15 Hiſtory of "he Oricia of the 
« World, which ſhall now be given you, do not 
tc extend ms farther, as will appear preſently, than 
«« that Earth we live upon, with thoſe Bodies 
« which peculiarly belong to it; and fo the reſt of 
« the Univerſe be not at all directly concerned 
« therein; and altho' this ſame Hiſtory will not 
& reach to the Creation of the Matter, but only 

« Production of the Form, and Diſpoſition of the 
* Earth itſelf : Vet to prevent any miſunderſtand- 
« ing, and obviate any ill Effects of perfect Si- 

« lence touching theſe Things, I am —_— by 
« the Divine Command, to aſſure you that the 
« Original of all Beings whatſoever, was primarily 
* owing to that ſame God of Iſrael, whoſe Works I 
cc am going to relate; and that not only this Earth, 
« with all its Bodies, but the vaſt Frame of uni- 
« verſal Nature, was by him at firſt created out of 
cc Nothing, and diſpoſed into thoſe ſeveral Syſtems 
« which now are extant, and make up what in the 
« largeſt Senſe, is ſtiled Heaven and Earth or the 
6: whole World.” 

This Senſe of the Words 1s allowed by our late 
excellent Commentator Biſhop Patrick, whoſe Sen- 
timents cannot but be juſtly valued by all who are 

converſant in his Expoſitions of the Holy Scri 
| tures; and is I think not a little confirmed by the 
following Words; f And the Earth was without 


u. i. 1. I Gen. i. 2. 


Form 


i Darkneſiwas | 
and the Spirit of — on the Face of the 
Waters, Where it is clear that as ſoon as the Holy 
. Writer deſcends to the Deſcription of the Chaos, 
and the ing of the ſix Days Creation, he 
- mentions _ „ res yay ins = 
Nothing (before ſuppoſed and a to have be 
ar yas in the Beginning of Things.) He omits, 
and thereby ſeems to exclude, that Heaven, or thoſe 
ſuperior Syſtems of the World alreilly ſpoken of, 
from any Place therein. And by the whole Cohe- 
rence appears to confine the Narration following to 
the Earth alone, with its cies. Moſes does 
not ſay, as the common Expoſitors do, That 
c« juſt at the commencing of the ſix Days work, 
« the Earth and all the reſt of the World was ori- 
6. pinally produced; but that when God had for- 
« merly created all the World, which is uſually 
ce diſtinguiſhed into the Heaven and the Earth, the 
cc latter of theſe * . whereof alone 
ec was pertinent to t ent Deſign) at the Time 
cc — — the ſix Dave Work, was in a wild, irre- 
de gular and dark Condition; or ſuch a perfe& 
„ Chaos as nothing but the Power of God, and his 
& Spirit's moving on, and influencing the ſame, 
c could ever have reduced into a habitable World.” 
This is a very eaſy and natural Account, and I 
think (ſays Mr. Whiſton) (I.) The moſt obvious 
and genuine Signification of the Words themſelves. 
And were not Men's Minds too much prejudiced 
with other Apprehenſions this alone might be ſuf- 
ficient to limit their Thoughts, and prevent their 
Enquiries after any Creation of Bodies out of No- 
thing in the fix Days Work; and their ſtretching. . 
the ſame beyond the Earth, either to the whole 
Syſtem of Things, as moſt do; or indeed to the 
Solar Syſtem, with which others, are more mo- 
d 3 dieceſtly 


Deep, 
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deſtly contented in the Caſe. To proceed thereſore, 
the above mentioned Author affirms. 

(II.) That the Words here uſed, of creating, maki 
or framing of Things, on which the main Streſs is laid, 
in the Style of Scriptere,are frequently of no larger Im- 
portance, than the Propoſition which he lays down 
does allow, and ſignify no more, than the ordering, 
diſpoſing, changing, or new modelling thoſe Crea- 
tures which exiſted already, into a different, and 
ſometimes, p a better and more uſeful State 
than they were in before. This Signification of 
the two latter Words, will (doubtleſs) be granted 
by all; and that the ſame is as true of the other 
Word create, the following Texts will fufficienr 
evince; and from the promiſcuous uſe of them 
and others of alike Importance, might however be 
fairly ſuppoſed. If, ſays Moſes *, the Lord make 4 
wew' Thing, or create 4 Creature, and the Earth open 
ber Mont a FR _—_— —_—- 
imagine any thir uced out of Nothing; but 
only — 9 and miraculous Diſpoſal of 
Things as would at once demonſtrate God's Ven- 
geance againſt the Wicked, and his abſolute Com- 
mand over all Creatures. Thus God himfelf fays, 
31 the Light and create Darkneſs ; I make Peace 
and create Evil; I the Lord do all theſe Things: 

Where the Objects of the Divine Creation, being 
not real and ſubſtantial Beings, could not be capa- 
ble of a proper Production out of Nothing. 

(III.) Thoſe ſynonymous Phraſes, the World, 
or the Heavens, and the Earth, under which the 
Odject of the fix Days Creation is comprehended 
every where in Scripture, do not always denote 
the whole Syſtem ot Beings; nor any great and 
general Portion of them; but are in the facred 


* Numb. xvi. 30. I Ila. 8. 
Style 
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Style frequently to be reſtrained to the temaqueous 
Giobe, with its dependencies. 
(IV.) It appears that the Hiſtory before us ex- 
*rends not beyond the Earth and its A 
becauſe that confuſed Maſs or rude Heap of bete⸗ 
rogeneous Matter, which we call the Chaos, whence 
all the ſeveral Parts were derived, extended no far- 
ther; as the following Arguments ſeem ſufficiently 
to demonſtrate. (1.) If we appeal to external Na- 
ture, and N 
either at t are, or ever within the Annals of 
Time were extant in the viſible World, we ſhall 
diſcover no Footſteps of any ſuch thinf, except- 
ing what the Armoſphere a Comet affords us. 

(2.) The Chaos mentioned by Moſes, is by him 
expreſly called the Earth, in Contra-diſtinRion to 
the Heavens, or the other Syſtems of the Univerſe; 
and all its Parts hen Notice of in * 4 Hiſ- 

tory. by the following Series of the Scri 
4 1 * our Earth * 45 
The 2 and ancient Chaos could not include 
the Sun or fixt Stars, becauſe juſt before the Ex- 
traction of Light from it, as it is uſually ex 


it was dark and caliginous; which on ſuch a Sup- 


poſition is not conceivable. A ſtrange Darkneſs 
this! when more than ninety nine Parts of an Hun- 
dred (whether we take in the entire Syſtem of the 
World, or the Solar Syſtem only) appear to be 
fiery Corpuſcles, and the very ſame from whence 
all the _ * or at leaſt the Sun were conſti- 
tuted. unbiaſſed Perſon judge how dark 
that hs be, where the opaque and obſcure 
Parts were ſo perfectly inconſiderable, in Compa- 
rifon of the Igle, the aftzve and the fiery ones. 
(A.) The now undoubted Property of the univer- 
Gravitation of Matter, contradicts and over- 
throws this Fancy of the heavenly Bodies, having 
| d 4 been 
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been originally included in, and at the Creation 
extracted from, the Chaos of which we are ſpeak- 
ing. (5.) This Notion, that the be Bodies 
proceeded originally from the Terreſtrial Chaos, and , 
caſt themſelves off from ir, every way ſuppoſes the 
Earth to be the Center of the World, or of all that 
Syſtem of Bodies, and they placed in a kind of 
Circumference every way about it. How well ſo- 
ever ſuch a Notion would agree with the Vulgar 
or Ptolemaic Syſtem of the World, yet the Py: 
gorean, which has forced its Reception, and is uni- 
verſally received by Aſtronomers, will not ſquare 
* therewith, 3 
(V.) The Moſaic Creation is confined to our 
Earth with its Appurtenances; becauſe otherwiſe 
the Time of the Creation of each Body was ſo ex- 
tremely dif ionate to the Work itſelf, as is 
perfectly irreconcileable to the Divine Wiſdom of 
its Creator, and to the Accounts of the Works 
themſelves, as they are ſer down by Moſes. 
(I.) The vulgar Scheme of the Moſaic Crea- 
tion, beſides the Diſproportion as to Time, repre- 
ſents all Things, from firſt ro laſt, ſo diſorderly, 
confuſedly, and unphiloſophically, that ir is intirely 
diſagreeable to the Wiſdom and Perfection of God. 
And here we might juſtly appeal to the Conſcience 
of every careful Reader, even tho' his Knowledge 
of the true Syſtem of the World were not great, 
whether the vulgar Account has not ever ſeemed 
ſtrange and ſurprizing to him? But if he were 
once philoſophically diſpoſed, and allowed himſelf 
a free Conſideration of it ; whether it has not ever 
been the moſt perplexing thing to his Thoughts 
that could be imagined? It is well known how far 


this Matter has been carried by wiſe and good Men; 


even to the taking away the Literal, and the reſolv- 
ing the whole into a Pepular, Moral, or Parabolical 
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Senſe. And under what Notion this Hiſtory on 
the ſame Account has appeared to others of no leſs 
free, bur leſs religious Diſpoſitions and Thoughts, 
I need not fay. What is indeed Matter 3 7 8 
and Perplexity to pious Men, being unqueſtionabl 
— Prophane, the Subjects of Mirth 
and Drollery, and the ſure E to A- 
theiſm and Impiety. Many Inſtances may be given 
of the irregular and unbecoming Procedure in the 
vulgar Scheme of the Creation, as ſeem plainly diſ- 
eeable to the Divine Wiſdom, and unſuitable to 
7 Nature of Things. (1.) Bodies alike in Na- 
ture have here an unlike- Original. (2.) Bodies 
unlike in Nature have a like Original. (3.) Bo- 
dies moſt conſiderable in themſelves have the moſt 
inconſiderable Accounts given of them. (4.) No 
Bodies but the Earth have either time for, or Par- 
ticulars of the Formation of the ſeveral Parts aſſigned. 
(5-) The Light appears before its Cauſe and Foun- 
tain, the Sun, was made. (6.) The Excavation 
of the Channel of the Ocean, and the Elevation of 
the Mountains, ſeems unnatural and indecent 
VII.) The Moſaic Creation does not extend 
beyond this Earth, becauſe the alone final Cauſe of 
all therein contained is the Advantage of Mankind. 
Now that the final Cauſe of all the Particulars men- 
tioned in the Hiſtory before us is here rightly aſ- 
ſigned, is not only viſible in! almoſt every Verſe of 
it, but commonly acknowledged, nay contended 
for by the Patrons of the vulgar Account. But 
then as to the Conſequence, that therefore the Crea- 
tion is no farther to be extended, or at leaſt not fo 


fur, aShereit muſt otherwiſe be, ro the Sun and Pla- 


nets; nay with the moſt to the innumerable Syſ- 
tems of the fixt Stars, ſeems fo natural and neceſ- 
ſary, that methinks it is needleſs to go about the 
Proof of it. Can we think it conſiſtent with the 

> > _— 
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Divine Wiſdom to make thouſands of glorious Bo- 
dies for the ſole uſe of a few fallen and rebellious 
Creatures ? 1 3 9 5 
HI.) It appears that the Moſaic Creation ex - 

n and is of no other 
Nature than is aſſigned here; becauſe neither the In- 
tentions of the Author require, nor the ities 
of the People could bear a ſtrictly philoſophical, 
or a truly univerſal Account of the Origin of Things. 

(IX.) Laſtly the Afoſaic Creation extends no 
farther than this Earth and its Appendages ; becauſe 
the Deluge and Conflagration, whoſe Boundaries 
are the ſame with that of the Xdoſaic Creation, ex- 
The ingenious Author of the preceding Heads, 
| concludes his Obſervations of this kind, with the 
following remarkable Obſervations. | 
It is well known what great, and hitherto inſu- 
perable Difficulties theſe Hiſtorians have involved 
in them, to the general View of Mankind; and 
—_——_— 1 able thoſe 
Difficulties appeared to philoſophical Enquir 
who came more nicely to confider them, = 7 — 
pare what was aſſerted in the Holy Scriptures, 
with the true Frame and Syſtem of external 
Nature. The Conſideration of theſe things ſo af- 
ſected a great and good Man * that he reſolved on 
a noble Attempt, and undertook to clear thoſe 
Points; and ew that the temporary Origin of the 
World from 4 Chaos, and an unverſal Deluge, were 
rational and accountable Theorems; and thereby 
take away that Obſtacle, which the ſeeming Im- 


pooſſibility of theſe things laid in the way of i ill diſ- 
poſed Perſons. In which Matters he employed his 

utmoſt Skill in the beſt Syſtem of Philoſophy then 

known in the World; and his moſt diligent Re- 


ſearghes 


Dr. Burner. 


rence to Truth, in every Circumſtance relating to 


. 
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ſearches into the ſacred and prophane Accounts, re- 
lating to thoſe anciently more known Phenomena 
of Nature, together with ſuch other Helps, as his 
own excellent Abilities could afford him; and that 
as to ſeveral main and principal Strokes, to very great 
Satisfaction, and the remarkable Illuſtration of the 


Particulars accord with 
This unhappy Diſſonancy 

ſenſible of, and no doubt not a little concerned a- 
bout: In which Streight, ſeeing no poſfible way 


of ſecuring the main Points, without ſo un 
a — inſtead of reſolving to reſt — 
og 


with the natural Senſe of Scripture, and acquieſcing 
in the Divine Revelation, till farther Means of clear- 
ing the whcle ſhould offer themſelves, which 1 
think is a good Man's Duty in fuch Caſes, he 
ventured to ſuppoſe, that the facred Books were 
not always to be ſo literally and naturally under- 
| Nood, as was y believed hitherto. He al 
ledged, that conſidering the mean Capacities of the 
Fews, who were not cagable of. underſtanding ſuch 
* Truths; conſidering t ancient 
way of conveying (or rather of concealing) 
lime Theorems, by Parables, Fables, and Hierogly- 
phics; conſidering the Scripture Stile in ſome other 
Caſes, very much different from the preſent plain 
and explicit way of Diſcourſe, and nearer a-kin to 
that moſt ancient Method; conſidering the main 
End of the Holy Writings, the Benefit of the 
Moral World ſeemed not to require a ſtrict Adhe- 


the Natural ; nay rather inforced a receding from 


it in ſome Caſes; conſidering, laſtly, that _ 
2 
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had in vain endeavqured to clear theſe Points, ac- 
cording to the ſtrictneſs of the moſt obvious Senſe; 
and that the- greater Improvements in Philoſophy 
ſeemed but to render them ſtill more unaccountable ; 
conſidering, I ſay, all theſe things, he ſuppoſed 
that the Holy Writers only ſecured the fi 
tal, and general Verities ; involving the reſt under, 
and explaining the whole by a way of Speaking, 
which was Myſtical and Mythological ; rather po- 
pular than true; and fitted more to the Neceſſities | 
of Men, than to the Reality of Things. This is, 
I think, (ſays Mr. Fhifton) a fair and full Account 
of the Occaſiog of this unhappy_Slip of our late 
excellent Theoriſt; and ſuch a one I acknowledge 
it is, as in itſelf has no ſolid or neceſſary Foun 
tion, is of ill Conſequence to the Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, and diſhonourable both to their 
Penmen, and nay to their principal Inditer, the 
In which Cenſure if the learned Author think 
me too free, or too ſevere, he will, I hope, ſee 
Reaſon to excuſe, and not be difpleaſed with me, 
when I have owned, as I muſt ingenuouſly do, that 
in accuſing bins J condemn my ſelf ; for I my ſelf, in 
great Meaſure, haue thought the ſame things. For I 
cannot but with the Theoriſt confeſs, that the Dif- 
ficulties in the vulgar Expoſitions were ſo great; 
ſuch abſurd Incongruities aſcribed to God by them; 
the true Syſtem of the World did fo diſagree, and 
increaſe 15 ens 3 — 1 
appeared fo impo to be any other way ſecured ; 
— of the Accounts given by the Theorift were 
in the main ſo ingenious, ſo probable, and fo agree- 
able to ancient Tradition, upon a curſory Confide- 
ration ; and the Arguments before mentioned, ſeemed 
to me fo conſiderable, that it was not eaſy for me 
to deny all Aſſent to that very Concluſion, which 
— Jet 


* — as. _ 
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yet on farther Enquiries and Diſcoveries, I think 
not unworthy of the foregoing Cenſure. And I 
ſhould eſteem it a very ſignal Happineſs, if as that 
Theory was ſo inſtrumerital in drawing me into the 
fore-mentioned Miſtakes ; ſo thit might be fortu- 
nate enough to perſuade the Author of thar, of the 
oppoſite Verity; the Diſcoveries which it contains 
having fully ſettled my own Mind; and are, I 
think, ſufficient in themſelves to ſettle the Minds 
ann Expectations, 
But to wave theſe two ambitious Expectations, 
I cannot but ſay ſo much in behalf of that learned 
Thbeoriſt, that as he juſtly deſerves the higheſt Com- 
mendations for ſo us and worthy an Attempt; 
for the great Illuſtration he has given thoſe Hiſto- 
ries from the moſt ancient traditi Learning; 
and the Light afforded to the Holy Scri in 
ſeveral, thoſe very conſiderable Points ; fo I 
think he has Reaſon to expect an eaſy Pardon where 
he was not able to do the fame; eſpecially when not 
only Pardon, but the freeſt Praiſes are beſtowed on 
thoſe who, as I before obſerved, have equally ex- 
poſed the Honour of God, and equally derogated 
from the Reputation of the ſacred Writings, by 
their unwary and unskilful Interpretations. A good 
Man, who to the higheſt Veneration for the Per- 
fections of the Divine Nature, has joined a careful 
Enquiry into the Frame of the World, and a free 
but modeſt uſe of thoſe Faculties God has given 
him; and has withal exactly conſidered the un- 
doubted Evidence for the Divine Authority of the 
Scripture; ought to be, and will be as tender of 
believing a Senſe which is contrary to his innate 
Notions, to the Perfe&ions. of God, and the cer- 
tain Obſervations of Nature, as of that which puts 
a Force upon the Words themſelves, and renders 
Them merely Popular and Mythological. And 4-4 
- Conle- 
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Conſequence either thoſe, who ſo frequen 
and zealouſly do the former, are to be condem 
which yet the Chriſtian World has been far from 
doing; or thoſe who have been forced upon the 
latter ought to eſcape an Severity. For 
my own Part (ſays this Author) in ſuch 
difficule Caſes I eaſily pals over the Miſtakes, and 


value the Truths diſcovered by any well diſpoſed 
one 


Perſons ; which is but a due Debt owing from 
fallible Creature to another. I am convinced that 
there is no neceſſity of oppoſing the literal to the 
mas; TN 14 ng 


and Revelation ſhall reciprocally bear Witneſs to and 

embrace each other; when none ſhall be able to 
pretend to the one, but they who are equally ac- 
quainted and ſatisfied with the other; and the whole 
reaſonable Creation GD qd - op and 
T in H to 5 ayin 8 Com- 
mole Ja, 2 = * 
the Heart. 


vellous are thy 
and true ＋ 4 me, 0 
Having preſented the Reader with Mr. Mhiſtonꝰs 
Judgment, concerning our celebrated Author Dr. | 
Burnet, it may not be amiſs to ſubjoin Dr. Nichols's | 
Opinion alſo, about his femous Ti beory, as we find | 


®* Pſalm cxix. $6. + Pſalm xix. 8, 9. 
Tt P/alm cxix. 37. ** Rep. xv.  * 
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it delivered in the ſecond Part of his Conference 


he nol grew and ſurpriſing Book (6 
Dr. Nichols) which of hte 2 alk 
Sen (He bad been gig of the Belge. 
Subject. ſpeaki t uge.) 
The Deſign thereof was treat and noble, the 
La e ſo exact, the : he fo delicate; the 
whole Work ſo uniform and of a Piece with itſelf, 
and adÞraed with ſuch a variety of pleaſant Learn» 
ing ; wherein were ſuch ingenious Accounts given 
Gs ge Revolutions of Nature, of the Forme- 
we > dy . 
avi it, © Deluge Conflagration ; 
that tho' there par. want ſome of Pro- 
bability to make every Reader believe his 
exactly true, yet it pleaſed moſt of them ſo, as to 
think it was Pity it was not. Far be it from me 
to detract from the ingenĩous Gueſies of that learned 


Man; but yet there are ſome things in that Hypo- 


| theſis, which lie very difficult in my Mind, and 


do-not ſeem fo le to the mechanical Laws he 
goes by, and other Phænomena which are obſerv- 
able in Nature. The oval Figure which he aſcribes 
to the Aute · diluvian Earth, ſeems inconſiſtent with 
the preſent Figure which it is found to be of; 
that is a Prolate Sphæroide, or an Oval turned about 
its leſſer Axis (5. e.) of the Faſhion of a Loaf; 
it was a prudent Deſign of Nature to make it 
of this Figure, becauſe the additional Heaps of Ice 
and Snow, which are continually lodged at the 
Poles, by the Vapours conſtantly flying North and 
South, ſhould never increaſe the Globe beyond a 
Circle. His excluding the mu Action of the 
Earth, and its Motion of Paralleliſm to the Poles 
of the World, allowing it 2 a ſimple Motion 
round an Axis parallel to the Poles of the W 
an 


* 
* 
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and conſequently taking away the Viciſſitudes of 
Seaſons, which is one of the greateſt Beauties of 
the World; and leaving the greater Part of it un, 
inhabitable, is a Matter which one cannot ſo eaſily 
comply with; eſpecially when the firſt Chapter of 
Geneſis ſays, That the Stars ſball be for Times, and 
for Seuſs, and for Days, and for Tears. And fois 
is Excluſion from thence of the Seas, Hills, and 
Rivers, allowing only ſome trilling Streams 
om the Poles. For the World without the Sea 
would be but a Priſon, where Men would be locked 
up from one another without intercourſe, would 
have no Communication in Commerce, Arts, In- 
ventions; but muſt be content to live un- 
comfortably at Home upon their own Stocks, and 
their own Improvements. Without Hills, Men 
would be bereaved of the Ornament and Conve- 
nience of Metals, of the Uſefulneſs of Minerals 
and Stones; and Men wou'd have wanted Money, 
domeſtic Utenſils, Phyſic and Buildings; nay 
without Hills to drain off the Miſts, and Rains, 
and Seas to eva e the Miſts and Rains from, ic 
is unaccountable to me how there ſhould be ſuch 
a thing as a River in the World; and I fancy the 
| eaſy Deſcent upon the Declivity of an Oval as big 
as the Earth, is not agreeable to the Laws of 
droftaticks, and the uſual Current of Waters. Nor 
is it leſs difficult to me to imagine how a Cruſt of 
ſo vaſt a Thickneſs, as that of the Earth muſt be, 
ſhould be broken by any natural Force, eſpecially 
being ſupported equally by the ſubterraneous Wa- 
ters; or as for any Fiſſures or Cracks by the Heat 
of the Sun, they are demonſtrated in the hotteſt 
Countries not to go many Yards into the Ground ; 
and as for any Earthquakes raiſed by Evaporation 
of the Abyſs below, every Ditcher can tell, that 
the Heat of the Sun-beams does nct go fo * 
Inches 
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Inches under Ground, as this Hypotheſis muſt ſup- 
| poſe Leagues; and beſides Earthquakes and ſubter- 

rancous Irruptions are not cauſed by rarified Va- 
pours, but by the Accenſion of ſulphureous Damps, 
which, like Gun-Powder, rend, and tear, and car- 
ry all before them, and are often wont to break out 
in viſible Flame. Nay farther, thoſe vaſt Fiſſures 
and ugly Gaps would have been more inconvenient 
and — in the Atedilevian Earth, than the 
moſt barren Mountains and rougheſt Seas are with 
us. Neither does the uſual Depth of the Channels 
of the Sea ſeem to anſwer to the Depth of the 
Abyſs; nor the Regularity of the Mountains to the 
accidental Fragments of ſuch a Cruſt. There would 


then appear frequent! porn ear Wells and Gaps, 
4 not exactly meet, and ſuch 
horned and naked Apices, which could not by this 
time have been any thing ſmoothed by Rains, or 


covered with Graſs or Herbs: Nay even in the ve- 


ry Situation of the Mountains and greateſt Hills, 
there appears wiſe Contrivance, and not accidental 
Fracture; for to go no farther than our own Country, 
all our great Ridges of Hills in England run Eaſt 
and Weſt; ſo do the Alps in ſtah, and in ſome 
Meaſure the Pyrenees ; ſo do the Mountains of the 
Moon in Africk; and fo. does Mount Taurus and 
Caucaſus. And farther, there appears a prudent 
Foreſight, in not making the Ridges of FRI con- 
tinued, but by breaking them off into Tumuli, or 
Heads, part of each of which lies obliquely be- 
| hind another, and generally admits a skew Paſſage 
between. For unleſs there was ſuch a Ridge of 
Hills frequent from Eaſt ro Weſt, the Vapours 
would all run Northward, and there would be no 
Rains in the Mediterranean Countries, but the 
Rivers dried up, and the Sea itſelf in time evapo- 
rated and frozen into polar Ice. And W 
| ; 2 1 
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Hills were divided into theſe oblique Breaks, fo as 
to keep back the Vapours and let in the Northern 
Air, the World would be far more liable to Peſti- 
lencies and Putrefaction than now it is, and all 
Places as unhealthy as Scanderoon. Theſe things, 
with the Deduction of the Americans from another 
Race than Noah, and ſome other Matters of leſs 
Conſequence, are my Reaſons why I cannot ſub- 
ſcribe to that d Doctor's Solution of the No- 
But to return to our Subject. Dr. Burnet ob- 
ſerves in this Chapter, that there are Arguments 
ſufficient to demonſtrate that the Moſaical Epocha 
of about ſix thouſand Years does not compre 
the Original of the whole Univerſe, but the Age 
of our Earth, and the Time fince it was formed 
out of its Chaos. He obſerves, that the fixt Stars 
ſeem ancienter than the Planets, and to be each of 


them the Center of its own. Orb, or Yortex. As 


many Syſtems therefore (ſays he) muſt be conſti- 
tuted in the Heavens, as there are fixt Stars, which 
would ſwallow up this little Point of Earth, as if 
it were leſs than nothing. He alſo takes Notice, 
that it is probable that the Planets were formerly 
 bGxt Stars, and that the Earth itſelf ought to be 
numbred in the ſame Rank; and makes ſome cu- 
rious Obſervations concerning the Extinction of 
fixt Stars, which I ſhall not here tranſcribe, but 
refer the Reader to the 36** and 37* Pages of our 
Tranſlation. - 
Such Obſervations as theſe naturally lead the 
Mind of Man to a curious and careful Search after 
the Nature and Motions of the heavenly Bodies : 
It ſhall therefore be my Buſineſs, at preſent, to 
give the Reader a View of thoſe Opinions which 
learned Men in all Ages have entertained concerning 


And 


— — 
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' And ſince our Author is here treating of the fixt 
Stars, and Planets, we ſhall conſider the Nature of 
them before we enquire after the Sun, that moſt 
_ glorious Luminary. | . eee 
As for the fixt Stars, the chief things that de- 
ſerve our Obſervations are, (1.) Their Subſtance, 
concerning which the Ancients differ in Opinion: 
Zoroaſter held them to be of a fiery Subſtance, and 
ſo did the Stoicks*: The Egyptian Philoſophers, 
28 Diogenes Laertius informs us, believed that the 
Stars are Fire, and that by their Contemperation all 
things are produced on the Earth. Thales held the 
Stars to be both of an earthly and fiery Subſtance. 
les maintained, that they conſiſted of that 
very Fire which the e Ether contained in itſelf, and 
ſtruck out at its firſt Secretion. The Opinion of 
Anaxagoras deſerves to be mentioned for no other 
Reaſon, but becauſe it is extravagantly ridiculous : 
For he affirmed, that the ambient ther, being of 
a fiery Nature, does, by the impetuous Swiftneſs of 
its Motion, whisk up Stones from the Earth, and 
that they being ſer on Fire become Stars, and are 
carried from Eaſt to Weſt. Heraclides and the Py- 
t parti 


hagoreans believed each Star to be a 
World by itſelf, exiſting in the infinite ethereal 
Space, and containing an Earth, an Air, anda Sky. 
Ariſtotle and his. Followers aſſert them to be of tl 
fame Subſtance with the Heavens, but only more 
condenſed ; and that they are ſimpie Bodies, with- 
out the Mixture of any Elements. 
* * (2) Their Colour; which viſibly differs, ac- 
cording to the Variety of their Light, as it is blended 
and attempered by the different Conſtitution of the 
Matter or Subſtance of which they are compoſed ; 


dee the very curious Remarks of the learned Commentator 
on Mr. Creechs Eneretins, Dok V. h 


e 2 for 
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for ſome appear to be of a ruddy, others of a leaden 
Hue; ſome of a Gold Colour, others of a Silver 
White, others pallid, “c. Whence ſome have pre- 
tended to form a Judgment of their ſeveral Natures, 
and accordingly have ranged them under the ſeveral 
Planets, of whoſe Qualities they imagined them 
chiefly to partake; having regard to the Proportion 
or Reſemblance they bear in their Colours to thoſe 
of the Planets. 5 
3.) Their Scintillation; which particularly diſ- 
ſtinguiſbes them from the Planets, which have no 
. ſuch Vibration or 1 of Lights, as gene- 
rally is obſerved, more or leſs, in all the fixt Stars. 
Ariſtotle aſcribes the Cauſe of their Scintillation to 
their Remoteneſs from our Sight, but this Reaſon 
is not convincing ; fince if it were true, the Planets 
rer and Saturn ſhould, by Reaſon of their great 
Diſtance, in ſome meaſure affect our Sight with 
ſuch a Trembling or Scintillation; and this we know 
they never do, even in their greateſt Altitude. O- 
thers aſcribe the Cauſe to Refraction, and imagine 
this Scintillation to ariſe from the ual Surface 
of the fluctuating Air, or Medium, thro which 
the Sight paſſes; in like manner as Stones in the 
Bottom of a River ſeem to have a tremulous Kind 
of Motion, which nevertheleſs is only the curled 


and uneven Undulation of the Surface of the Wa- 


ter. But if this Reaſon were true, we ſhould not 
only in the fixt Stars, but in the Planets, nay even 
in the Moon, diſcover ſuch a Scintillation. Hevelizs 
aſcribes it to a conſtant Evibration of lucid Matter, 
ur 2 continual Expiration of fiery Vapours from 
thoſe celeſtial Bodies. fo 
(4.) Their Number; which, according to the 
Computation of Ptolemy, including only thoſe which 
are moſt remarkable and viſible, and as they are re- 
duced to the fix commonly received Degrees of 
ved Mag- 
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' Magnitude, amounts to only 1022: And Pliny 
reckons them to be 1600; bur if we reflect on 
the mo of all = Stars . the Ls. gry 
we regard them b He a Teleſcope, whi 
diſcovers many th 2 bare Eye can do, we 
= affirm them to exceed the Number of human 
Iculation. Ricciolus ſpeaking of the Number of the 
Stars, argues thus, That if the Conſtellation of Orion 
takes up in the Heavens the Space of 5oo ſquare 
Degrees, as by Experience we know it does, and if 
every ſquare Space, whoſe Side is but two Degrees, 
contains no leſs than 500 Stars, as Galileo by 
the Aſſiſtance of a Teleſcope obſerved, there 
will be found in the whole Conſtellation of Orion 
at leaſt 62500 Stars, tho' the bare Eye only can- 
not diſcover in the whole above 63. According 
to which Proportion, if the reſt of the Conſtella- 
tions were examined, and if the Difference of the 
Number of Stars, that appear by the Teleſcope, over 
and above thoſe diſcerned by the bare Eye, were 
computed, it would amount to above 1000000 
of Stars, beſides thoſe in the ay. 
(s.) We may conſider their Light, whether ic 
be innate, and the Gift of the Almighty at their 
Creation, or mutuatitious and borrowed from the 
Sun: Which laſt is the Opinion of Aderrodorss in 
Plutarch t; and with him agree many of the Modern 
both Philoſophers and Aſtronomers, The firſt 
— however ſeems to be the moſt proba- 
The Reverend Mr. Derbam, in his Afro-Theology, 
a Work enriched with variety of learned and ſublime 
Speculations, aſſures us, that the beſt and moſt 
learned modern Aſtronomers do generally ſuppoſe 


+ Ne Pact. Philooph. Lib. a. Cap. 3. 
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the great Multitude of fixt Stars we ſee, or imagine 
are in the Univerſe, to be ſo many Suns, and each 
of them encompaſſed with. a Syſtem of Planers like 
our Sun. And that the fixt Stars are Suns (ſays 
that celebrated Author) or of much the ſame Na- 
ture as our Sun, there is great Reaſon ta conclude, 
(t.) Becauſe they are Bodies no leſs immenſe than 
the Sun, but only diminiſhed in Appearance by 
their prodigious Diſtance from us. (2.) Becauſe 
they ſhine by their own native Light, not by any 
borrowed from the Sun. For ſo great are their 
Diſtances from the Sun, and from us alſo, that it is 
not poſſible their Light ſhould be received from the 
Sun, and reflected to us, as that of the Moon and 
other Planets is. And withal fo brisk and vivid is 
their Light, and ſo very ſmall their apparent Dia- 
meters, when diveſted of their glaring Rays, and 
made to have their true Appearance through our Te- 
leſcopes, that no Queſtion is to be made, but that 
2 ſhine by their own innate Light, as our Sun 


And if the fixt Statz are ſo many Suns, xc 
they miriiſter to ſome grand Uſes in the. Univerſe, 
far above what hath uſually been attributed to them. 
And what more probable Uſes, than to perform the 
Office of ſo many Suns? that is to enlighten and 
warm as many Syſtems of Planets ; after the man- 
ner as our Sun doth the Erratics encqmpaſſing it. 
And that chishy the Uſe and Office of the fixt Stars 
1s probable: - 
| (nz) Becauſe this is a far more ſuitable Uſe for 
ſo many Suns, ſo many glorious Bodies, than to 
fay they were made only to enlighten and influence 
our leſſer, and I may fay inferior Globe; which 
another Moon or two, or one or two of thoſe very 
Suns, ſet nearer to us, would have better done than 
all the whole Train of Heavenly Bodies now _ 
8 a V ut 


* der view, that (beſides other much 
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But inſtead of this · many of them, nay perhaps the 
eateſt Number, of them are at ſuch immenſe Di- 
— that they are out of the Reach of our naked 
Eye; in which Caſe, what uſe is it likely ſuch 
eat Numbers of immenſe, unſeen, far diſtant Bo- 
ies can be to our World, when there are ſo many 
already of diverſe Magnitudes of thoſe that fall un- 
greater Uſes 

they may ſerve unto in the Univerſe) do miniſter 
to our _ A Comfort, here upon Earth, in 
ſupplying Abſence of the Sun and Moon by 
Night 3 e D 
G) From the Parity and conſtant Uniformity 
obſervable in all God's Works, we may have Rea- 
ſon to conclude, that every fixt Star hath a Syſtem 
of Planets, as well as the Sun; for it is certain, that 
the Sun is a fixt Star to the fixt Stars, as they are 
to the Sun. And in this Caſe (as the juſtly re- 
nowned Mr. C. Huygens argues“) we ſhould ima- 
gine our ſelves to be placed ſome where in the hea- 
venly Regions, as far from the Sun as from the 
fixt Stars; we ſhould then perceive no difference 
between the one or the orffer. For it would be 
very unlikely, that we ſhould ſee any of the Solar 
Planets, Sale by Reaſon of the diminiſhing of 
their Light, or becauſe their Orbs would fink into 
the ſame lucid Point with that of the Sun. Being 
then ſo placed, we ſhould imagine all theſe Stars 
(both Sun and fixt Stars) to be much of the ſame 
Nature arid Kind ; and from a View of any one of 
them —_— to 7 ow the ref we ſhould make 
our Ju t of them all. And now being (ſays 
he) 57 8 of God admitted ſo near one of 
them, namely the/Sun, as to ſee ſix leſſer Globes, 
revolving round about him, and other ſecondary 


* Coſmotheoros, Page 133. | > 
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ones revolving round ſome of them: Why ought 
we not to have the ſame Judgment of the reſt of 
thoſe Suns, as of this, and think it altogether pro- 
bable, that this is not the only Star, of all the 
Number, that is encompaſſed with ſuch a Train, or 
in any reſpe& excels the reſt? Neither alſo that 
this Star alone revolves round its own Axis, but 
rather that all the reſt have ſomewhat of the ſame 
kind alfo. | 
(.) Beſides thoſe Probabilities we have 
this farther to recommend thoſe Imaginations to us, 
that this Account of the Univerſe is far more magni- 
ficent, ,worthy of, and ing the infinite Crea- 
ror, than any other of the narrower Schemes ; for 
here we have the Works of the Creation not con- 
fined to the more ſcanty Limits of the Orb or Arch 
of the fixt Stars, or even the larger Space of the 
Primum Mobile ( which the Ancients fancied were 
the utmoſt Bounds of the Univerſe) but they are 
extended to a far larger, as well as more probable, 
even an indefinite Space. 

As for the Planety, according to the Prolemaic 
- Syſtem, they are ſuppoſed (together with other 
maſſy Orbs and vaſt Bodies) ro move round the 
terraqueous Globe once in 24 Hours, and beſides - 
that in ſome other certain periodical Times. For 
the effecting of which Motions, they were forced 
to contnve ſuch Circles as they called Eccentrics 
and Epicicles croſſing and interfering with one an- 
other. But according to the Copernican Syſtem, 
the Sun is ſuppoſed to be in the Center, and the 
Heavens and Earth to revolve round about him, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Periods. 

So fax as this Syſtem relates to the Motion of the 
Earth, and the Sun reſting in the Center, I prefer 
. It (ſays the learned Mr. Derham) to the Ptolemaic 
Hypotheſis, on the five following Accounts. = 

- (1.) Be. 
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61.) Becauſe it is far more to Nature, 
which never goes a round-about oy but always 
acts by the moſt compendious, eaſy, and ſimple 
Methods, and, in the Coperaices way 3 that is, per- 
formed by one, or a few eaſy Revolutions, which 
in the way is made the Work of the whole 
Heavens, and of many and unnatural Orbs. 
(2.) As the can is far more eaſy and agree- 
able ro Nature the Prolemaic Syſtem; ſo it is 
far more compleat and anſwerable to the various 
he — and inconceivable Rapidity 

(3) T 4 f 1 
i — to the Heavens, is by the 
1 can Scheme taken off, and a far more eaſy 
and tolerable Motion ſubſtituted in its Room. For 
is it not a far more eaſy Motion for the Earth to 
revolve round its own Axis in 24 Hours, than for 
ſo great a Number of far more maſly and far diſtant 
Globes to revolve round the Earth in the fame 8 
of Time. If the Maintainers of the Prolemaic Syſ- 
tem do object againſt the Motion of the Earth, har 
it would make us dizzy, and ſhatter our Globe to 
Pieces, what a hi, how terrible a Rapidity 
muſt that of the Heavens be? What a Velocity 
muſt the Sun have to run its Courſe at the Diſtance 
of 21 or 22 Semi-Diameters of the Earth? 
The fame celebrated Author, . ſpeaking of the 
Magnitude of the heavenly Bodies, ſuppoſes the 
Diameter of this our Globe to be above 79 hundred 

Miles; and that conſequently its Surface is a 

deal above 199 Millions of Miles, and its folid 
Content or Bulk near 265 Thouſand Millions of 
Miles. If therefore (fays he) we ſhould go no 
farther from Home than our Globe, we have a 
Maſs here worthy of an infinite Creator, a Work 
proclaiming that great Being that made it. Burt as 
vaſt a Body as this ſeems to be, it is much leſs chan 
many, 
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many, yea moſt of the heavenly Bodies that are 
viſible to us, except two or three of the Planets, 
which ſeem to be leſs than our Globe, namely 


Mart, whoſe Diameter is reckoned. to be but 4875 
' Engliſh Miles, and the Moon whoſe Diameter is 
but 2175 Miles; and v7 whoſe Diameter is 
2748 Miles; but yet theſe are vaſt and amazing 
Bodies too. Bur for the reſt there is good Reaſon 
to imagine their Bulk exceeds that of our terraqueous 
Globe. Thus the two ſuperior Planets by far ex- 
ceed us; Saturn being computed at 934f1 Miles 
in Diameter, and conſequently at 4272183 00000000 


Diameter, and 920011200000000 Miles in Bulk. 
As to their Motion, they have doubtleſs (1.) an 
annual or periodical one; for it is manifeſt that ei- 
ther the Sun and the Planets move about the Earth, 
the one jn the Space of a Year, and the reſt in o- 


ther Times; or that the Earth and the other Planets 


move about the Sun in ſuch Times. But let us 
ſuppoſe the latter, that the Sun is fixt in the Cen- 
ter, without any other but its diurnal Rotation in 


27 Days; in this Caſe we ſhall have the ſeveral 


primary Planets revolving round the Sun in an ex- 
cellent and due Order, by the exacteſt Rules of ſuch 
a noble Structure, ſuch an admirable Oeconomy, 
and that is in Times, in ſquare Proportion to the 
Cubes of their Diſtances. So that we ſee Mercury 
perform its Period in near 88 Days; Venus (the 
next in order to the Sun) its Period in ſomewhat 
above 224 Days; then the Earth, with its Com- 
— Moon, in N then 4 in a- 

t 687 Days; next him Jupiter in about 4333 
— ; — laſtly Suurn in ſome 344 


Ae 

But (2.) They have alſo a diurnal Motion, and 
each of them has a Circumvolution round its L 

| | 2 p urn 


—— 


Miles in its Bulk; and Jupiter at 130653 Miles in 


what above 10759 


Suurn indeed is at fo a Diſtance from us, that 
we have not been able to perceive whether or no 
he hath ſuch a Rotation; but as the other Planets 
have it, and there is full as much Occaſion for it 
in Saturn as in them, ſo there is no great doubt to 
be made, but that he hath ſuch a like diurnal Mo- 
tion accommodated, as well to his State, as it is 
in the Earth and the reſt of the Planets. 80 7. 
piter is diſcovered. to have manifeſtly a Motion 
round upon its Axis from Eaſt to Welt in the Space 
of 9 h. 56'; as to Mars and Yenws they are both dife 
covered to have Spots or Parts lighter and darker, as 
well as Jupiter, and to have a Motion alſo as he 
has. Thus are the primary Planets diſcovered to 
have a diurnal Rotation, or ſomewhat very like it 
at leaſt, all except Saturn (as was before obſerved) 
and Mercury, and our own Globe. And as to theſe 
we have very little or no Reafon to imagine, but 
that they move as well as the reſt, only we cannot 
perceive it in Mercury, by Reaſon of its ny 
to the Sun, and that its Elongations are never 
great, nor ſo long, as to enable us to have any good 
and ſufficient views of him with our Teleſcopes. 
And as for our own, Globe, it is very viſible, that 
either that moves round in 24 Hours, or that the 
Sun, and all the Heavens move round it in the ſame 
Time. And which of theſe two is the moſt agree- 
able to the uſual Methods of Nature, let every one 
judge. We ought not to pals by the Conſideration 
of the different Paths of their periodical and diur. 
nal Motion; that they lie not in a very different 
Plane, as quite acroſs, or the like; nor exactly in 
the ſame Plane, but a little croſſing one another; 
the diurnal Courſe lying in, or parallel to the Equa- 
tor; bur the other ag = broad Path of the Zodiac 
at an Inclination of 231 Degrees. 


Sir 
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Sir Richerd Blackmore has given us a brief and 
beautiful Deſcription of the Planets. 
' Mercwrius neareſt to the central Sun, 
Does in an oval Orbit circling run: 

But rarely is the Object of our Sight 

In ſolar Glory ſunk, and more prevailing Light. 
Niuus the next, whoſe lovely Beams adorn 
As well the dewy Eve as opening Morn, 
Does her fair Orb in beauteous order turn. 
The Globe terreſtrial next, with ſlanting Poles, 
And all its pond'rous Load unwearied rolls. 
Then we behold bright planetary Fove 
Sublime in Air thro his wide Province move; 
Four ſecond Planets his Dominion own, = 
And round him turn, as round the Earth the Moon- 
Saturn revolving in the higheſt Sphere, 
With lingring Labour finiſhes his Year. 


But yet as amazing Bodies as theſe all are, yet 
they we os by ankle by that ſtupendous Globe 
of Fire the Sun; which as it is the Fountain of 
Light and Heat to all the Planets about it, afford- 
ing them by his benign Rays, and kindly Influence, 
the great Pleaſures and Comforts of Life, ſo doth 
it as far ſurpaſs them in its Bulk; its apparent 
Diameter (ſays Mr. Derbam) being computed at 
822148 Exgliſh Miles, and its ſolid Content at 


29097 1000000000000 Miles, ſuppoſing the Face 
| we 


— — 
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we ſee of the Sun to be the true and real Globe. 
What Power is there that the moſt extravagant 
| Fancy can imagine to itſelf, that could ever be able 
to make ſo prodigious a Maſs of Fire, as the Sun 
is, but only the Power of God's gbty Hand. 
A Body of ſo immenſe a Bulk, and of ſuch an ex- 
ceſſive Heat, that no greater a Number of its Rays 
than what fall within Be Compaſs of a two or three 
Inch Burning-Glaſs, ſhall actually burn; and what 
fall within the Compaſs of not many Feet, ſhall 
far exceed the ſtrongeſt culinary Fire in the Earth: 
As is manifeſt from 1ts almoſt inſtantaneous Burning, 
and vitrifying the moſt obdurate incombuſtible Bo- 
dies, ſuch as not only green Wood, but alſo Stones, 
Bricks, Metals, yea Gold itſelf (the hardeſt of all 
Metals to be wrought upon by Fire) which yet is 
melted down in a few Minutes. Miltan, ſpeaking 
of the Sun, calls him, 88 


rent Palace of all Light, 

To him as to their Fountain other Stars 
Repairing, in their golden Uris draw Light; 
And hence the Morning Planet gilds her Horns: | 


It ĩs probable (fays the aforeſaid Commentator on 
Lacretins) that within the ſolar Globe, as in this 
Earth of ours, there are vaſt Caverns and Recepta- 
cles of Fire, that break out of the Sun's ignivomous 
Mountains, in like manner as ſubterranean Fires are 
ejected from ina, Hecla and Yeſwvins. Beſides 
the ſolid Parts of the Sun, within whoſe Bowels is 
contained the liquid Fire, like Metal in a Furnace, 
are thoroughly ignified in the ſame Manner, as the 
Bricks of the Roofs, and Sides of Furnaces — 
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red hot, and look of the ſame Colour as the fiery 
Maſs of melted Matter within them. 

It is farther ſuppoſed, that the ſolid Parts of the 
Sun conſiſt of an combuſtible Matter, and far bet 
ter able ro reſiſt the Voracity of Fire, than this 
Earth of ours. Nay ſuppoſing that ſome Parts of 
the Sun, here and there, ſhould be conſumed, and 
whole Mountains be levelled and waſted, yet there 
is no _— from thence, that the Giobe of the 
Sun ſhould be totally deſtroyed, no more than is 


this Eart the uent Accidents of ſuch Kinds 
of Ruins 2 re 


It is likewiſe obferved, that as well this Sea of 
liquid Fire, as that which breaks out of the Caverns 
and Mountains, conſtantly exhales fuliginous Va- 
not black and footy, like the Smoke of our 
Ire, but bright and clear; and that theſe Exhala- 
tions, condenſing in the ambient «Ether, do in a 
manner overcaſt the Sun, as Clouds overſhadow the 
Earth. From all which, and from the Evidence of 
frequent Obſervations, lately. made by the Help of 
rhe Teleſcope, the Miſtake of Arifforle and his Fol- 
lowers is manifeſt, - who 1 the Sun to be an 
unalterable Subſtance ; whereas, indeed, he is ſub- 
ject to diverſe Changes and Alketatiotis which not 
only the Generation and Production, but the Diſſo- 
lation and Corruption likewiſe- of ſeveral Phæno- 
mena in the Body of the Sun, altogether unknown 
to the Ancients, clearly demonſtrate; among which 
the moſt remarkable are thoſe, which late Aſtrono- 
mers call the Aacule Solares, and the Facule Solares. 


| The Macnle, or Spots, are, they tell us, cer= 
tain cloudy Obſcurities, appearing on the Disk 
of the Sun; and ſuppoſed by ſome to be a fuli- 
inous, obſcure Matter or Exhalation, ſomerimes 
cloſely compatted | into one, ſometimes diſperſed and 
| diſſipated 
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diffipated into ſeveral Parcels, and iffuing from its 
fervent Body, by Force of its extreme Heat: But 
whether they are in the Sun itſelf, or ſome 8 
diſtant from it, is not certain: However, itis from 
ſeveral Obſervations moſt probable, that they are in 
the very Body of the Sun, or at leaſt not far from 
the Surface of it. They are very irregular in their 
Shapes and Figures, and ſome of them are more du- 
rable than others : And thoſe that have the longeſt 
Duration, are held to be the ſolid Parts of the Sun, 
and it-is believed that the Reaſon why they diſco- 
ver themſelves in various Figures, and of different 
Magnitudes, is becauſe of the vertiginous Motion 
of the Sun about his own Axis, repreſenting them 
to our Sight in different Situations. 3 
The Facule Solares (ſays the abovementioned Au- 
thor) are held to be partly maſſy Globes of Fire, 
that burſt out of the 1gnivomous ſolar Mountains; 
and which, by Reaſon of their Brightneſs, ſhine 
amidſt the Maczle, or fuliginous, cloudy Vapours, 
and ſomerimes diſappear in a ſhort Space of Time, 
and ſometimes continue viſible a long while : And 
partly Efferveſcencies of the flaming ſolar Ocean, 
which by Reafon of the exceſſive innate Fervour 
of the Globe of the Sun, boils up into mighty 
Waves, like ſo many Mountains of Light that ſcat- 
ter and diſperſe the darker Macule, and diſcover as 
it were a fiery Ocean fluctuating and agitated with 
Billows of exceſſive Splendor. | 


So that the celebrated Author of the Poem, entitled 
Creation, might well make the following Remark. 


Or had the Sun by like unhappy Fate, 
Elected to the Earth a nearer Seat, 
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His Beams had cleft the Hill, the Valley dry'd, 
Exhal'd the Lake, and drain'd the briny Tide. 
A Heat ſuperior far to that which broils 
Borneo or Sumatra Indian Iſles ; 

Than that which ripens Gwinea's Golden Ore, 

Or burns the Libyan Hind, or tans the Adoor, 

Had laid all Nature waſte, and turn'd the Land 

To Hills of Cinders, and to Vales of Sand. 


Thus much may ſuffice as to the heavenly Bodies; 


and ſuch a Knowledge of them, as may enable the 


Reader the better to underſtand what Dr. Barnet 


ſays concerning 
_ proceed to another Obſervation of our Au- 
thor's. 


« Moſes (ſays he) in his Hexaemeron mentions a 


« famous Phznomenon, whereof we have not any 
« Appearance; I mean his Waters above the Fir- 
ce mament; in making or diſpoſing of which he 


<« tells us God ſpent one intire Day, which is no 


<< leſs time than he employed about the Sun, Moon, 


* and all the Hoſt of Heaven. 
This Phznomenon has indeed occaſioned various 


Diſputes, and Expoſitors have given us their diffe- 


rent Sentiments about theſe Waters, which are above 
the Firmament: As we may particularly find in 


Pool's Synopſis Criticorum, where we find, That the 
Hebrews, from a Criticiſm on the Word above, 
ifies in, Within, and in the midale &, | 


which alſo ſign 
infer that theſe Waters are ſuſtained and hang, by 
a Miracle, 1n a Bgdy, at the ſame Diſtance from 


* Fagits, 


them in this Chapter. We ſhall . 


| 


is faid to Liy the Beams of hit Chambers upon 
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the Firmament above, as the See is placed from 
the Firmament below; and Rabbi Solomon, fond of 
theſe Stationary Waters, ſays, that the Word in 
Hebrew does not ſo much import above; for that 
might mean any Height or Diſtance, as it does 
immediately over, and next in order to the Firmament, 
and there he thinks them placed. 

Lyra ſays, that theſe are a Body of Waters, but 
of a more refined and celeſtial Nature, than ours; 
and that they are placed immediately under the Em- 
pyreal Heaven; and Jyrinus and Bochare ſay they 
are placed there to intercept our View of the Em- 
pyreal Heaven, which ſhines with a Light brighter 
than the Sun, and which ſends forth Rays, too 
ſplendid and refulgent for our Eyes to bear or be- 


| hold. The Fathers think there is ſuch a Body of 
Waters ſtill exiſting, and ſeveral Commentators 


produce theſe Reaſons for it: (1.) From the Im- 
of the original Hebrew Word. (z.) Becauſe 


the Waters above the Heavens are called on to praiſe 
God in the Pſalms, which cannot be Clouds, be- 


cauſe theſe Waters are diſtinguiſhed in thoſe Places 


from Rain and Dew. (z.) Becauſe the Bulk of 


the Waters of the Flood could come from no o- 
ther Fountain. (4.) In Fſalm civ. verſe 3. God 
the Was 
Waters *. (5.) Theſe 


ters; and be Thunders upon many 


Waters cannot be Clouds, becauſe the Clouds were 


not then created. 

Others + will underſtand theſe Waters to be no- 
thing but Clouds, which hang in, or above the Air, 
Firmament or Heaven; which three Words they 
take to mean the ſame thing, and they quote Hoſea, 

ab and St. Matthew for the Fowls of Heaven 
to this Purpoſe ; and Grotius quotes Pliny ſaying, 


® Elan mix. 3. t Cajeran, Piſcntor, Ainſworth, &c: 
£ What 


— 
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What is more wonderful than to behold the Water 
ſtanding in Heaven? Their Reaſons are: (I. ) It 
is not likely that AMoſes, when he ſpeaks of Waters 
in his Hiſtory of the Creation, ſhould omit men- 
tioning Rain. It is faid that the Waters drop or 
diſtil from Heaven, (2.) If Moſes had not men- 
tioned Rain, he had omitted one of the greateſt 
Bleſſings of Godin the Creation. (3.) MAoſes men- 
tions but two Sorts of Waters, and the Clouds are 
called Waters *. (4) As every Particle of Water 
is called Water, fo every Part of Heaven is called 
Heaven. 
Dr. Nichols's Conjecture on this Head + deſerves 
our Regard. There are (ſays he) a great many 
Plants and Drugs in the World which we do not 


know the uſe of; and yet it would be a Madneſs | 


to deny their Exiſtence. If by God's Word we 
are aſſured there are ſuch celeſtial Waters, it is to 
no purpoſe to diſpute the uſe of them; for tho we 
do not know it, God may. Bur perhaps there may 
be another Senſe of the Words, than what is uſually |} 
apprehended... Aud God made the Firmament, and 

divided the Waters which were under the Firmament 
from the Waters which were above the Firmament, 
Now by the Firmament is generally, and, I think, 
very well, underſtood the Armoſphere of the Earth, 
or the Regions of the Air. All the Difficulty is 
to find out what theſe celeſtial Waters above the 
Air be. Now there is no need to ſeek out Pools 
in the Empyrenm, if we can find Waters nigher 
home: Then why may not the Waters which be- 
long to each Planet, be theſe Waters above the Fir- 


mament? That the Moon has Waters analogous to | 


our Seas, is demonſtrable from the different Reflec- 
tion of Light from her different Parts, nay from the 


* Eſalm civ. 1 Conference with a Theiſt, Part J. 
very 
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very Shape of Seas and Iſlands we obſerve in her: 
And that the other Planets have the ſame, is highly 
robable from their Similitude to one another. Now 
I ſuppoſe that before the Work of the ſecond Day, 

all this Planetary Water lay undiſtinguiſhably diſ- 
perſed throughout the Expanſium, and, together 
with thee/E£rher, made up the pellucid Globe, which 
was left by the Seceſſion of the opaque and terrenous 
Parts that ſubſided to the ſeven reſpective Cent 
and formed the Bodies of the Planets. The Wor 
therefore of the ſe cond Day was to make a Diviſion 
of theſe Waters, to diſtribute them in proper Pro- 
portions to the ſeveral Planets : And in Obedience 
to God's Command, all the aqueous Parts of the 
great Pellucid, ſubſided towards the Centers of the 
Planets, and were circumfuſed about their Globes. 
Thus the Expanſum was cleared off a ſecond time, 
by the Subſidency of the aqueous and uninflam- 
able Parts; and left the Pellucid to conſiſt of a ſtill 
iner and purer Subſtance. Now this Subſidenc 
+ of the aqueous Parts to the different Centers, doſes 
calls dividing the Waters under the Firmament, 
from the Waters which are above the Firmament. 
The Waters under the Firmament, are the Waters 
of the Earth; the Waters above the Firmament, are 
thoſe of the Moon and other Planets ; which fince 
the ſecond Day's Work are diſtinguiſhed, but lay 
confuſedly diſperſed in the Expanſum before. 
You ſee this ingenious Gentleman's Opinion of this 
Matter is vaſtly different from our Author's Senti- 
ments of it, who ſhuts up his Diſcourſe about the 
ſuper-celeſtial Waters in the following Words. The 
© thing in ſhort comes to this, the Vulgar do not 
« comprehend the natural Generation of Rain by 
« the Condenſation of Vapours, but fancy that 
de the Rain is ſent down from Heaven by a Divine 
2. Impulſe, or comes immediately from God: Mo- 
— To" 
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* fes-to favour this Opinion, goes and makes a 
« common Receptacle for the Waters above the 
« Heavens; ſo that God by opening or ſhutting his 
« Flood Gates, might at his Pleaſure keep up or let 
« down the Rain.” EE Lp 
But we have already ſeen how this Phænomenon 
may be accounted for, without ſuppoſing that Mo- 
ſes mentions it only by way of Conde ſcenſion to the 
Capacity of the common People. RS. 
The Doctor ſays, „That when Moſes treats of 
c« Light in the firſt Day of the Creation, that Phæ- 
« nomenon 15 equally incapable of being explained 
« by any Phyſical Reaſon; but leſt God ſhould 
« ſeem to work three Days in the Dark, Moſes 
ce thought it was convenient to produce Light at 
c« the Beginning of the Work. But what tort of 
« Light was it? A Light without any Source, 
« without any Original from whence it might be 
& derived. The Reader may turn back to the 41 
and 42% Pages of the ſecond Chapter, and find 
more of this, which to tranſcribe here would be ſu- 
erfluous; our Buſineſs being rather to conſider what 
may be offered (by way of Solution) to this Ob- 
1 = 
This Difficulty, ſays a conſiderable Divine *, has 


horribly puzzled Interpreters. The Rabbins, who 


are uſed to be very fruitful for Invention, tell us 
the Sun was created the firſt Day, when the Lighr 
is ſaid to be created, but is mentioned by way of 
Repetition in the fourth Day. Others will have 
this Light to be a lucid Cloud, like that which 
went before the Children of el in the Wilder- 
neſs, and moved round the World like the Sun, till 
that was created. But our Prophet need not be 

kelped off with ſuch filly ſhifts as theſe, Darkne(s 


| oF Dr. 1:chols. 
has 
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has been in all Ages the chief Idea Men have had 
of a Chaos. Hence Nox, and Erebus, and Tarta- 
rus, have been the principal Part of the Deſcription 
of it in the Poets and Philoſophers: Therefore it 
ſhould ſeem very agreeable to the Reaſon of Man- 
kind, that the firſt Remove from the Chaos ſhould 
be a tendency to Light. Either all Mankind have 
been out in their Notion of a Chaos, or the A- 
ſaic Hypotheſis is very well contrived to be fo con- 
formable to it. But by Light, as it was produced 
the firſt Day, muſt not be underſtood the Darting 
of Rays from a luminous Body, or the Trepida- 
tion of the intermediate Corpuſcles between that 
and the Eye, which is the actual Light we enjoy 
now: But only the forming and adapting ſuch te- 
nuious Parts, in ſuch a Figure and Manner, as when 
ſuch a luminous Body ſhould be afterwards created, 
they ſhould convey Light to us, or raiſe that agree- 
able Senſation in us. 
Dr. Burnet ſpeaking in this Chapter concerning 
the firſt three Days of Moeſes's Creation, is pleaſt 
to obſerve, << That the Tasks of each of theſe 
Days are extremely unequal; the firſt Day's work 
(ſays he) <* would have been finiſhed in the Twink- 
ling of an Eye, and fo in my Opinion the ſe- 
„ cond; whereas the third Day's Task would have 
4e been a vaſt and tedious Piece of Buſineſs: And 
he inſtances particularly in the cutting out fo large a 
Channel as is that of the Sea. 

But may we not (with the learned Writer whom 
we lately mentioned) ask, what a mighty Difficulty 
is it for God Almighty to hollow out the Chan- 
nels of the Sea in one Day? If we were to ger 
Workmen to do it in ſuch a Time it would be a 
very difficult Enterprize. But for God Almighty. 
to do that in four and twenty Hours time, by an 
Almighty Power, * might if he had pleaſed 

= have 


— 
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have done in an Inſtant, is ſuch a Wonder as no 
wiſe Man ſhould be ſtartled at. A Man may take 
2 little Bit of Earth out of a Border in a Garden, 
and in a Minute's Time mold it into what Form he 
will; he can make it round or oval, convex or hol- 
low, or how he pleaſes; and may we not very well 
ſuppoſe, that God Almighty might in as little time, 
have tormed Earth into what Figure he pleaſed? 
The Earth was then very flexible, irs Parts being 
not then ſettled into its preſent Hardneſs, and there» 
fore might eaſily be molded into any Figure what- 
ſoever. But to wonder (ſays Dr. Nichols) how 
| God could bring the Waters which covered the 
Inland Countries in one Day's time into the Chan- 
nel of the Sea, is to me very ſtrange : For why 
ſhould God in his Creation, be tied to the dull, 
ſluggiſh Motion of his Creatures, ſince Motion is 
demonſtrated to be infinitely faſt, or flow, as God 
pleaſes? And why ſhould we oblige him in his 
Works to any determinate Degree of it? We ſee 
the Waters move juſt ſuch a Pace now; and there- 
fore God mult neceſſarily, forſooth, wait their Mo- 
tions, and protract the Time of his Creation be- 
cauſe of that. This, I am ſure, is ſomething of 
the Philoſophy of a Country- man, this is a true 


Plebeian Hypotheſis, and ſomething of Kin to that 
of Horace: Pl 70 0 


Ruſticus expectat dum labitur Ammis : at illi 
Labitur & laberur in omne volubilis eoum. 


Mr. Whiſton in his Theory of the Earth, makes 
the following Obſervations concerning the third 
Days work. y p 


The vilible Parts of the third Day's work were 
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two, the former the Collection of the inſerior Wa- 
or ſuch as were now under the Heaven into 
the Seas, with the conſequent appearance of the 
dry Land; the latter the Production of Vegetables 
out of that Ground ſo lately become dry. 
In order to the Apprehending of the double O- 
tion of this Day, we muſt call to mind what 
State the Orb of Earth was in by this time. We have 
ſeen already that it had been ſettling together, and fix- 
ing itſelf on the Surface of the Abyſs, from the _ 
Beginning of the Creation; and we ought to ſuppoſe 
that in the Space of two Years (for according to this 
learned Gentleman's Hypotheſis, a Day and a Year 
were then all one) it was not only become whol 
diſtin from the Abyſs below, and the Armoſphere 
above it, but that it was ſettled and conſolidated to- 
gether, and irs Srrats grown firm and compacted. 
Nay that it was by the Coheſion of its Parts grown 
ſolid ſometime before all the lighter and remoter 
earthly Parts were deſcended upon it, as ſuppoſe by 
the End of the firſt Day. We muſt farther ob- 
ſerve, that by Reaſon of its Columns, different Den- 
ſity and ſpecific Gravity (atteſted to, 4 Priori, from 
the Chaos's, and 4 Poſteriori from the internal Earth's 
Phznomena) it was ſettled into the Abyſs in dif- 
ferent Degrees, and thereby became of an unequal 
Surface diſtinguiſhed into Mountains, Plains and 
Vallies. I fay it was ſettled into the Abyſs in dif- 
ferent Degrees, but yet not near to ſuch a Degree 
as the Law of ſpecifick Gravity required, as ne- 
ceſſarily follows from what was now ſaid, that the 
ſeveral Columns would be conſolidated together the 
firſt Day, before all the lighter and remoter earthly 
Parts, which were to compoſe it, were deſcended 
upon 1t on the ſecond, and perhaps afterwards, alſo 
on Part of the third. Which things being ſuppoſed 
and conſidered, the two Works of this Day, or 
— Year, 
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Year, of the Creation, which are of themſelves v 
different, will be eaſily underſtood and reconciled. 
. For when at Sun-fet, or the Concluſion of the laſt 
Day, we left the Air by the nine or ten Months 
Power of the Sun elevating freſh ones, and by the 
great Quantity of Salt ones ſtill remaining there from 
the Beginning, crowded with Vapours to a prodi- 
gious Degree; upon the coming on of this third 
Day, and in its Night, or former Part, the ſaid 
Quantities of Vapours muſt needs deſcend, and ſo by 
Degrees muſt leave the Air pretty free, and take 
their Places on the Surface of the Earth; altering 
thereby their own Denomination, and becoming of 
per, or celeſtial, lower, or terreſtrial Waters. In- 
ced if we do but allow the Effect to be in any 
meaſure anſwerable to the Time, we ſhall grant that 
in the two or three Months of Night, which is 
the former Part of this third Period of the Creation, 
the main Body of the Vapours muſt have not only 
deſcended down upon the Earth, but by Reaſon 
of the Inequality of its Surface, and the Solidity 
withal, have run down from the higher, and more 
extant Parts, by the Declivities and Hollows into 
the loweſt Vallies, and moſt depreſſed Regions of 
all, muſt in theſe Places have compoſed the Seas and 
Lakes every where throughout the Surface of the 
Earth; and fo by that time the Light appeared, and 
the Sun's riſing began the latter Part of this Day, 
the entire Face of the Globe, which was juſt be- 
fore covered as it were with the deſcending Was 
ters, muſt be diſtinguiſhed into overflowed Vallies; 
and extant Continents, into Seas and dry Lands, 
that very Work of this Day we were in the firſt 
Place to enquire abour. The Waters under the Hea- 


vens were now gathered together into their reſpec- 
rive and diſtinct Fre, and the dry Land p- 


Dr. 
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Dr. Burnet towards the cloſe of this Chapter has 
the following Paſlage. 
« Now theſe ſhort Annotations upon the Ac- 
« count Moſes gives us of the firſt Creation of things, 
« ſeem to imply that it was not this ſacred Au- 
ic thor's Deſign to repreſent the Beginning of the 
« World exactly according to the Phyſical Truth 
c (which would have been of no uſe to the com- 
© mon People, who were incapable of being made 
e Philoſophers) but to expound the firſt _— 
« of Things, after ſuch a Method as might 
t in the Minds of Men Piety, and a worſhipping of 
cc the true God. + 
This has likewiſe been the Opinion of ſeveral o- 
ther learned Men, and Mr. Wuiſton (whom all im- 
partial Perſons muſt allow to be a Gentleman of an 
uncommon Penetration) delivers his Opinion very 
freely upon this Head. | 
The Deſign of Moſes (ſays he) the inſpired Pen- 
man, or rather of that bleſſed Spirit which inſpired 
him in this Hiſtory of the Creation, were not the 
gratifying the Curioſity, or ſatisfying the philoſo- 
phical Enquiries of a few elevated Minds, but of 2 
more general and uſeful Nature; namely to inform 
the Jews, and the reſt of the World, that all the 
viſible Frame of Heaven and Earth, was neither 
exiſtent from all Eternity, nor the Reſult of blind 
Chance, fatal Neceſſity, nor unaccountable Acci- 
dent, but the Workmanſhip of God Almighty. 
| He goes on in this ſtrain for ſeveral Pages, to 
which I ſhall refer the Reader *, where he will find 
ſome Paſſages very much reſembling this Paragraph 
of Dr. Burnet's. 3 

* Whereas the Heathen Accounts of the Crea- 
tion were frequently ſtuffed with Fables, and I 


Introductory Diſcourſe hs ae 38 
page 82, 83, &. S = 
_ RoW 
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« know not how many Gods and Goddeſſes, he 
cc ing aſide all theſe Fooleries has handled thi: Sub- 
6 <8 with a great deal of Purity and Innocence, 
&« When that he might tear up the very Roots of 
« Tdolatry he repreſented the Heavens, Sun, Moon, 
& and Stars, which were the chief Deities of other 
<< Nations, not as eternal, or created on their own 
« Account, but as ſubſervient to this ſublunary 
44 World, as well as to the Uſe of Mankind. 
Thus much we have thought fit to offer in this 
Place, farther to illuſtrate our Author's Critiqus on 
the Moſaic CREATION 
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Archeologie Philoſuphice. 
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H E Doctor opens this Work with the 
following Poſition, viz. © Whoever 
„ ſearches after the Doctrine of the An- 


<< cients, concerning the Origin of the Earth, ought 
« to begin from the primitive Chaos, as the Ert 
« Matter or Seminary of this Nature, and the ſub- 
« Jlunary Orb. For this Notion was very prevail- 
« ing among the moſt ancient wiſe Men, as well 
“ Divines as Poets, as among Philoſophers of later 
— ww How 
| | Tage 4 
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How juſt this Aſſertion is will evidently 
if we adds the following Examples : 77 
Firſt of all, the ancient Greek Poet Heſod, who 
may contend for Antiquity with Homer, makes 
mention of it in his Theogonia, not far from the 
Beginning, in theſe Words: 


*Hro: po mewrios A- fret, durag trure 
rar ivevsrg@» ware 14. 


_ 


Chaos was firſt form'd by th' eternal Mind, 
Next the wide Earth, the Seat of ev'ry Kind, 


Mr. Jobuſton, in his Book of Natural Wonders *, 
quotes Hermes's Book, called Divine Sermons, for the 
following Opinion about the Creation. Infinite 
Darkneſs was ſpread over the Abyſs and the Was 
ters; and an intelligent and ſublimate Spirit by the 
Divine Powers, exiſted in the Chaos. An | 
is immediately darted upwards, and all the to 
are gathered together and eſtabliſhed below. All the 
Gods are pleaſed with what is done, and they expreſs 
a Love and Fondneſs of the ſeminal Power of Na- 
ture. Things undiſtinguiſhed and confuſed before, 
are now ſeparated. The light ones riſe upwards, the 
| beavy deſcend, being divided by Fire, and left in 
ſuſpenſe where to poſt themſelves, till the foremen- 
tioned Spirit diſpoſes them. The Heaven is now 
diſtinguiſhed into ſeven Circles; Gods are now viſi- 
ble in the Forms of many Stars, and in the Signs 
that attend them; and a diſtin& Circumference, 
(circumſcribed in the unbounded Air) is whirled 
about by the Power of the ſame Divine Spirit; and 


® Thaumatographia Naturalis, Claſſis 1, Artic, 2. 
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all the Gods who belong to the Circumference are 
vwhirled about with it. Every God proceeds now 
to obey the Task that was laid on him, and pro- 
duces by his own Power, whatever belongs to hig 
Province, viz. four-footed Beaſts, Fiſh, Reptiles, 
Volatiles, &c. Laſt of all, Man is formed, capable 
of apprehending and underſtanding the Divine Work 
and Architecture of the Gods. 
Euſebius * has preſerved the following Fragment 

of Sanchoniathon, tranſlated into Greek, by Philo Bib- 

bins, which in Mr. Staxley's Tranſlation runs thus. 


The W of the Phenicians aſſerts the Princi- 
ple of this World, to be a dark. ſpiritual Air, or the 


Spirit of dark Air, and Chaos troubled and involved 
in Darkneſs ; that this was infinite, and for a 
time had no Bounds. But the Spirit being move 
with the Love of its own Principles, there was made 
a great Mixtion, which was called Love ; this was 


the Beginning of the Production of all Things; but the 


Spirit itſelf had no Generation. From this Con- 

nexion of the Spirit was begotten Mot f, which 
ſome call Slime, others Corruption of watry Miſtion 
and of this was made the Seed of all Creatures, and 
the Generation of all Things. 
Beroſus, quoted by Dr. Cudwerth t, writes thus: 
That there was a Time when all was Darkneſs and 
Water; but Bell (who is interpreted Jupiter) cut- 
ting the Darkneſs in the middle ſeparated the Earth 
and Heaven from one another, and ſo framed the 
World: This Bell moreover produced the Stars, the 
Sun, the Moon, and the five Planets. Ariſtophanes 
fings of it thus: 1 


Firſt, all was Chaos, one confuſed Heap, 
Darkneſs enwrapt the diſagreeing Deep; 


* De Præparat. Evangel. C. ro. + Mor; 
© Intelle&, Syſtem. Chap, IV. 312. i In 


In a mix d Croud the jumbling Aram were; 
Nor Earth, nor Ar, nor Heaven did appear; 
Till on this hotrid vaſt Abyſs of Things, 
Night pregnant ſpreading o'er her gloomy Wings, 
Lzid the firſt Egg, whence, after Time's due courſe, 
Love iſſu d forth the World's prolific Source 
Adorn'd with golden Wings ; which flutr'ring o'er 
Dark Chaos gender d all the numerous Store - 
Of Animals and Gods.  SmEDLEY. 


This Fragment of Ariftophanes's Play, called The 
Binps, is (ſays Dean Smedley, who has lately given 
us a curious Specimen of an Univerſal View of all the 
eminent Writers on the Holy Scriptures) quoted by 
Lucian and Suidas; and tranſlated by Dr. Cud- 
worth t, who believes it ro be a Piece of the old 
Atheiſtic Cabala, which he explains thus: That 
Chaos or Matter confuſedly moved was the Origt- 
nal of all; and that Things roſe hence gradually 
from leſs to greater Perfection; firſt inanimate 
Things, as the Elements, Heaven, Earth and Seas; 
then Brute Animals ; afterwards Men; and laſt & 
all the Gods, Euripides offers us this Deſcription **: 


One Figure firſt to Heaven and Earth was common, 
But when thefe Two were ſeparate and receiv d 
'The comely Form, in which they now appear, 


* * In Philopatride. Intellectual Syſtem. 
1 


Strait 
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Strait were the various Animals produc'd, 
That fly aloft, and deck the arched Air, 
Or tread the Ground, or ſtock the boundleſs Seas j 
Trees next they form'd, and Lord of all Things 
Man. 


We ſhall next produce Exnizs, who thus Philoſo- 


- Þhiſes upon the Creation. 


mere Tartarino, prognata Paluda virago 
Quoi par Imber & Ignis, Spiritus & gravi Terra 
Quas onmes Erebo perhibent & Nocte Creatot. 


A manly Nymph from Water firſt aroſe 
Which mixt with Tartar did her Frame compoſe; 
The Ferment once commenc'd the Work was done; 
The Nymph and the four Elements were one. 
From her the Fowls, the Fiſh, the Beaſts wiſe, 
And all beneath the Circle of the Skies ; 
And theſe, and all things elſe, their Beings owe 
Te Erebus nocturnal Womb below. 

SMEDLEY- 


The 


— 


The Reader may be very agreeably entertained if 
he peruſes 1 r ant Deſcription of the 
Creation in the VII"? Book of PaRaDisz LosT, u. 


I ſaw, when a bis Ward the formleſs Maſs, 

The World's material Mold came to a Heap: 

| Confuſion heard his Voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood rul'd; ſtood vaſt ufinitnde confin'd; 

Till at bis ſecond Bidding, Derkneſs fled, 

Light ſhone, and Order from Diſorder ſprung, ct. 


Doctor Burnet obſerves, c among the Philoſo- 
& phers ſome taught that a Mind preſided over this 
« confuſed Matter (called Chaos) and guided its 
« Motions; while others aſſerted that it grew toge- 
& ther by Chance Tay _ Form of the — 
It is certain that Pythaporas, Plato, Triſmegiſtus, 
and many other of the mol Philoſophers Schwe 
the World to be indued with a rational Soul, being 
induced to that Opinion by the admirable Order 
and Connection of its Parts, which they conceived 
could not be ſuſtained, but by a Soul intrinſically 
informing, ordering, diſpoſing and connecting them. 
Hence Virgil, eAn. VI. v. 724. 


Principio Cæium, ac Terras campoſq; liquentes 

Lacentemq; Globum Lune Titaniaq; Ara 

Siritus intus alit, totamq; infuſa per Artus 

Hens agita Molem & magno ſe corpere miſcer. 
Know 
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Know firſt that Heaven and Earth's compacted Frame, 

And flowing Waters, and the Starry Frame, 

And both the radiant Lights one common Soul 

Inſpires; and feeds and animates the whole: 

This active Mind infus'd thro? all the Space, 

Unites and mingles with the mighty Maſs. 
DRYDEN. 


So different were the Opinions of theſe great 
Men from that of Epicurus, who held, that the 
. World was made by a fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms : 
But his abſurd Opinion is well confuted by Cicero *. 
Such a turbulent Concourſe of Atoms could never 
(fairh he) hanc Mundi ornatum efficere, compoſe ſo 
well ordered and beautiful a Structure as the World; 
which therefore, both in Greek and Latin, hath from 
thence (ab ornats & munditic) obtained its Name. 
And again moſt fully and appoſitely in his ſecond 
Book on the ſame Subject; if the Works of Na- 
ture are better, more exact and perfect than the 
Works of Art, and Art effects nothing without 
Reaſon, neither can the Works of Nature be thought 
to be effected without Reaſon; for is it not abſurd 
and incongruous that when thou beholdſt a Statue, 
or curious Picture, thou ſhouldſt acknowledge that 
Art was uſed to the making of it; or when thou 
ſeeſt the Courſe of a Ship upon the Waters, thou 
ſhouldſt not doubt but the Motion of it is regu- 
lated and directed by Reaſon and Art; or when 

thou conſidereſt a Sun-Dial or Clock, thou ſhouldſt 


De Natura Deorum, Lib, I, 
I under- 


be any Man found ſo ſtupid and forſaken of Rea- 


— 


Earth, would be fo diſpoſed and ranked that a 


underſtand preſently, that the Hours are ſhewn by 
Art, and not by Chance; and yet imagine or be- 
lieve that the World, which comprehends all theſe 
Arts and Artificers was made without Counſel or 
Reaſon? If one ſhould carry into Scythia or Britain 
ſuch a Sphere as our Friend Poſſidonixs lately made, 
each of whoſe Converſions did the ſame thing in 
the Sun, and Moon, and other five Planets, which 
we ſee effected every Night and Day in the Hea- 
vens, who among thoſe Barbarians would doubt 
that That Sphere was compoſed by Reaſon and 


Art? 
A wonder then it muſt needs be, that there ſhould 


ſon, as to perſuade himſelf that this moſt beautiful 
and adorned World was or could be produced by 
the fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms. He that can 
prevail with himſelf to believe this, I do not ſee 
why he may not as well admit, that if theſe were 
made innumerable Figures of the Alphaber, in Gold 
ſuppoſe, or any other Metal, and theſe well ſhaken 
and mixed together, and thrown down from ſome 


Places to the Ground, they, when lighted upon the 


Man might ſee and read in them Emnizs's Annals; 
whereas it were a great Chance, if he ſhould find 
one Verſe thereof among them all: For if this Con- 


| courſe of Atoms could make a whole World, why 


may it not ſometimes make, and why hath it nor 
ſomewhere or other in the Earth made a Temple, 
or a Gallery, or a Portico, or a Houſe, or a City + 
Which it is yet ſo far from doing, and every Man fo 
far from believing, that ſhould any one of us be 
caſt, ſuppoſe, on a deſolate Iſland, and find there a 

ificent Palace, artificially contrived according 
to the exacteſt Rules of Architecture, and curiouſly 
adorned and furniſhed, it would never once enter 
8 into 
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into his Head, that this was done by an Earthquake, 
or the fortuitous Shuffling together of its compe- 
tent Materials; or that it had ſtood there ever ſince 
the Conſtruct ion of the World, or firſt Coheſion 
of Atoms; but would preſently conclude, that 


there had been ſome intelligent Architect the Effe& 


of whoſe Art and Skill it was. Or ſhould he find 
there but one ſingle Sheet of Parchment or Paper, 
an Epiſtle or Oration written full of profound Senſe, 
expreſſed in proper and ſignificant Words, illuſtrated 
and adorned with elegant Phraſes, it were beyond 
the Poſſibility of the Wit of Man to perſuade him 
that this was done by the temerarious Daſhes of an 
unguided Pen, or by the rude Scattering of Ink up- 
on the Paper, or by the lucky Projection of ſo many 
Letters at all Adventures; but he would be con- 
vinced by the Evidence of the Thing at firſt Sight, 
that there had been not only ſome Man, but ſome 
Scholar there. 1 | 
Dr. Barnet obſerves, * That no one except 4 
4 riſtorle, and fome Pſeudo- Pythagoreans, ever ex- 
« preſly aſſerted, that our World always, and from 
« Eternity, exiſted under the ſame Form and Ap- 
. | 1 
„ Clar 1 'f ing [f Opini ion | 1 An- 
cients A Mandy of the World writes 
thus: Almoſt all the Old Philoſophers who held the 
Eternity of the World, did not thereby mean (at 
leaſt their Arguments do not tend to prove) that 
it was Independent and Self- exiſtent, but their Ar- 
guments are wholly levelled, either to prove barely 
that ſomething muſt needs be eternal, and that the 
Univerſe could not poſſibly ariſe out of Nothing, 
abſolutely and without Cauſe; which is all that 


* Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, Propoſ. 
Ocellus 


III. Page zo. 
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Ocellut Lacanss's Arguments amount to; or elſe that 
the World is an eternal and neceſſary Effect flow- 
ing from the eſſential and immutable Energy of the 
Divine Nature; which ſeems to have been Ariſtorle's 
Opinion: Or elſe that the World is an eternal vo- 
luntary Emanation from the All-wiſe and ſupreme 
Cauſe, which was the Opinion of many of Plyo's 
Followers. 
Infinite Power (ſays the Author) includes a Pow- 
er of creating Matter. This has, been conſtantly 
denied by all Atheiſts, both ancient and modern; 
and as conſtantly affirmed by all who believe the 
Being and have juſt Notions of the Attributes of 
God. The only Reaſon which the Atheiſts have, 
or can to alledge for their Opinion is, that 
the thing is in its own Nature abſolutely impoſſible. 
But how does it appear to be impoſſible? Why 
only becauſe they are not able ro comprehend how 
it can be. For to reduce it to a Contradiction 
(which is the alone real Impoſſibility) this they are 
by no means able to do. For to ſay that ſomething, 
which once was not, may ſince have begun to ex- 
iſt, is neither directly, nor by any Conſequence 
whatſoever to aſſert, that That which is not, can 
be, while it is not, or that That which is, cannot 
be while it is. It is true we who have been uſed 
to converſe only with Generations and Corruprions ; 
and never ſaw any thing made, or created, but only 
formed or framed, are apt to endeavour to conform our 
Idea of Creation to that of Formation, and to ima- 
pine, that as in all Formations there is ſome pre- 
exiſting Matter, out of which a thing is formed, ſo 
in Creation there muſt be conſidered a pre-exiſtent 
Nothing, out of which, as out of a real material 
Cauſe, a Thing is creared ; which looks, indeed, 
fomewhart like a Contradiction: But this is only a 
Cm EPI; Joe Wee CLIN 
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that Darkneſs is ſome real Thing, which in the 
Morning is driven away by the Light, or tranſ- 
formed into it. Whereas the true Notion of Crea- 
tion, is not a forming Something out of Nothing, 
as out of a material Cauſe, but only a. bringing 
Something into Being, that before had no Being 
at all; or a cauſing ſomething to exiſt now, that 
did not exiſt before, or which without this Cauſe 
would not have exiſted; which no Man can ever 
reduce to a Contradiction, any more than the For- 
mation of any Thing into a Shape which it had 
not before, can be reduced to a Contradict ion. 
That about the Space of 6000 Years ſince, the 
Earth was withowt Form and void, that is a confuſed . 
Chaos, out of which God framed this beautiful and 
uſeful Fabric we now inhabit, and ſtocked it with 
Seeds of all Kinds of Plants, and formed upon it 
Man, and all other Species of Animals it is now 
furniſhed with, is alſo (ſays that learned Divine) 


| agreeable to right Reaſon. For tho' the preciſe - 


Time, indeed, when all this was done, could. not 
now have been known exactly without Revelation, 
yet even at this Day, there are remaining many con- 
{iderable and very ſtrong rational Proofs which make 
It exceedingly probable (ſeparate from the Autho- 
rity of Revelation) that this preſent Frame and Con- 
ſtitution of the Earth, cannot have been of a ve 

much longer Date. The univerſal Tradition de- 
livered down from all the moſt ancient Nations of 
the World, both learned and barbarous, the con- 
{tant and agreeing Doctrine of all ancient Philoſo- 
phers and Poets, concerning the Earth's being formed 
within ſuch a Period of Time, out of Water, or a 
Chaos; the manifold Abſurdities and Contradiftions of 
thoſe few Accounts, which pretend to a greater An- 
tiquity, the Number of Mex, with which the Earth 
is at preſent inhabited; the late Original of ng 
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and all uſeful Arts and Scitnces ; the Impoſſibi that 
Be other Accidents ſhould at — 
Periods have oft - times deſtroyed far the greate 
Part of Mankind, with the Memory of all former 
Actions and Inventions, and yet never have hap- 
pened to deſtroy them all; the Change that muſt 
neceſſarily fall out in the Earth in vaſt length of 
time, by the ſinking and waſhing down of Moun- 

tains, the Conſumption of Water by Plants, and 
innumerable other like Accidents; theſe, I ſay, and 
many more Arguments, drawn from Nature, Rea- 
fon, and Obſervation, make that Account of the 
Earth's Formation exceedingly probable in itſelf, 
which, from the Revelation — in Scripture 
Hiſtory, we believe to be certain. | 
IM. Bale tells us, That the Opinion of the World's 
being the Produtt of God, is embaraſſed with ſeveral 
conſiderable Difficulties ; firſt becauſe we have no 
Idea, how a Nothing from all Eternity can be made 
ro exiſt. Secondly, as there is no Succeſſion in the 
Duration of God, it is very difficult ro conceive 
how the World ſhould be created in Time, for if 
Time began with the Exiſtence of Creatures, it 
inevitably follows, that Time could not precede 
their Exiſtence, and that Creatures are not ſeparated 
from Eternity, but by an indiviſible Point, which 
cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh an eternal Being, from 
a temporary Production. If it be anſwered, that 
the World is the Work of God, only with Reſpect 


do its Form, and that Matter exiſted from Eternity, 


as a paſſive Subject of all the Operations of God, 
and as a collateral Principle; this involves us in the 
moſt impious and abſurd Suppoſitions imaginable. 
Our Author therefore omits theſe Diſquiſitions, and 


* Nouv. de a Repub. des Lett. Des. 1685. See, His Ac- 
count of a French Book On the Creation, 
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ſuppoſes with all orthodox Divines, that God created 
Matter, and gave to it all its different Forms and 
Modifications, according to the manner which we 
read of in the firſt Chapter of Gens. It would 
certainly be a Plcafure and Satisfaction to the Mind 
if we could diſcover what Art, and what Laws of 
Motion reduced the vaſt and formleſs Maſs of Au- 
ter, which we call Chaos, into this beautiful and per- 
fet Syſtem gf the World. It muſt be owned, 
that the Moſaical Account, how perfect ſoever it is, 
with reſpe& to the Degree of Knowledge, which 
God thought proper to communicate to us, is by 
no means exact, if we regard thoſe Methods and 
Precepts, which the learned preſcribe to a Hif 
torian. But perhaps we do not affix the ſame Ideas 
to the Terms of Moſes that he intended; and con- 
ſequently it is the Fault of our own Weakneſs when- 
ever we find that he gives the ſame Name to diffe- 
rent Things. Beſides he is ſo conciſe in his Nar- 
ration, that he takes up leſs Paper in deſcribing the 
Formation of the Univerſe, than our Writers em- 
ploy in the Deſcription of a little Palace. However 
we muſt acknowledge that this inſpired Writer is 
ſurpriſingly grand and ſublime; and we may juſtly 
ſay of his Expreſſions, what the Egyptian Magicians 
ſaid of his Miracles, There is the Pager of God in 
them. His Deſign was not to ſatisfy the Curioſity 
of every natural Philoſopher; why then ſhould 
theſe Gentlemen expect to find in his Writings | 
every thing they deſire? The Carteſfans indeed va» 
lue themſelves prodigiouſly, becauſe they imagine 
that he favours their Doctrines; as appears by 2 
Book printed at Leewarden ſome Years ago, entitled 
Moſes explained by Des Cartes; and by another Phy- 
ical Treqiſe concerning the Creation of the World, 
publiſhed by Ai. Mallement de Meſſange, at Paris, 
1679. M. Bale is of the ſame Opinion, and ex- 
2 plains | 
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plains the Account of the Creation, according to the 
Principles of M. Des Cartgs. 

It may not be improper to cloſe this Article with 
mn Account of the Opinion of the old Manichers, 
concerning the Powers which created the World, who, 
as Dean Smealey obſerves, tho they derived their 
Name from one Manes, yet nevertheleſs owed their 
Philoſophy to the ancient Perſian Zoroaſter. 
The Manicheans maintained * two Co- eternal 
Principles to be the Cauſe of all Things : The one 
Good, the other Bad. The Good, Zoroaſter termed 
Oromaxzes, the Bad Arimanins. He aſſerted, that 
theſe two Principles had two different Analogies, 
the Good to Light, the Bad to Darkneſs. He faid, 
that they had continual Variance and Strife with 
each other; that by this means all Things in Na- 
ture were confounded, and remained in a perpetual 
Chaos and Diſorder. e 5 
At length theſe two contending Principles, tired 
and weary of their Diſcord and Controverſies; 
and diſpleaſed to behold nothing but this Chaos and 
— of their own making, wherein one de- 
ſtroyed what the other had eſtabliſhed, and the o- 
ther overthrew what he again had built: They at 
laſt came to an A nt, each of them yielded 
ſomething to the other; each of them had a ſhare 
in the Production of Man, and in the Laws to be 
+ in the Union between his Soul and 
1 
VU pon this Partition the Good Principle obtained 
the privilege of procuring to Man a thouſand Fe- 
licities and Pleaſures from thoſe Laws; but then he 
conſented to leave him expoſed to a thouſand Sor- 
rows alſo from the ſame Laws; and if he conſented 
that Moral Good ſhould be found infinitely leſs in 


* See M. Bayle's Dictionary in the Article Manicheans. 
g 4 Mankind 
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Mankind than Moral Evil, he repaired the Damage 
in ſome other Kind of Creatures, wherein Vice 
ſhould be much leſs than Virtue. For fince a 
great Part of Mankind labour under the Preſſure of 
numberleſs Evils and Misfortunes, and enjoy a very 
ſmall Proportion of Pleaſure, the Manicheans are 
of Opinion that theſe Miſeries which they have ſuf- 
fered in an human Shape, ſhall be ſufficiently com. 

nlated to them under another Form. By means 
of this Agreement the Chaos was a Paſſve- Principle, 
and the Field of Battle between thoſe Two Alive- 


_—— 4 : — 
* — — 
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CHAP. II. 


UR Author herein Diſcourſes concerning 
the Form of the Primogenial Earth, and the 
three fold State of the World; as to the former: He - 


thinks, 4 That the Earth could not from the Be» | 


* ginning, have been conſtituted in the ſame Form 
« wherein it now appears, becauſe of the Moun- 
cc tainsand Rocks, and the Channel of the Sea, and 
& the like Inequalities, which could not ariſe from 
& Chaos, or the Superfices of that fluid Maſs. It 
& muſt therefore (ſays he) neceſſarily follow, that 
r the Primogenial Earth muſt have been of a diffe- 
« rent Form and Face from that which now appears. 
$ On this ſingle Point the whole Syſtem depends, 
„and when this Concluſion is proved the Caſe re- 
ce. mains impregnable. 5 

As the Doctor has treated much more largely on 
this Head in the third Chapter, the Conſideration 
of it may properly be deferred till we come to make 
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ſome Remarks thereon: what ſeems more immedi- 
ately to be the Scope of this Chapter is the three 
fold State of the Mud grounded upon two cele- 
' brated Paſſages of St. Paul *, and St. Peter f. | 
That there was a primitive State of Innocence 
| and Purity, is generally d on, and that the Crea- 
ture (to uſe a Phraſe of the Apoſtle's) is now. mads 
ſubjeft to Vanity, is a Truth which will ſcarcely be 
denied by thoſe who have a melancholy Experience 
of it. | „„ | 

And that there ſhall alſo be a future Diſſolution 
of this World, and a conſequent Renovation, has 
been the Doctrine of the moſt eminent Writers, as 
well ſacred as prophane. 

This Notion was ſo certain and clear among 
ancient Fathers of the Chriſtian Church, that Origen t 
obſerved ic had never been called in Queſtion by any 
of the Heretics of thoſe Days, who yet pre- 
ſumed to contradict all the other Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith l. : 1 
xx Jyenexs concludes, that the World will aſt but 
ſix thouſand Vears, from the Similitude of the ſix 
Days Creation, after which ſix Days was the Sab- 
bath, that is the Day of Reſt. ao : 

« This is (ſays he) both a Narration or Hiſtory 
* of what is paſt, and a hecy of Things to 
« come: For one Day ſignified a thouſand Years, 
te as the Scriptures teſtify, A thouſand Tears in the 


the 


Nom. viii. 19, 20, &Cc: + 2 Pet. iii. t nd Apire 

See this Subject handled more at large in Mr. Ray's Tuzer 
' Phyſeco-Theological Diſcourſes. | 

% Adv. Hzres. Lib. V. Hoc autem eſt & prætentorum 
Narratio & futurorum Prophetia. Dies enim unus mille Annog 
fignificabat ſicut Scriptura teſtatur Mille Anni ante Dominam ſicut 
Dies unus; ergo ſicut conſummatus fuit Mundus in ſui Creatione 
intra ſex Dierum Spatium, & Quies; fic in ſui fine con- 
ſummabitur intra Spatium ſex Milliury Annorum, deinde vera & 
perpetua Quies ſublequetur, 


* Sight 
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&« ef Gad are as but one Day; therefore as the 
e World at the firſt Creation was conſummated in 
te the Space of ſix Days, and-afterwards followed 
„ the Sabbath or Reſt; ſo in the End its Duration 
„ ſhall be conſummated within the Space of fix 
$ thouſand Years, and then ſhall follow the true 
de and perpetual Reſt, | 

The Heathen Philoſophers alſo bear Witneſs to 
this Reſtitution of the World after the Conflagra- 
tion, as our Author has abundantly ſhewn in his 
the Reader. | 
But the moſt beautiful Deſcriptions of this Reno» 
vation of the World, are to be met with in the ſa- 
— 2 enumerate 22 be un- 
neceſſary and tedious; yet it may to tran- 
ſcribe a few of the 22 * 

The Heavens and the Earth, which are now by the 
Word of Ged, are 
goof the Day of Judgment, and Perdition of ungody 


Tube Heavens ſhall paſs away with a great Noiſe, and 
the Element ſpall melt ms ths; 2 22 
and the Works that are therein, ſhall be burnt ap t. 
' The Lord ſhall war ont of Sion, and utter his Voice 


fm Feruſalew, and the Heavens and the Earth ſhall | 
** 


5 Bebold I crege new Heavens and 4 new Earth, and 

the former ſhall not be remembered nor come into mind tt. 

EE ESAE: 
Reſtitution of all Things, which G 1 

the Mouth of all his holy Prophets ſince the en ha 


+ Verſe 10, T Zoel ii. 16. 


kept in Store, reſerved unto Fire, 
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' 1 ſaw a new Haber, and-4 new Earth; for the 
firſt Heaven and the firſt Earth were paſſed away, and 
there Wat x0 more Sea *. | | 
The Gates of the new Jeruſalem ſball not be ſbut 4 
all by Day; for there ſhall be no Night there t. 
It may here be asked, whether ſhall the World 
be wholly conſumed or annihilated, or only refined 
or renewed, fince the Scriptures thus mention the 
Earth's being burnt up, &. | 
The latter ſeem more probable, as well from thoſe 
Places of Scripture laſt quoted, as from many o- 
thers; particularly that of St. Peter t, Nevertheleſs 
we according to his Promiſe look, for new Heavens and 
a new Earth, wherein dwellath Righteouſweſs. : 
The Reſtitution of the World (ſays the admi- 
rable Mr. Rey) ſeems more conſonant to Reaſon, 
than its Abolition. For if the World were to be 
annihilated, what needed a Conflagration? Fire does 
not deſtroy or bring Things to nothing, but only 
ſeparates their Parts. The World cannot be aboliſh- 
4 it, and therefore had better been annihilated 
' without it. Wherefore the Scripture mentioning 
no other Diſſolution, than is to be effected by the 
Inſtrumentality of Fire, its clear, we are not to un- 
derſtand any utter Abolition or Annihilation of the 
World, but only a Mutation or Renovation, by 
theſe Phraſes of periſbing, paſſing away, diſſulving, be- 
ing no more, &c. They are to be no more in that 
State and Condition they are now in, 
There muſt be a material Heaven and a material 
Hell left. A Place for the glorified Bodies of rhe 
bleſſed to inhabit and converſe in, and a Place or 
Priſon for condemned Spirits to be ſhut up io. 
No if the Place of the Bleſſed be an empyreal 
Heaven, far above theſe viſible Heavens, as Diviney 


vel. xi. 1, + Verſe 2. f en. . 13. 
| | generally 
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| — hold; and the Place of the Damned be 
h about the middle of the Earth, as is the 
Opinion of the School-men, and as the word Inferi 
imports, and as the ancient Heathens deſcribed their 
Tartarus, then when all the intermediate Bodies ſhall 
be annihilated, what a ſtrange Univerſe ſhall we 
| Have? conſiſting of an immenſe Ring of Matter, 
having in the middle a vaſt Vacuity, or Space, void 
of all Body, fave only one ſmall Point for an infer- 
nal Dungeon. Thoſe who are of this Opinion have 
too narrow and mean Thoughts of the Greatneſs, I 
| had almoſt faid Immenſity of the Univerſe, the 
glorious and magnificent Product of the Creator's 
Almighty Power; and are too partial to themſelves 
to think the whole World was created for no o- 
ther End but to be ſerviceable to Mankind: For 
they ſay Man being removed out of the World, we 
cannot imagine to what purpoſe the Frame it ſelf 
ſhould be left. g | 
To this I anſwer, there may be an End of the 
Reſtoring of the World, tho' we are not able to find 
out or determine what we are too ſhort-fighted to 
pony the Deſigns of God. There may be a new 
ace of rational Animals brought forth to act their 
Parts upon this Stage, which may give the Crea- 
tor as much Glory as Man ever did. 1 
And yet if there ſhould be no material and vi- 
ſible rational Creatures made to inhabit the Earth, 
there are ſpiritual and intellectual Beings, which 
may be as buſy and as much delighted in ſearching 
out and contemplating the Works of God in this 
new Earth, and rendring him the Praiſe of his Wiſ+ 
dom and Power, as Man could be. | 
And this may ſuffice to ſet Dr. Burnet's Notion 
of the Renovation of the World, in the faireſt Lighr. 


CHAP. 
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1 
WP .;f 


FN this Chapter the Doctor treats of the riss 


genial Earth's principal Differences from the 
preſent one. And refers us to the Sentiments of an- 
cient Writers. 


We find our Author's Opinion was, „ That the 


« Primogenial Earth was every where ſmooth, and of 
& an equal Superficies, without Mountains, Rocks, 
&« or Caverns, without any Sea or marine Whirk 
« pool; that it had ſuch a right Proportion to- 
— 8 
c wards the Sun, or was ſo ſtretched out in a pa- 
_ « rallel Line to the Axis bf the Ecliptic, that it 
« had no Inequality of Seaſons, but was bleſt with 
cc a perpetual Spring. 


As a Conſequence of this Notion, he reckons this 


preſent Globe to be a diſorderly Pile of Ruins, in 
which we are to lead a ſhort and laborious Life. 

Our Author in this not only goes contrary to 
the general Apprehenſions of the common People, 


but differs alſo from moſt other learned Men who 


have written on this Head. «6g 
Dr. Woodward in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, 


being about to give ſome Hints concerning that Con- 


trivance, which was ſhewn in the Structure of the 
Globe we dwell upon, ſays thus: I am indeed well 
- aware, that the Author of the Theory of the Earth 
(Dr. Burnet) differs very much from me in Opi 

nion as to this Matter. He will not allow t 
there are any ſuch Signs of Art and Skill in the 
Make of the preſent Globe, and is very unwilling 
to believe that it was the Product of any reaſoning 
or deſigning Agent. The Channel of the Ocean 


«ppears nr 


* * 
— 
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he cannot at all admire its Beauty or Elegarcy ; for it 
is in his Judgment as deformed and irregular, as it is 
great. Then for the Mountains, theſe, he ſays, are 
Placed in no Order, that can either reſpett Uſe or Beau, 
and do not conſift of any Proportion of Parts that is re- 
ferable to any Deſign, or that hath th: leaſt Footſteps of 
Art or Comnſel. In fine he thinks there are ſeveral 
things in the terraqueous Globe that are rude and 
unſcemiy, and many that are ſuperfluous. | 

Now tho! it were really ſo, that there were ſome 
ſuch Eye - ſores in our Earth as are here ſuggeſted, 
and that we could not preſently find out all the 
Gayeties and Embelliſhments that we might ſeek for 
in it, the matter would not be great, and we might 
very well be contented to take it as we find it. 

after all the thing is, in truth, quite otherwiſe, and 

there are none of all theſe wanting, nor any ſuch | 
Deformities as are here imagined; but on the con- 
trary, ſo very many real Graces and Beauties, that | 
it is no eaſy thing to overlook them all. Even this 
very Variety of Sea and Land, of Hill and Dale, 
which is here reputed ſo inelegant and unbecoming, 
is indeed extremely charming and agreeable. 

Of the ſame Opinion is the learned Mr. Ry *. 
The preſent Face of the Earth (ſays he) with all 
its Mountains and Hills, its Promontories and Rocks, 
as rude and deformed as they appear, ſeems to me a 
very beautiful and pleaſant Proſpect, and with all 
that Variety of Hills, and Vallies, and Inequalities, 
far more grateful ro behold than a perfeRly level 
Country without any Riſing or Protuberancy to 


terminate the Sight. 


| ® $ee his Diſcourſe on the Primitive Chaos and Creation of 
the World. 


In 


BurNET's 


Ing and Judgmen 
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In our future Obſervations on the th and laſt 
Part of the ARcn&ao0LoGiz (which contains Dr. 
into the Doctrine of the Philoſ6« 
the Oi of the 
upon the Subject of 


of all Nations 
WorLD) we ſhall enlarge 


- Mountains, &c. and finiſh what we have farther to 


offer on the remaining Chaprers of this Tragt. 

It only now remains for me to account 
for the moſt part, 1 have choſen to ſele& theſe Kea 
marks from the Works of diverſe celebrated Writers, 
than to give him my own thoughts on theſe imper« 
tant Heads. 

(1.) I took this method, becauſe it 3 
ble for me to handle theſe Subjects ſo accurat 
they have done. (2.) Where the — * 1 


4 


tions were to be oppoſed, or any ſurpri 
pony ang et Au- 


menon to be accounted for, what 
thors who have been, or now are famous for Learri- 
t, is like to be more regarded than 


the Opinion of an obſcure Perſon, who could rejoice 
to ſpend his Days at the Feer of ſo eminent a Divine 
as Dr. Burnet, and with a mighty Pleaſure be conti- 
nually receiving Inſtruction from ſuch admirable 
Men, as the Commentators here produced. 

I take the following Sentiment of —_— to be 


equally juſt and beautiful, I an 
2 ay proc SF pf, ep” fc 
mine Opinion. I ſaid D # ſhould ſpeak, and multicude 
of Tears ſhould teach Wiſdom *. 
Vet J have not ſo abſolutely confined my ſelf to the 
Authorities of theſe great Men, but that I have 
ſomerimes ventured to offer my own Thoughts, as 


EE with regard to the Fall of Mas, and 
Ejection from the Garden of Eden. 


Z ® Fob xxxii. 6, 7+ 


PN 
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« In a Word, if while I have been contemphting , 
the Beauties of Paradiſe and Ely/wms, I have preſent 
the Reader with a Wreath of ſmiling Flowers, I 
believe he will not complain, becauſe it was not the 
Product of my own Garden. And if he be enabled 
by theſe Remarks to peruſe ſo curious and valuable 
an Author, as Dr. Burnet, with freſh Pleaſure and 
Profit, I ſhall not be out of Humour, tho' 

Critics cenſure me, ſince with Reference to 

theſe Annotations I aſpire to no higher a Character 

than that of a careful and well-meaning Colletor, | 


——_— — 
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Archeologie Philoſophice : 
OR THE 
Philoſophical Principles of 
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CHAP. I. 
The Introduction, and Contents of the 
Second Book. f v Tradi: 


tion concerning the ancient ChaoOs, 
and its Motions in general. 


HE Thzory of the EAR TA having 
deen lately publiſhed, entirely drawn 
| from its own Cauſes, as from the Bowels 
of Nature: It is now thought proper to confirm 
it by the Authority and Teſtimonies of the An- 
ci that ſo nothing may be wanting to the 
Work which we have propoſed. But we muſt 
not hope for the ſame Integrity, Connection and 
Order of Parts, it thoſe Extracts we have now 

to make from the Aurients, in this Argument, 
as we found in the Compoſition of that Theory. 
We will however gather together thoſe Parts 
which have been reit and fcatfered ; the Head, 


* £ A 
an 
- v _ * 
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and the Original: of them Both: So now in 
of. 
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the Trenk, and principal Members, which lie 
hid among the rough and obſcure Remains of | 
Antiquity. 

We have before ſhewn in the former Part 
of that Work *, that ſeveral Heads of this Theo- 
lay concealed in the Monuments of A 
S nns therefore, or but lightly touchin 
thoſe Points which we have there treated of, bon 
ſhall in this Tract produce what remains farther 
to be ſpoken of, and again reinforced from tbe 

ſame Ancients. The Reader may obſerve that 

this Diſcourſe is two-fold ; for as in the pre- 
ceeding Book it was our Deſign to run over all 
the learned and produce their reſpec- 
tive Philoſophy and Opinions as well with re- 
gard to the great World, as the ſublunary One; 
and regarding as well the Heavens as the Earth 


this ſecond Book it is our Deſign to treat only 
Earth, and we. ſhall diligently enquire 
what Hints the Ancients have left us concern- 
ing its Riſe and primæval Form. Now, if 1 
miſtake nor, there are yet ſome conſiderable ones 


j-- prong we ſhalt ſhew | in the following E 


am 
_ that is arching after the Doctrine of 
the Ancients concerning the Origin of the Earth - 
acht to begin from the primitive Chaos, as the 
Matter qr Seminary. of this Nature, and 
_= ſublunary Orb. Now the Nation of - the 
old Chaos was very prevailing among the moſt 
ancient wiſe Men, as well- , Fogg as Poets, as 
among Philoſophers of later Date And this 


| een e. 8. 
| 3 Dodge 
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Doctrine flowed in on every Side, from the Bar- 
barians to the Grecians, from the Grecians to 
the Romans, and thence through all Nations. For 
no one, except Ariſtotie, and ſome ſpurious P) 
thagoreans, ever expreſsly aſſerted that our Wor 
always, and from Eternity; exiſted under the 
fame Form and Apparatus as it does now. But 


| all wiſe Men have unanimouſly delivered this 


thoſe of Moſes, we will begin with Him, who 


Opinion, that all That, which we call the Globe 
Earth, and the habitable World, was former- 
ly a ſhapeleſs Maſs, confuſed, and turbulent, 
called Chaos, which was as it were the Rudi- 
ment of the World which was to riſe out of 
it. 1 
For the length of Time has not as yet 
tinguiſhed the Knowledge of the Beginning of 
Things; Mankind have not yet forgotten their 
own Original : The Remembrance of thoſe Things 
which had been but lately brought forth, was 
very freſh among the Ancients. And we may 
find the Reliques of a primitive Chao: among 
them all; we may meet with them _ the 
Jews, eAgyptians, Pheniciansy Perſians, Greeks and 
Latins : By which they teſtify that the World 
formerly had a Beginning, and drew its Origi- 
nal from confuſed and indigeſted Matter. And 
ſince this is the very Baſis of the above-men- 
tioned of the Earth, it will be worth 
while to co and explain the Opinions and 
Suffrages of the Ancients about this Matter. 
Since there are no Writings more ancient than 


was the great Prophet and Legiſlator of the Jews. 
He deduces the Originals of the Earth from Chaos, 
or a confuſed and dark State of terreſtrial Mat- 


ter, which he calls Tobu, Bobu; now that this 


A 3 has 
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has the ſame Signification as the Chaos of the Phi- 
loſophers, is very evident from the Nature of 
the Thing it ſelf, and the Conſent of Interpre- 
ters, as well Fewiſh * as Chriſtian. And I be- 
lieve the Apoſtle has a regard to the; Moſaic 
Chaos, when he ſays , That the Things which 
are ſeen, were not made of Things which do appear. 
By thoſe Things which are ſee» he means the 
Viſibie World, as it now offers it ſelf. to our Eyes. 
And thoſe Things which do not appear (pn Saus 
ua) are the fame with what we find mention- 
2 the Moſaic Chaos F, — 3 

N evemty Interpreters, whom t = 
tles uſually follow, d5egra. Therefore the Apoſ- 
tle's Expreſſion here, teaches us that this J iſible 
World: aroſe from a blind and ſhapeleſs Matter, 
according to the Deſcription which Aoſes has 
given us. AR 


As to the Chriſtian Expoſitors the greater 1 


Part of them tell us that the Moſaic Tobu, Bolm; 


ſignĩſies the ſame as the Grecian or Barbarian Chaos 71 


Or rather, it is their Opinion that this Notion 
was ſurreptitiouſly. taken from the Writings of 
Moſes, and: interpolated by the Heathen. Philo- 
ſophers and dreſt up in diverſe Ma 


or diſguiſed. But we are not here enqu 
concerning its Original, which may ae 
referred to Noab and his Sons. It is ſufficient 
for our preſent Purpoſe, to manifeſt its Autho- 
rity and Reception among all Nations where 
Literature prevailed. N 


1 


n _— 


* Vid. Man. Ben. Iſr. de Crest. Je. Abarban, de amore 
Dei. Dial. 2, & 3. Maimon. Mor. Nev. Pars, 2. C. 26, & 30. 
Theſe 
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Theſe few Obſervations may be ſufficient, as 
to the Jews and Chriftians, and the Moſaical 
Chaos * Let us now proceed to foreign Na- 
tions and their Chaos ; which they have hand led 
in a different Manner. For ſome have treated of 
it plainly and phyſically, as the Philoſophers nſed 
to do: Others, in their Accounts of the Ori- 
gin of the Gods, have ſet it forth in a myſti- 
cal Manner. Now the Chaos is the Root and 
Foundation of all AxcHzoLoGcy, as to both 
Sorts of Writers. Ariſtotle has juſtly obſeryed , 
that according to the Opinion of Divines, all 
Things were produced out of Night ; according 
to the Doctrine of Philoſophers, all Things were 
mixed together. Theſe two Notions tend to one 
Purpoſe, and explain the fame Thing, by vari- 
ous Names: For all Things were mixed in the 
Chaos or Chaotical-Night. And Ariſtotle has right- 
ly diſtinguiſhed the Divines from the Philoſo- 
phers; and taken Notice of the different Me- 
thods by which they have explained the Origi- 
nals of Things, But we muſt farther obſerve, 
that among theſe Philoſophers ſome taught that 
a Mind preſided over this confuſed Matter, 2 
guided its Motions ; while others aſſerted, that 
it grew together by Chance, into the Form of 
the World. Both of theſe, you ſee, together 
with the Divines, placed the Originals of our 
Things in a certain Chaos. 
But to proceed in our preſent D n. tic 


© 


neighbouring, Pl ænicians chimed in with eee 


F 
N - — . PILES je ; 


ha See The Tizeory ar ehe Tant. f li. E g os 7. aun 
T Meraphyf. Lid x7... c:0. | 


4a 
— 


* 
* 
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and formed to themſelves a Chaos, as from which 
Things came. The Theology of the Phenicians, 


ſays Philo Biblias, from Sanchoniathon, makes the. 


dark Air and turbulent Chaos to be the Begin- 
ning of all Things. The eAgyptians alſo believed 
that this Jumble, and miſcellaneous Heap of 
Elements was the firſt State of Things, and 
the Introduction to the World then about to be 
brought forth. 
Diodorus Siculus thus gives us their Opinion *, 
According to the Conſtitution of the Univerſe 
from the Beginning, Heaven and Earth had one 
Idea, their Natures being mixed ; but afterwards, 
theſe Bodies being ſeparated the one from the 
other, the World received all that Order which 
is now vilible in it In like Manner the tie 
de, ſaid to he written by Triſmegiſtus, has 
followed the egyptian Philc ſophy, and takes No- 
tice of the Abyſs and Chaos, arid-that all Things 
_ roſe from thoſe Beginnings. 8 


There is no need of mentioning the Greeks 
and Latins : Orpheus, Heſiod, Menander, Ariſtopha- 


nes, Euripides, and the Compoſers of the Epic 
Cycle, have ſung the ancient Chaos. Beſides, a 
the Grecian Philoſophers, the Ionics and Follow- 
ers of Plato, draw the Frame of this World out 
of a confuſed, Maſs.” The Stoics appointed their 
Periods and Renovations from Chaos to Chaos. 
T paſs by the Latins, Ennius, Varro, Ovid, Lucre- 
tius, Statius and Others. In a Word, all they 
who believe the Generation of this World, of what- 
ever Sect or Nation, begin their Diſpoſition from 


— — eee Ren | — ä | — 


* Bibl. Hiſt, c. i. 


It 
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It is moreover to be obſerved, That thoſe a- 
mong the Ancients who have written an Ac- 
count of the Gentration of the World, have al- 
ways acknowledged a Chaos, and laid it as the 


Foundation of the Work. And they who have 
compoſed Hiſtories of the Origin of the Gods, 
began their Myr from the ſame Chaos ; for 
that the Hiſtory of the Origin of the Gods, and 
the Generation of the World; ſignified the ſame 
Thing among the Ancients, is evident, not only 
from Heſiod and other Greek Authors ; but al- 
ſo among other Nations, from the Example of 
the Perſians, who being about to ſacred 
Rites, ſung a Hiſtory of the Origin of the Gods. 
. Herodotus gives us an Account & of the Manner of 
the 9 Sacrifices. © Having ſpread, ſays he, 
© the ſofteſt Herbs on the Place, and eſpecially the 
ce Trefoil, they lay the conſcious Victim upon it: And 
adds, * When the Sacrifice is thus depoſited, the 
& Prieſt ſtanding by, ſings the Origin of the Gods. 
Now ſince the Perſuns worſhipped not only the 
Sun, but alſo the Elements, Fire, Water, and 
Earth, and eſteemed them to be Gods, it follows 
from thence, that their Theogony and Coſmogony 
were all one; that is, the Originals of the Per- 
fian Deities were the ſame with thoſe of the Ele- 
ments and worldly Bodies. It was indeed a com- 
mon Error among the Ancients, that they affirm- 
ed their Gods were Born, to uſe an Expreſſion of 
Cicero's; and gave the ſame Beginnings to their 
Gods, and the World. Either feigned that 
their Deities ſprung from Matter, or at leaſt that 
they were not eternal, without any Beginning. 


* In CLIO, p. 132. 
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But as many as drew their Gods out of Chaos, 
much more brought our Earth from the ſame O. 
riginal, whoſe Nativity they celebrated, in their 
Hiſtories of the Origin of the Gods. Now ſince 
we every where meet with ſuch Hiſtories among 


concerning the Riſe of all things from Chaos, was 
received among, them, as a general Oracle. Nor 
will it be here improper to take Notice of ſome 
Hiſtories of the Origin of the Gods, which we 
find among ancient Writers; ſince they will be 
proper Witneſſes to the Truth of this Aſſertion. 
We have already taken Notice of the Perſian Theo- 
gony. Ariftbeas Proconneſius is likewiſe ſaid to have 
written an Account of the Origin ofthe Gods * : He 
flouriſhed in the Days of Cyrus, and compoſed a Hiſ- 
tory concerning the Northern Arimaſpiens, which 
has been taken Notice of by many; Orpheus has like- 
wiſe writtenon this Subject; as Cedrenus relates from 
Timotheus, an ancient Author: Now that this Theo · 
gony was the ſame with the Coſmogony, evident 
ly appears from thoſe Fragments, or Imitation 
of vs Which yet remain. In like manner, 
the Authors of the Epic Cycle, whom we have ſe- 
veral Times taken Notice of, begin from the 
Mixture of Heaven and Earth, and from thence 
proceed to the Generation of the Gods, and 
the Riſe of the World. Nor indeed, was the 
Theogony of the Ancients any other than Phy- 
ſical Theology, ſuch as Varro compoſed accor- 
ding to the Account of St. Auguſtin f. And 
after the ſame Manner I underſtood the Theo- 
pony of Æmilius Macer, mentioned by Macro- 

us ||, why ſhould I mention the moſt ancient 


* Suid. in voc. Civ. D. Lib. vi. c. 2, || Saturn. 2. 
Account 


the Ancients, we may conclude, that this Opinion, 
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Account of the Origin of the Gods, written by 
Muſeus, or that compoſed by Epimenides, both 
which are taken Notice of by Laertius? We 
meet, in Fulgentius, with an Account of the Theo- 
gony of Dromocydes, or Dromocrides * (a Man 
otherwiſe unknown to me) and many other Trea- 
tiſes of the Ancients, concerning the Gods, re- 
ſembling thoſe which were written ing 
the Original of the Deities. Moreover, as for 
Coſmogonies or Deſcriptions of the Origin of 
the World, we have already + taken Notice 
of one written by Thamyras of Thrace, and ano- 
ther by Linus, two of the moſt ancient Greek 
Poets. But that compoſed by Hermes or Triſ- 
megiſtus, which we meet with among the Ægypei- 
ans, and is mentioned by, Philo Biblizs, is cer- 
tainly the moſt ancient of all, excepting the A- 
ſaical one F. Leo the Jew, or J. Abrabanel cites 
Pronapides concerning the Protocoſm, or firſt World, 
and produces many Things from thence concern- 
ing the Chaos and Origin of the World. Laſtly, - 
We have in Virgil || certain Deſcriptions of the 
Formation of the World, by Silenus and Atlas, 
two moſt ancient Names: The former indeed 
ends in Fables, according to the Manner of the 
ancient Coſmogonies. The latter is more pure, 
as it was ſung to the Harp at the Feaſt pre- 
pared by Queen Dido. — * 


— Docuit que maximus Atlas, 
Unde Hominum Genus & Pecudes unde Imber & Ines. 


ui brought, 
His golden Lyre,and ſung what ancient Atlas taught. 
* Mythel. Lib. ii. c. 17. I + Page 161. 3 


$ Euſeb. Præp. Ev. Lib. i. c. 10 . || Eclog. vi. En. i. 
The 
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The various Labours of the wand'ring Moon, 
And whence proceed th* Eclipſes of the Sun. 
Th Original of Men and Beaſts ; and whence 
The Rains ariſe, and Fires their Warmth diſpenſe, % 
And fix d and erring Stars diſpoſe their Influence. 

| DRYDEN. 


Hitherto we have proved, by a two-fold Ar. 
gument, that it was the Opinion of the anc. 
ent wiſe Men, that the Original of Things was 
from Chaos : And this was conſtantly taught as 
well by their Divines and Poets, in their Theo- 

onies and Coſmogonies, which were mingled with 
fabulous Accounts, as by their Philoſophers, who 
plainly delineated it by their Phyſical Chaos. Let 
none therefore henceforth contend with us as 
to this Part of the Theory of the Earth; ſince 
we require nothing but what is confirmed both 
by Sacred and Prophane Authority. The Truth 
of this likewiſe appears from Nature and found 
Reaſon, ſince the Phznomenas of this preſent Earth 
cannot otherwiſe be explained or deduced from 
any different Principles. 
Having therefore laid down this as a Foun- 
dation, we muſt next enquire what Changes the 
Ancients have aſſigned in this Chaos ; and what 
new Forms, by whoſe intervening, it paſſed from 
a confuſed Heap to a habitable World. For 
Worlds are not made at one Stroke, like Sta- 


tues caſt in a Mould : But Nature extricates 


her ſelf by a continual Action and flow Progreſs, 
and by Degrees rolls out of that irregular State, 
and ſtrives to obtain Order and Beauty ; for 
_ firſt, there ariſes a Strife and Contention in the 


whole Maſs, from the Confuſion and Mixture of 


diilimilar Parts. Then from this Contention there 
ſprings 


Þ 


1 


to ſo many Rooms, or Stories, of elementary 


| his Eyes, and give him a more exact Idea of it. 
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ſprings a Retirement and Separation of the jar- 


ring Elements; by which means the earthly 
Chaos was divided into various Orbs, and as in- 


Bodies built one upon the other. Antiquity ſeems 
to have pointed ont this; thus Orpheus, 


ned ra pes agyais Nec H Paros line, 


Qs wrauens Doa— Ts tene. Takor an ads 


Firſt, the melodious Song of ancient Chaos, 
. How Nature there was chang'd, 


And all the jarring Elements divided. 


Thus Orpheus, in his Chaology, or Explication of 
the World's riſing out of Chaos, has ſung the various 
Changes, Secretions, and diverſe Faces, which 
that Mafs, at ſundry times, had undergone, till 


it came into the Form of an habitable World. 


Now this is the ſame thing as to write a Coſmo- 
gony. We have delineated in its proper Colours 
this Face of riſing Nature, in the firſt Part of the 
Theory * which Reader may do well to in- 
ſpe, that ſo the Image of it may be freſh before 


He will there firſt of all ſee the Chaos out of 
which this World was formed, entire and undivid- 
ed, and deformed throughout, or Tobu, Bobu. And 


then divided into proper Regions as ſo many 


different Krata. And laſtly, afer a Concretion 


made, he may view it diſpoſed and wrought into 
a habitable Globe. E 


We have before obſerved that there was Strife 
and Contention, in the firſt Chaos, from the 


Book it. e. 7 
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Mixture of different and jarring Elements. The 
Ancients have frequently taken Notice of the 
fame Thing, eſpecially Empedocles which he 

nified by his ven-, or Strife and Enmity : Which 
he aſſerts to be the firſt Principle in Nature, and 
the Formation of Things. I think this of Heſiod 
is plainly to be underſtood in the ſame Senſe, 


Tiv de erin Tegrigns peev Lyaivaro Nuß tete 
"Twas gloomy Night that firſt begot this Strife. 


By Night here, we are to underſtand the Chaos; 
ſince they both uſually ſignify the ſame Thing, 
among the Mythologiſts: But as to Empedocles, 
the caſe is — Nor did the Harp of Or- 
bre ive a different Sound, when he rehearſed 
Song, to delight his Argonauts. * 


Hach en di ws yaia x, & eG. nos Sahar | 
To Hei ir" aNAniotor jt ouv aenegra woePy 
Nein: i5 oM der wr — * 


He ſung how Heaven, Earth, Sea, at firſt were join', 

And wore one Form, where various Sorts combin'd; 
Then from this Strife was Separation made, 
And every Part in proper Order laid 


Upon which Place the Scholiaſt makes this 
Remark, Empedocles ſays, that all Things bei 


in Confuſion at firſt, the Diſcord and Amity bein 
ſet aide, brought a about ws 9 for with- 


* 5 
1 b * —— — a. 


* 1 Ancon: yer. 496 
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out theſe, nothing could poſſibly have been pro- 
duced: yp . 
The Reader may obſerve from theſe Authors, 
that the Formation of the World was begun by 
Strife, and perſected by Love. So that after this 
Strife, or Contention, two or more Elements united 
on the Face of the Waters: And from that Embrace, 
which is aſcribed to Love, the habitable World was 
begotten. This Mythological or Allegorical Ac- 
count of the Ancients, concerning the Riſe of all 

| Things out of Chaos, will be clearly underſtood by 
thoſe who ſhall compare it with that Philoſophical 
Hiſtory of the Origin of the Earth, which we 
have delivered in the fir Part of the Theory *, 
and which indeed has been done more largely 
in the ſecond +. Now leſt we ſhould be thought 
tedious, by repeating the ſame Things, we refer 
the Reader to that Place. EY 
This may ſuffice,as to a brief Deſcription of the Chaos. 


* 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the FORM of the Primo- 
genial Earth, and the threefold State 
of the World Ht 


 Itherto we have diſcourſed concerning the 
Origin of the Earth, out of the ſirſt Cnaos; 
and that after its various Motions and Metamor- 


1 
2 
N ü . — N 


phoſes. 
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22 For as little Creatures are wont to pas | 
m an Egg, or a Worm, into one and ano. © 
ther Sort of Inſe#s, till they have gained the laſt 


Shape ; ſo this habitable World was made out f | 


Chaos, after various Mutations and tranſitory 
Forms. In the, next place, we are to enquire 
what was the Form and Superficies of this Primoge- 
nial Earth, when it was firſt compoſed out of the 
Chaos? Whether it was the ſame as it bears at 
preſent, or not. | anſwer, that the Earth could 
not from the Beginning have been conſtituted in 
the ſame Form wherein it now 1 * becauſe , | 
of the Mountains and Rocks, and the Channel of 
the Sea, and the like Inequalities, which could 
not ariſe from Chaos, or the Superficies of that 
flaid Maſs: As we have abundantly ſhewn in the 
Theory*. It therefore neceſſarily follows, that the 
Primogenial Earth muſt have been of a different 
Form and Face from that which now appears. 
On this ſingle Point, the whole Syſtem de- 
pends; and when this Concluſion is 
Cauſe remains impregnable: we ſhall not now at- 
tempt to pw it by Phyſical Reaſons, for that 
is already done, in the aboye-cited Place; our De- 
ſign is therefore different, namely, . to ſhew that 
this Opinion has been delivered by ancient wiſe 
Men; that there are plain Footſteps of this Doc- 
trine extant, not ſo much in the Books, as in the 
Fragments, of the Ancients, or ſmall Extrads 
from them. = | 
Wedo not undertake this new Task, as though 
it were neceſſary for the Support of the above- 
mentioned Theory, which ſtands, firm on its own 


— . 
| | | — 


B. L c. 4, and g: 


Foundation; 


proved, the 


— 
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Foundation; but to remove every Objection 
againſt Providence, and comply a little with their 
Obſtinacy, who will not receive the Truth it ſelf, 
unleſs delivered and recommended to them by 
their Anceſtors. | 
To come therefore to the Matter in hand, the 
88 to be now proved, is this. Thar the 
orld had Formerly a different Shape and Situation 
from what it has at Preſent. 5 
By the World here, I do not mean the immenſe 
Univerſity of Things, ſince we are ignorant of its 
Bounds or Figure; nor do we know the Order of its 
remoter Parts. But I would be underſtood to 
ſpeak of our World; to wit, the Earth and the 
Viſible Heavens. So that our Aſſertion returns 
thus—The Primitive Earth was of 4 different Forms 
from the Preſent, and had another Situation with reſpect 
to the Heavens; This we aſſert in the firſt Place, and 
in a general manner. For we ſhall in the following 
Diſcourſe have an Opportunity of ſhewing where- 
in this Difference lay, when we come to enquire 
particularly what were the Properties of that 
Promeval Earth. 
In the mean time, to confirm this general Diffe- 
rence by Authorities, it is in the firſt Place to be 
| obſerved, that according to the Sacred Scriptures 


| there is a threefold State, cr Order, of the Na- 


tural World, or Heaven and Earth; namely, the 
Paſt, the Preſent, and the Future. For fo tle; are 
diſtinguiſhed by the Apoſtle St. Peter * The Heavens 
and Earth which then were. The Heavens and the 


Ee which now are, and in the 13th ver. he ſays, 


We look for new Heavens, and 4 new Earth. By the 
Heavens and Earth which were paſt, the Apoſtle 


* 2 Pet. iii, 5; and 7, NE 
Vor. I. B means 
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means the Primogenial ones, apxaα f, (to uſe his 
very Word) which, he ſays, periſhed in the Deluge. 
The Preſent ones, ti oſe which we now enjoy, are | 
appointed to a contrary Fate, and muſt Lug, by. 
Fire. Laſtly, by the New Heavens and the New | 
Earth, which we expect after the Conflagration, | 
are the Future ones, which are taken notice of 
ſeveral Times by the Prophet aias**, and men- 
tioned by the Apoſtle .|- St. John. St. Paul has like- 
wiſe touched upon this threefold State of the N.. 
tural World, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, chap. vii. | 
and has made jt remarkable by ſeveral Charas | 
ters. In the firſt Place, he ſuppoſes a Word 
not yet ſubject to Vanity; and then he mentions 
the preſent one which i: ſubject to Vanity; and 
laſtly , the future one, redeemed and free 
from Vanity; namelv, from that Vanity to which 
it was before ſubjected. This future Reſtors- 
tion of the World, which the Apoſtle here ſets 
forth, is ſtyled by St. Peter azoyarasaors*, and | 
by our Saviour Tamiyſwioiaf, and implies that 
triple State of the World, of which we are | 
| ſpeaking. For a Renovation or Reſtitution is made 
to ſome paſt Condition. It is a Return gither to 
the ſame, or the like Form and Order, which that 
Thing once had. Now to what former State” 
will the future Reſtitution of the World be made? 
not to the preſent one; for that, as the Apoſtle 
obſerves, is ſubject to Vanity; but that Reſtitution 
is a Frecdom from Vanity and Corruption, they 

ſhall be freed from the Bondage of Corruption, into 
the glorious Liberty of the Sons of God. 
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By comparing theſe Things together, we may 
juſtly conclude, That there was another State of 
this Natural World, before that which is now pre- 

ö ſent, and was alſo more excellent. Theſe Things 
| I have premiſed, that ſo l might ſhew that our 
Opinion concerning the Succeſſian of Worlds, or 
the Diverſity and Tranſmutation of the Natural 
World, as well paſt as future, is grounded on the 


Sacre * 
But perhaps you will ſay, that this Diſcourſe of 
' St. Paul does not regard the natural and inanimate 
| World, but that which is animated, and particu- 
larly Mankind, and that Renovation which Men 
were about to experience by the Help of the Goſ- 
pel. Indeed ſome late Writers do thus inter- 
pret this Place of St. Paul. But what can ſuch E 
poſitors ſay to a like Paſſage of St. Peter, whic 
we juſt now produced? If they take either of them 
to be ſpoken concerning the Natural World, it 
will be to no Purpoſe to refuſe the other. Now 
that Diſſertation of St. Peter, concerning the triple 
World, the antediluvian, preſent, and nem future | 
One, can by no means he wreſted to an Allegorical 
Senſe : For the Apoſtle particularly, and in exa& 
Order, mentions Heaven and Eatth; Parts of the 
Natural World; and gives us ſuch a CharaQter 
and Deſcription of the World which he is talking 
of, as leayes no Room to doubt that he means the 
Heavenly and Earthly, that is, the Natural One. 
Having taken Notice of theſe Things, we ſhall 
now return to St. Paul. I cannot yield to the 
| Opinion of thoſe new Expolitors, who diſſolve 
the Force of theſe Apoſtolical Words in Allego- 
! ries, and endeayour to turn them from the Na- 
furdl to the Moral World; contrary (as I think) 
to the Deſign of the ſacred Author, and the Judg- 
B 2 . ment 
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ment of the Chriſtian Fathers, who expound this 


Place concerning the Nature of Things, and the 
inanimate World. But this Matter deſerves to 
be more diligently conſidered. 


The Words of St. Paul are theſe; For the 
earneſt Expect ation of the Creature, waiteth for the, 


Mani ſeſt ation of the Sons of God. For the Creature 
was made ſubjett to Vanity; not willingly, but by 
Reaſon of him who hath ſubjected the ſame in Hape: 
Becauſe the Creature it ſelf alſo ſhall be delivered 
from the Bondage of Corruption into the glorious L 
berty of the Children of God. For we know that the 
whole Creation groaneth and travaileth in Pain to- 


gether until now: And not only they, but our ſelves 


alſo, which bave the firſt Fruits of the Spirit, even 

we our ſelves groan within our ſelves, waiting for 

the Adoption, to wit, the Redemption of our Body &. 
It is manifeſt that the threefold State of t 


Creature (vs xriowws) is here treated of: Firſt 


in its primeval State, not yer ſubject to Vanity; 


then in the State which was ſubject to Yanity; | 


and laſtly, in the State of future Redemption, and 
Freedom from Vanity and Corruption. 
Hitherto, | ſuppoſe all Interpreters are agreed; 
but we mnſt farther enquire what is meant by 
the Creature vhich 1s ſubject to Vanity, and is to be 
freed from it at the appointed Time. | anſwer, by 
Vanity here, we ate to underſtand Mutability, In- 
conſtancy, a frail and fading Nature, eaſily obnox- 
tous to Corruption, ſuch as ours at preſent is. And 


the Creature is ſaid to ſerve, or to be made ſub» 


ject, becauſe of thoſe ſervile Labours, as well of Men 
2s Beaſts, in this World ; from which they ſhall 


1 a. YR 
— : a 


— —j— 


* Rom. vii. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 


be 


PH 
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be delivered in the future. One. And thus far 
we meet with not much Contention; but the 
great Queſtion is, What we are to underſtand 
the Creature (ru xris) which undergoes all 
theſe Changes? Now whoſoever reads theſe Words 
with an unprejadiced Mind, and free from pre-con- 
ceived Opinions, will readily affirm that the Apoſ- 
tle here ſpeaks concerning the Creation, or Ex- 
ternal Nature of Things; for the Apoſtle's 
Words carry this Senſe in their Front, and pre- 
ſent us with it at firſt View: Nor muſt we 
_ depart from the literal Senſe and Signification 
of Words, unleſs it contradicts other Places of 
Scripture, or is diſagreeable to the Reaſon * 


and Nature of the Subjet in hand. But 


neither of theſe can here be objected. For this 
triple Succeſſion of Worlds, which St. Paul hints 
at, is more fully and expreſsly aſſerted by St. 
Peter, in his ſecond Epiſtle, and third Chapter; 
no ſacred Writer oppoſing it. And as for the 
Nature of Things, it does mt only tacitely con- 
| ſent, but cries aloud, on our Side: For the 


Face of the preſent Earth, and the Phenomena of 


the univerſal Deluge, teſtify with a loud Voice 
that this Earth was formerly of a different Shape 
and Situation; as we have fully demonſtra- 
ted, in the firſt Book of our Theory of the 
Earth. Moreover, ſuppoling a Conflagration of 
the Earth, which all acknowledge, there fol- 
lows, as it were of its own Accord, a certain 
Renovation, and new habitable World; as we 
have ſhewn in the ſame Theory *. You ſee that 
nothing, from either of theſe two Heads, op- 


— — 


* * 5g 5 N 2 * . 


* B, iv. c. 2. 


iv. 
B 3 poſts 
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poſes our Interpretation concerning the triple 
World, or drives us from the genuine Senſe 
of the Words, which we are obliged to follow, 
either in clear or doubtful Caſes. | 
Beſides, the Chriſtian Fathers, who either ex- 
pound this Paſſage, or but lightly touch upon 
it, by the Creature underſtand the External Crea - 
tion; the Natural World, or Nature of Things. 
So Tertullian *, Ireneus f, Origen FS, St. Jerome ||, 
Chryſoſtom **, and other ancient, as well as 
more modern Writers. Laſtly, They who hold 
and maintain the future Renovation of the World, 
as moſt of the Greek and Latin Fathers do; all 
incline to this Opinion ; and in their Comments 
on this Place of St. Paul, by the Creature (Ty 
xTio1, ). _— Ke ma or Na- 
ture of Things : a Proſopeia, ver! 
often uſed 4 this Apoſtle, is faid . 
wait for its Redemption, and as it were to lift 
up its Head; and alſo to groan with us under 
the preſent Yoke ef Bondage. | 
And laſtly, It is repreſented as earneſtly de- 
firing (like a Woman in Travel) to be freed 


— 
* 


. c. 
+ Lib. v. c. 36. 5 Contra Celſ. Lib. iv. 
In %. li. & in c. 2. ad Epheſ. & i 

e Ad Rom. Hom. 14. & Hom. 10. 

on theſe Words of the Apofle, 


ale Thin 


agree in this, 


ory n 
Qecumeniys, and others, ſays 
that the n 


«« verſe, or World, are here fignified under the Name of 
« Creature; Which, by Reaſon of Man, 
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from its Burden, and ſee a new Offspring. 
Similitude is very properly and beauti 2 


plied by the Apoſtle, to the Nature of Things : : 
And has ſome Reſemblance to what the Poet 


ſings, according to the Sils Prophecy. 


Aſpice Convexo nut antem Pondere Mundum, 


Terraſque tractuſque Maris Cælumque profundum 
Terlq — ut omni Sc. 


See, lahring Nature calls Thee, to ſuſtain - 
The nodding Frame of Heav' n, and Earth,and Main. 
See, to their Baſe reſtored, Earth, Sea, and Air ; 
And joyful Ages from behind, | in crowding Ranks 


appear. Dryden. 


But enou gh of this you ſee, as well from 
the Words 13 as the Authority of the 
beſt Interpreters, boch ancient and modern, that 
what the Apoſtle here ſays of the Creature, (riv 
«Tiow,) relates to the Viſble World, or Nature 
of Things. And he ſeems yet farther to ſtrengthen 
his Signification of the Word, by adding aury 
ij vricic * the Creature. it ſelf; and rasa i 
Kriois , " the whole Creation ; ; that we might 
not wander after figurative Interpretations. It 
now remains, that we confute their Expoſitions, 
who, forſaking the true Meaning of this Phraſe, 
ſeek for Bye-Paths, and affix rent Significa- | 
tions to theſe Words wriox, or zrwwes ; by which 
they pervert the whole Sentence of the Apoſ⸗ 
tle. Now theſe Interpreters may be ranged in 
a threefold Order; for — by the — 


— — — 


* Verſe 21, + Verſe 23. 
B4 underſtand 


Purity: Others think the A 
Mankind: And others will have it, that he 
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underſtand Angel:; meaning the degenerate Oſſes, 
and thoſe who are fallen from their origi 
poſtle here means 


refers particularly to the Gentiles, and thoſe N-. 
tions Which are yet to be converted. But they 
ſeek for a Kot in a Bulruſh, who make uſe of 
ſuch Windings, in fo eaſy a Matter; and while 
they endeavour to be very ſubtile, fall into an 
Opinion, or Interpretation, which has no Soli- 
dity. For in the firſt Place, as to Angels, be- 
fides that ſuch an Expoſition deſtroys all Con- 
nection with the preceeding Verſes, there is to 
be no future Reſtauration of the lapſed Angeli: 
But the Apoſtle manifeſtly ſpeaks concerning the 
Creature, which is to be freed from Servitude 
and Corruption; which Redemption it vehe- 
mently deſires and pants after- And then as 
for Mankind, neither will this Int tion 
hold ; becauſe the Creature is diſtinguiſhed. from 
Men, or ourſelves, in the very Words of the 
Text. We know (ſays the Apoſtle) that The 
whole Creation groaneth, and travaileth in Pain un- 
til now. And not only they, but our ſelves alſo 
| &c. Therefore the Creation (or Creature) here 
mentioned, muſt be different from Men ; un- 
leſs you will exempt the Apoſtles, and other 
pions Perſons, out of the Number of Men, or 
- human Kind. Moreover, he exhorts us to Pa- 
tience, and endeavours to comfort us from that 
eneral Struggle of all Things to future Per- 
ection. And though zTigis, or navy '*Tiors, (a 
nem Creature,) might ſometimes be applied to 
Mankind, or Curiſtiaus, yet it cannot be ſo uſed 
here, where it 1s evidently diſtinguiſhed from 
ibem; and allo ſet by Way of Oppoſition. 


Laſtly, 
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My, thoſe Expoſitors, who by the Creation, 
: 3 underſtand the Heathen Nations, go far- 
theſt of all. from the uſe of the Words, and true 
| Reaſon; for what has this World to do with 
the Nations and Gentiles? What Affinity is there 
of Words or Things? The Creation, and Chriſtians, 
groaned under the ſame Yoke ; which cannot be 
ſaid concerning the Heathens and Chriſtians : Nor 
could the Pagan Nations be ſaid to long for a Re 
ligion which was unknown to them : Neither were 
they tired of their Superſtition, or Deities, with 
which we find the heathen Populace were exceed- 
ingly delighted, and fell into the greateſt Rage, 
if any Affront or Injury was offered to them. Be- 
ſides, in what Hope were theſe Nations made ſub- 
je& to Vanity, or who ſubjected them, againſt their 
Inclinations? Moreover, the Apoſtle ſpeaks con- 
cerning the future Glory*, which is at length to be 
revealed ; and which will abundantly recompence us 
for all the Evils we ſuffer in this Life. How can 
this therefore refer to the Gentiles, or any good 
Things of this preſent Life ? Beſides, this Liberty 
of the Creature is joined with the glorious Liberty 
of the Sons of Gad f, as what will happen at the 
ſame time. Now the latter entirely regards the 
other World, and therefore the former muſt be 
ſuppoſed to do fo too: And artourewnrs Tv ou - 
par S reſpects the Time of the Keratin, as 
ſufficiently appears from many other Places of 
Scripture ||; and does not concern any Affairs of 
this Life. Laſtly, What Connection would theſe 


Words which follow in the 24th Verſe, have with 


Na — — * , a : — ꝶ we, ce, — 
. - . * 5 * 3 * . "De _ 5 


» ver. 17. + Ver. 21. § Ver. 23 
l Luke xxi, 28. Eph. i. 14. & Chap. iv. 30. 


the 


*2 
| 
| 
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the preceeding ones, if the of the Gentiles 

were the Subject treated of? For we are ſaved hy 
Hie, ſays the Apoſtle ; for having before ſaid 
that we expef# the Redemption of the Body, he adds, 
that we are not yet aſtualy Saved, but only in Hope; 
pointing out the future Life. In a Word, if we 
conſider either what goes before, or follows after; 
or if we conſider the Text itſelf, we ſhall find that 
all Circumſtances conſpire to denote the Felicity, 


State. | 
From theſe Conſiderations, I think it evidently | 
appears, That the Apoſtle, in this Diſcourſe, un- 
Jerftands by the Creation (xrioris) nothing elſe but 
what the Word carries in its very Sound, the Cre- 
ated World, or Nature of Things; as it is elſewhere 
taken by this ſacred Writer: And therefore the En- 
deavours of ſome late Expoſitors, to wreſt this 
Mord to other Significations, are but in vain. Nox | 
is it leſs incon to reſtrain the future Glory, 
which the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, that Freedom from 
Bondage and Corruption, the Redemption of the 
Body, to this preſent Life; for theſe Expreſſions 
diſtinly point to a future Life, even as this pry 
ſent one is full of Vanity, Bondage, and Corrup- 
dion. ä . 
Farther; It appears that the Creature was not, 
from the Beginning, ſubject to this Vanity, but fell 
into it afterwards, according to the Divine Coun- 
ſel, as the Apoſtle hints. From whence it is ap- 
parent, that there has already been tuo different 
States of Nature; and a third is to commence, 
which will be more excellent than the preſent. 
From whence that follows, which we at firſt af- 
ſerted; namely, That the Apoſtle, in this Dif- 


courſe, includes and repreſents a triple World, 
FR or 


that is yet to come, and terminate in the future | 
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or threefold State and Succeſſion of the Natural 
World. | 


We have laid this threefold Order of Worlds as 
a Foundation taken from the ſacred Scriptures; 
and ſome of the Ancients give us an Account of 
more Succceſſions; for the Stoicks would have 
Worlds to ſucceed each other continually, by 
Means of Deluges and Conflagrations, innumerable 
times repeated; which Error we clſewhere have 
taken Notice of . But the reſt of the Grecian 
Philoſophers, who have written philoſophically, 
concerning the Periods of the World, have not 
defined their Numbers; nor do they ſhew how 
often the Face of Nature will be renewed, and 
when it ſhall at laſt be ſettled. The Opinion of 
comes neareſt, in this Point, to the 
2 oy pe — we ve Ly > 
» as taken out of Theopompus. According to 
this Notion, © the World will be conctabed Wh 
© the Abolition of Death and Hell, and the 
“ Bleſſedneſs of Holy Men, with heavenly Bodies, 
© which will caſt no Shadow, nor ſtand in 
© of any Food: which is the true Conſummation 
« of our Affairs and of this World.“ But theſe 
Obſervations may ſuffice as to this Head. 


mm. 


— — 


I Tharp, B. 3a C: 3 


char. 
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CHAP. III. 


The Fo KM of the Primogenial Earth, 
and the pri Differences between 
That and the Preſent One. There are 


manifeſt Notations of theſe Differences 


to * among the Ancients. 


E have before obſerved, that the prime- 
genial Earth was of another Shape and 
dituatio* from the preſent ; and that the Truth of 
this appears, not only by Reaſons drawn from 
Natural Philoſophy, but alſo from the Monuments of 
Anti as well ſacred as profane: In the next 
Place „ we muſt ſhew the Shape, Situa- 
tion, and Difference of both theſe ;, and ſeek for the 
Footſteps 
and bed 


found them, we ſhall produce to open 


View the Truth of our Opinion, which has been 


| hid for a long time, and cloath it as it were with 
= x Light, ſince it has been covered in Dark- 
neſs 

The Differences between the primæval and pre- 
ſent Earth are various and innumerable; which 
yet may all be reduced to two Heads; namely, 
The Shape and Situation of both; for many other 


Varieties and Differences flow from theſe, as from 
their Fountains. 


The Form and Situation of the preſent World | 


are well known; our Globe is divided into Sea 
and Land; a rocky, mountainous, _— ton 
W 


of this Difference among the Ancients; 


[ 
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hollow Globe, as though it were a disjointed and 
broken Maſs ; and the Situation of this Globe js 
oblique to the Sun, or the Axis of the Ecliptic; 
whence proceed the various Viciſſitudes of Times, 
in the Courſe of the Year; Winter and Summer, 
and the Middle Equinoxes. Such is the State of 
our Seat. Here we lead a ſhort and laborious 
Life. Let us now change the Theatre, and the 
Reader may fancy (if he pleaſes) Parts, and 
Scenes directly oppoſite; one entire World, with- 
out a Sea, or any marine Whirlpool : Let him 
ſuppoſe the Earth to be ſmooth and even 
where on its Surface, without Mountains, Rocks 
or Cayerns; and moreover turned right towards 
the Sun, or ſtretched out in a parallel Line, to 
the Axis of the Ecliptic; by which Means it 
would have no Inequality of Seaſons, but would be 
bleſſed with a perpetual Spring, or Equinoctial. 
This is the primogenial Earth, or the Picture 
ol it: Theſe were the original Qualities of it, and 
ſach was its peculiar Shape and Situation, where. 
by it is diſtinguiſhed from the preſent. It is 
moreover to be obſerved, that if we find ſome 
Obſervations of the Auciems about this Matter, 
by their Teſtimonies and Authority, we may con- 
vince thoſe who will not eaſily yield to Arguments 


drawn from Nature. In the firſt Place, we may 


take Notice, that according to our Opinions this 
Form of the primogenial Earth periſhed in the 
univerſal Deluge; and from that Time, and this 
Deſtruction, our preſent one aroſe. In which 

Opinion we follow the Apoſtle Peter, who ſays, 
the firſt World, namely, the firſt Heavens, and 


the firſt Earth, periſhed in the Deluge +- 
t > Epiſt ii. 6, 


For 
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For if we conſider what goes before, we cannot 
doubt but that the Apoſtle, in this Place, ſpeaks 
concerning the Natural World, and not. about 
Mankind only ; for what he calls the World, in 
ver. 6. he had in the foregoing one ſtyled Heaven 
and Earth, or the Nature of Things: Nor would 
the Apoſtle have given a proper Anſwer to the 
Odjections of the Scoffers drawn from the immy- 
table State of the Natural World, if his Reply 
| had not been agreeable to the Nature of the Sub- 
ject then in Debate. Now the Queſtion was, con- 
cerning the Natural World; and unleſs the 4. 
fwer had been ſo too, it would have been nothing 
to the Purpoſe. Moreover, the Apoſtle mentions 

the preceeding Deſtruction of the World by the 
e, as an Argument of its future Deſtruction, 
_ Conflagration. Now there would be no 

Strength in this Argument, unleſs the Natura 

World had periſhed in the e, when the A- 
pſtle was about to prove, that 
Rn 

poitle argues, againit t l 
What hs ts done, may be done: But the 
World has already been deſtroyed, Nature has 
once ſuffered Shipwreck ; Why therefore may it 
not periſh again; why not ſuffer Shipwreck a ſe- 


Natural World 


cond time? But to proceed in our Defign: It is | 


not only faid that the primeval Earth periſhed in 
the Deluge, but alſo that its Form and Qualities 
were different from the preſent one. And this! 
think St. Peter likewiſe proves, in the ſame Diſ- 
courſe, concerning the Revolution of the World; un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe that he deſerted his Cauſe, or 
(what is impious to imagine) handled it in a very 
improper manner. Bur leſt we ſhould ſeem to 


injure this ſacred Author, it will be but Juſtice 2 


denied that there would be any future Deſtruction, 
or Mutation of the Natural World. Being drawn 
to this Opinion, becauſe they had neither ſeen, 
nor heard of any Inconſtancy or Change in Na- 
ture, from the Days of the moſt ancient Fathers, 
from the utmoſt Remembrance of Men, from the 
very Beginning of the Creation. Now what does 
— oy by — of 8 ? 
e ſays, they were willingly ignorant of the pri- 
mitive State of —_ = old Heaven and 
Earth; which by ſtanding out of the Water, and 
in the Water, for that Cauſe, or by Reaſon of 
that Conſtitution, periſhed in a Deluge of Waters. 
But, ſays he, the Heavens and Earth which are 
vom, being otherwiſe conſtituted, ſhall be deſtroy- 
ed by Fire; and the new Heavens and new Earth 
ſhall at a ſacceed them, wherein the Righ- 
teous ſhall dwell. * This is the Sum of the A- 


— 


t 2 Epiſt. Pet. iii. 3, 4. 3, 6, 7. * Ver, 13. 


poſtle's : 
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poſtle's Anſwer; which in many Ref 


ther confirm and ſtrengthen it. For if the Face 
of Nature was the ſame, and unchanged, before 


and after the univerſal Flood, it was always the | 


fame from the very Creation; which was the very 
Point theſe Scoffers (oi iurainrra:) contended for, 
Therefore, according to this Interpretation, the 
Apoſtle is ſo far from confuting the Opinion which 

be was then to oppoſe, that he yields it to be 


true. 

You ſee in the ſecond Place, that the Apoſtle 
upbraids theſe falſe Philoſophers with their Igno- 
rance *. But of what were they ignorant? not 
of the-Deluge in general ; for the Apoſtle was writ- 


g to the Jews, as appears from this Phraſeology, 
3 the Fathers fell aſleep; which is — 


Jewiſh. Now the Jews could not be ignorant of 
Noab's Deluge, ſince the Books of Moſes were read 
every Sabbath in their Synagogues; but they were 
ignorant, or elſe pretended to be fo, that the 


Heavens and Earth, before the Flood, were of: 


different Conſtitution from the preſent ones; and 
that they periſhing in the deſtroying Deluge, the 
Heavens and Earth, which now are, ſu 


them, of another Form, and different Qualities . 


from the ancient ones: The Apoſtle upbraids them 
with this Ignorance or Forgetfulneſs. 
ln the third Place, if there was no Difference be- 
tween the Nature of Things, before the Flood, and 


after 


Ver. 5. 


tat the antediluvian World was different from the | 
preſent one: For firſt, unleſs you ſuppoſe this, the 
Anſwer will have no Weight; it will be no Con. 
futation of the Adverſaries Objection, but will ra | 
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dſter it, the 5th Verſe is ſuperfluous and vſeleſs, 
and the antedilbvian Heavens. and Earth are 
brought in vain, as Examples of the Changeable- 
neſs of Nature, (as the Arguments required) if 
there had been no Ditference between them and 


the ſucceeding ones. 
poſition, the A- 


, Upon the he fame Su 
ſtle's Illation in the 6th Verſe is without any 
oundation ; ; a Conſequence without Premiſſes.: 


. Whinds, fays the Apoſtle *, the World, that 


But now what was this Oc- 
| takon of the World's periſhing ? Was it not the 
very Conſtitution and Situation of it, with Re- 
ſpect to the Waters, which he had raken Notice 
of i ae Br the ing Verſe? This being gtanted, 
Difference between the two Wor 

— et Conſequence, rightly deduced : But if it 
be not granted, "ther is 10 Force in the Conſe- 

or Illation. 

Lal, In the 5th Verſe, the Heavens and the 
Earth which now ſubſiſt, are oppoſed to the Ante- 
diluvian ones, & wv 5 1 yh roſs ir 
8 i. "In like manner as the new Heavens 
and Earth are diſtinguiſhed from the preſent. ones, 
in the 13th Verſe of this Chapter. Now, if the 
Sttucture of the Antediluvian World was the 
ſame with that after the Deluge, thete would be 
no Room for this Antitheſis; no Reaſon for this 
Diſtinion. But the Apoſtle, inſtead of theſe 
adverſative Particles, would rather have ſaid, 
# avrel _ * i 7. &t. Tis Heaven and 


bd | 
* * 2 — : 8 


— 
8 — Af 


1 Per | uamobrem Peta. de Cauſa 
RY: ks 


8 Earth, 
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Earth, which before were drowned, are refer; 
ved to Fire. For thus he ſpeaks concerning the © 
Logos, or Word of God, T6 aire N (fan | 
502 by the ſame Word which he had ſpoken |. 
of before T. And if the Heavens and Eanh 
were the ſame, as well as the Holy Spirit, why | 
did he prefix Notes of Diſtinction to theſe, | 
of Unity to the latter? = | 

I have been the longer upon theſe Words, becauſe 

I know very well that this Place of St. Peter is a 


Stone of Offence to many. But we chiefly bu 1 


the Theory of the Earth on this Rock, with 

to ſacred Authority, and we have always 
upon it as an immoveable Foundation. Neither 
the Interpretation which we have giyen of this 
Place, alrogether new, or fin : For diverſe 
Commentators, being compelled by the Force of 
the Words, confeſs that the Apoſtle here ſpeaks 
concerning the Natural World. And ſome of 
them have affirmed, from the Authority of this 
Diſcourſe of St. Peter's, that the antediluvian Hee [| 
vens and Earth periſhed, (I mean as to thar -|- 
Form, ) and that the preſent ones are different 
from them. St. Auguſtin is certainly of this 
Opinion, and ſays (in many Places) that the 
ancient Natural World periſhed, and that © the 
& Heaven and Earth which are now, are different 
& from the former ones. And he more than once 
* makes a Compariſon between the DeſtruQtion of 
& the World by the Deluge, and its future Ruin 
& by the Conflagration And that too in hy 
Expoſition of theſe very Words of St. Peter. 


3 3 224 „ — —. 


| 
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Thus, ia his Treatiſe Of the City of God &, we 
meet with the following Paſſege * The Apoſtle, 
commemorating what was at the Deluge, ſeems in 
ſome Sort to have admoniſhed us in what manner 
we may believe that the World will again be de- 
ſtroyed, at the End of Time. For then, (in the 


* Deluge) he ſays the Forld, that then was, periſh- 


ed; not only the Earth, but the Heavens alſo. 
And having alſo obſerved, that this Deſtrution 
could not reach to the higheſt Heavens, and the 
Stars, he adds, And after this manner almaſt the 
whole Air periſhed with the Earth, whoſe for- 
mer Appearance was blotted out by the Delage. 
But the Heavens and Earth which now are, by 
the ſame Word are kept in fore, reſerved unto Fire. 
You ſee, from theſe few Inſtances, that St. Au- 
fin refers this whole Diſcourſe of the Apoſtle's 
to the Natural World: This he teſtifies alſo in 
many other Places, which I have ſet in the Mar- 
in that the Reader may peruſe them at his Lei- 


T. 
Such 
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Lib. xx. c. 13. 
+ St. Auſtin, in his Treatiſe Of the City of God, Ib. xx. c. 24. 
writing againſt Porphyry, who, with theſe Scoffers in the Text, 
defended the Eternity and Immutability of the World, cites 
that Place of the Prophet, The Heavens fhall periſh; and com- 
pares it with this gharg of St. Peter, where the antediluvian 
Heavens and Earth are faid to have periſhed, in theſe Words; 
we read, Heaven and Earth ſhall paſs away; the World paſſes 
away ; but I think that theſe Expreſſions of The Heavens paſs 
2 Oc. are ſomewhat more ſoft, than to ſay they ſhall periſs. 
o in the Epiſtle of St. Peter; where the World that then 
was, being overflowed with Water, is faid to have periſhed. 
It is evident enough what Part of the World is bere fig- 
nified by the Whole, and how far it is faid to have _ 
* 


deſtroyed ; and which * that are re 
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Such were the Sentiments of St. Auſfin; and 
- after this Manner he Philoſophiſed. But yet 1 
do not ſuppoſe, that either be, or any of the 
Ancients were acquainted with the Manner of 
that Deſtruction or Change of the old World, 
in the Deluge: Nor probably did they know 
of what Nature the Face offs the Antediluvian 
Heaven and Earth was, which St. — 44 here 
ſays, - periſhed in that Overthrow. Fox he ſeems 
not to have been led into this Opinion from 
any Contemplation of Nature, or eding 
Train of Arguments ; it is more likely that the | 
Authority and Light of the ſacred Writer en- 
torted this Concluſion from him : Perhaps he, 
was alſo a little aſſiſted in this Matter by ſome 
obſcure Tradition concerning. he Antediluvians, 
or their Affairs. hs 
- Hitherto we have ſhewed in general, the Dif- 
tiniofi and Diverſity between the Antediluvi- 
an, and preſent World, from the Words of 
St. Peter: But it is not fo plainly expreſſed where- 


unto Fire. And a little after, he ains what, or how 


large a Part, of the Univerſe peri in the Deluge. 
that Apoſtolical Epiſtle (ſays he) a Part is ſigniſied by 


Whole, fince the World is faid to have periſhed in 
Deluge ; although only the lower Part of it, with its 
vens, were then deſtroyed, Laſtly, in his Expoſition on 
—— _ already cited, The Heavens 
| i: This ys orice happened at the Deluge, ac- 
cording to the Apoſtle Peter. St. Peter exprefily fo the 
Word of God, the Heavens were of old, and the Earth 
ſtanding in the Water, and out of the Water; whereby 
the World that then was being overflowed with Water, pe- 


In 
the 
the 
the 


ed upon 


luvian Earth was ſtandin 
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n this Diverſity or Difference conſiſts. It is in- 
eed faid, that that World was ſtanding out 
of the Water, and in the Water. Now, to ſtand 
in the Water, if it be referred to the _ 
ſeems to be the ſame Thing as to be ſuſtai 


Which was ſtanding 
Waters, or ſuſtained by them, founded or extend- 


n of all, Fart  « Compaſs ops 
pant on of all, ſpread «s « Compa 
the Face of the Deep. ; _ 
© Theſe ſacred Deſcriptions agree among them- 
ſelves, as well as with our Theory : In which we 
have founded the firſt Earth on the Superh 
cies of the Waters, or upon the Face of the 


Abyſs 5. 
And this Expoſition ſeems yet to be more 


natural, becauſe this Sort of Situation, and Con- 
ſtitution of the old World, rendered it obno- 


xious to the Deluge; and this the Apoſtle plain- 
ly implies : For having faid that the Antedi- 

out of the Water, 
ds, whereby, or for 


and in the Water ; :he 


which Cauſe, to wit, that Situation, or Conſti- 


— — 


-- 
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tution, the World that then was, periſhed. We 
have likewiſe in our Theory * ſhewed the Truth 
of this by many clear Arguments : Namely, 
That the Earth being then founded on the Abyſs, 
was obnoxious to a Diſſolution : And from that 
Diſſolution and Fall into the ſuppoſed Abyfs, 
there happened the Univerſal Deluge. , 
Theſe Things reſpect the Situation of the Any 
tediluvian Earth, with reſpect to the Waters, 
or Abyſs ; but its Situation is plainly — 
with regard to the Sun, and Heaven, which 
we chiefly had our Eye upon in the Concluſion 
— — in the ſecond Chapter. The ſacred 
Scripture is filent as to this, or at leaſt gives 
but obſcure Hints concerning it. But in Pro- 
phane Authority, we find many References to 
ſuch a Situation, as we ſhall afterwards ſee. It 
only here remains to be inquired, ſuppoſing this 
Situation of the Antediluvian Earth, with re- 
ſpect to the Waters and Abyſs, Of what Na- 
ture was its Superficies ? Was it rough and moun- 
tainous, or ſmooth and level? Level no R 4 
if it every where hung over the Abyſs, for it 
followed the Form of That, as the Ice, when over 
the Water. Nor was there any Reaſon, or Cauſe 
for an * on this Earth we are now ſpeak- 
ing of : No Origin of Mountains, Rocks, rough 
Places, or any Uneyenneſs. And as for the Sea, 
it was ſhut up in the Bowels of the Earth, un- 
der the Name of the Abyſs; and lay hid till 


the great Rupture in the Deluge; when that | 


old World, being over-flowed with Water, periſhed. 


— 


Lib. i. c. 6. 
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Hitherto all Things ſuit well to that Idea, 
or Deſcription which we have given of the 
imogenial Earth. All Things 1 ſay, agree, 
theſe ſacred Writers. But what ſhall we ſay 
to other Authors? 1 confeſs, that the Ancients 
have very ſparingly treated concerning the Shape 
of the firſt Earth; they have indeed pronounced 
it to be fertile, happy, and golden'; but they 
2 of it. It is 
true, ve often compared it to an 
which beſides other Things wherein they * 
has a ſmooth and even Shell. But I do not re- 
member that the Ancients have given us a 
Accounts concerning the Origin or production 
of Mountains. Certain Chriſtian Writers of the 
middle or latter Age, have preſumed to affirm, 
d 
than now it is. 
Any * 1 7 *, the Author of th the 
Schola ent urory > Gloſs 

che Authority of theſe, — in themſelves, 
is of no great Weight: Yet, as they are Fol- 
S and have handed down 
to us either received by a tacit 
Tadian or drawn from ancient and unpub- 
liſhed Manuſcripts, and which beſides, in its 
Nature is very reaſonable; I 
not contemptible — But let 1 us pro- 
ceed to the other Points. - 


5 


fay, fo far they are 


CHAP. . 
the — Manner, and 
3 of Deluges, and eſpecially the 


" Wu One, 


B are now to enter into a Diſqui 
W concerning the Deluge, which 


_ tle here — and wherein he ſays the 


World periſhed. Now it has been a great and 
weighty. Queſtion, debated in every Age, What 
Sort of a Deluge this was, and by wha 5 A 


in by | 
y of Solution of this Difficulty. = firſt 
Place, we have demanded what Quantity _ Water 
was required in that univerſal] Deluge, that fo 
it might be able to cover the Tops of the high- 
eſt Mountains, and we have found by a mani + 


feſt Calculation, that it muſt at leaſt exceed the 


Quantity and Magnitude of eight Oceans. 
ſo 


| Secondly, we have. there clearly ſhewn, that 
great a Quantity. of Waters can no where 


de found, though we exhauſt all the "—_ 


of Water, either in Heaven or! 
| beſides, the ſubterranean Ones. 


— vs; or from * * fever, 


La 


| AxcHzotocts PO. 4x 


Meions Maſs of Waters was brought upon the 
Earth, there could be no Means of removing 
them; or any poſſible Method found out of taking 
away ſuch a mighty Heap of Waters. And th 
three Heads being duly compa it will evi- 
dently - appear, that our preſent Earth is not 
obnoxious to a Deluge; nor is it capable of it, 
by Reaſon of its Shape and Situation. Fourth= 
- ty, that the Antediluvian Earth was of a dif- 
ferent. Form and Situation from the Preſent ; 
otherwiſe it had not peri by this Kind of 
Fate ; at leaſt, not by Reaſon of its .natural 
Diſpoſition, as the Apoſtle teaches us. And laftly, 
We have ſhewed that that Form, and Situation, 
or Conſtruction, of the old World upon the Face 
of the Abyſs, being taken for granted, which we 
| have before given, (which is agreeable as well to 
_ facred Writers, as the Laws of Nature, and the Ori- 
ginal of Things out of Chaos) a univerſal Deluge 
would ariſe from the Diſſolution of it, and falling 
into the ſuppoſed: Abyſs. And that ſuch a one 
too, as would anſwer all Phenomena, and re- 
move all Objections; for according to this Hy. 
potheſis, there would be a ſuffcient Quantity 
of Water; nor would it be difficult to carry 
off the Waters, at the End of the Deluge. And 
all thoſe Inconveniencies, which preſs hard up- 
aon the vulgar Hypotheſis, have no Place here, 


or any Force againſt our Opinions. 

Perhaps you will ſay, that this Hypotheſis 
concerning the Diſſolution of the Earth, - and 
the Eruption of the Abyſs; does indeed anſwer 
all the Phenomena both of the univerſal De- 
luge, and the preſent Earth; but that this Diſſo- 
lution is Fictitious, or Precarious. I anſwer, 
Wat Hypotheſis which agrees with all the Phe- 
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nomens of the ſ1bj:z& Matter, ought not ß 
be eſteemed Fictitious, or Precarious ; it then 
performs its Part, and diſcharges its Office : And 
in thoſe natural Things which are not ſubje& 
to Sight, there is no other Method of Philoſo. 
phiſing, or ſearching after the Truth, than by | 
making Uſe of ſoch Sort of Hypotheſes. Bute 
as to the Diſſolution of the Earth, and the |. 
breaking up of the Abyſs, there are two Things 
farther to be obſerved : Firf, What ſacred Hif- 
tory has delivered concerning this Matter. Second» 
ly, What the natural Hiſtory of Deluges has 
yielded us, as to the Manner and Cauſe of the 
fame. If Hiſtory takes Notice of the Earth's 
opening, and Eruptions of Waters, and fach 
like Accidents, as the proper Adjuncts of leſſer 
Deluges; there was much more Occaſion for 
them in the greateſt, 3 
As to the firſt of theſe, Moſes in his Hiſtory of 
the Deluge takes Notice, that at that time the 
great Abyſs was broken up (Tehom Rabbab) which 
could not be done without the Rupture or Dif 
folution of the Earth: Moreover, he makes his 
„ up of the Abyſs to be the principal 
Cauſe of the Deluge. Therefore the Subterranean 
Waters burſt out from this Abyſs, by which 
means the he heap wy _—_ * =_ a the Earth 
only open, bur alſo fell into this ſuppoſed Abyſ 
For 2 the Subterranean Waters had ' 
not been expelled from their Seats; much leſs 
would they haye been able to have reached the 
Heighth of the talleſt Mountains, they * 
indued with no ſuch Impulſe. Beſides, ſince 


to this or the other Country, but diffuſed through- 


gut the whole Earth, it appears from —_ 


Deluge which Moſes ſpeaks of was not peculiar - | 
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that that Ruin or Diſſolution of the Earth, by 
which the Waters were moved and driven out; 
was a peneral one; and that Moſes, in that 
ſhort Narration, comprehends and approves all 
the Parts of our Hypotheſis in a few Words. 
There is a Place in the Hiſtory of Job * 
- Which is not unlike to this breaking up of the 
great Abyſs, or Tehom Rabbah, where the Na- 
tivity of the Ocean is celebrated, when x came 
from the Womb of the Earth; for 1 under- 
ſtand that Womb from whence the Sea is 
| Ffaid to have broken forth, the Bars which re- 
| 8 it —_ burſt aſunder. * — 
$ ing to the Septuagint, are t 4 
$5 DaXaooav Tuass, ors 2 c 
jenregs auris txTopevouſun, I bave ſbut up the 
Sea with Gates, when it roared, coming out of the 
Womb of its Mother. Which the Commentator 
has thus explained; it roared, or was furious; 
that is, it was carried with a violent Force, be- 
- Toney to go out of the Abyfs, like as an ” 
nt to be brought forth. Almoſt all agree, 
that by the Womb here, is meant the Abyſs, the 
reat Mother of the Ocean. And in the Chal- 
daic Paraphraſe it is exprefily read NOTTIN , 
out of the Abyſs. But ſince, according to our 
| Notion, there was a twofold. State of the Abyſs, 
the one lax, and diffuſed, when it every where 
covered the Superficies of the Earth*, in the 
firſt Formation of Things; and the other cloſe, 
when it was afterwards ſhut up. in the Womb, 
or Bowels of the Earth; now the Queſtion is, 
whether theſe words are to be underſtood of the 


3 2 + * 
„„ <hb.+ © as — — 


F Chapter xxxviil. Gen. i. 2. 


firſt 
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firſt or ſecond State of the Abyſs? when it 
was open, or when it was ſhut up? It ſeems 
evident to me, that, when the Diſcourſe is con- 
cerning the Eruption of the Sea out of the 
Womb, the meaning is, that it was before ſhut 
up as the Infant is in the Womb, and that it 


went out from thence, the Way being opened, 


or the Bars broken. For there was no Womb, 
or breaking out of the Womb, in the Abyſs, 
when it was open and diffuſed, and floating on 
the Superficies of the Globe. Therefore this 


| Gloſs of the Old Interpreter of Job is very right; 


This (ſays he) was done when all the Fountains 

the great Abyſs were opened. And as for the Wom 
here mentioned, I look npon it to be the Boſom 
of our Mother Earth; which is farther explained 
and confirmed by Caſp. Sanctius on the Place; nor is 


His Labour in vain : For we muſt neceſſarily, by [ 


this Womb, underſtand ſame great Subterranean 
Hollow Place, or Receſs, from whence the Ocean 
is ſaid to have broke forth, either like an Infant, 


or guſh of Waters which follows after the 


Birth. 

What follows next, concernipg the wrap- 
ping up of this new born Infant, has relation 
to the ſame, and elegantly expreſſes the Face of 


ing 

it up in Darkneſs as in ſw Bands, 

To Amidſt the Rage of the Bain e, and Tumult 
of the falling World, all the Neighbouring Regians 
were filled with Storms, — 

toſſed up on high: And the Sea was 
up in theſe Clouds, and this f 


wrapped 
Air, as in 


ſofter Clothes, when firſt it came out of the 
a Womb 


ws « ww oa a od 


» When I made a Cloud its covering, and wrayped 


Waves 


4 OA «a 2 a XA% VXAl. 
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dered them, Dugj hes in 18 
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Womb of its great Mother Earth, and burſt at 
all Adventures into the Light. 

Neither is that leſs agreeable which follows, in 
the tenth verſe, concerning the preſent Channel 
of the Sea, and the placing of Rocks ori the 
Shore, whereby its Waves ſhould be ſtayed. 1 
_ "ue for my Places, and ſet Bars and 
| And ſail bitherto ſhalt Thou come, but 0s 

farther: and vert ſhall t 7 

Theſe Words Ae the Form and - ie 
of the Antediluvian Earth and Sea, when God again 
confined and reſtrained the looſe and raging Was 
ters within their Channels, at the End of the 


Deluge, and — Bats and Obſtacles on the Sea- 
Coaſt, to his Covenant with Noah, 
that they might _ again drown the Earth. 


There are other Places of the holy Scripture 
which ſeem to ſignify the Diſſolution of the Fatths 
and that in the Deluge. The Pro = Iſaias, be- 
ing about to deſcribe the De and Diſſo- 
lution of the World, begins with the ſame Words 


which Aoſes uſed in his Deſcription of the Deluge, 
IND nn. The Septuagine has thus ren-- 


g6qv8 nvewyInodr. The 
Windows of — were opened. — — we 
may ſuppoſe, that thoſe other Things which 
follows in the ſame „ allude likewiſe 


——— 


hs - 


|. This Paſlge is thus rendered in the bf 

Circumdedi illud Terminis meis, & poſui vectem & oftia 
Et dixi uſque huc venies, & non procedes amplius : & hie 
„„ Tremelins has it much to 
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to the Form and Manner of the Deluge. The 
Words of the Prophet are theſe *, For the Min- 
dows from on high are open, and the Foundations of 
the Earth do ſhake. The Earth is utterly broken down ; 
the Earth is clean . the 22 
ceedingly; the Earth riel to fro; like « 


— | 


| You ſee here the Deſcription of Eart 
Diſſolutions; Concuſſions, and every 
Ruin; and if you ſuppoſe that they refer to 


the future Deſtruction of the World, yet at 
leaſt the Prophet ſeems to deſcribe the future 
from what was paſt, and ſup the World 
to be confuſed and diſſolved in both. | 
In another Place, of the ſame Prophet +, 
where the Deluge is treated of, God ſays, That 
de will always ſtand to that Covenant and Pro- 
— which he made to Noah; and that the 
„ 2 — ſhould 2 be removed: 
he Words, according to Septuagint, run 
thus * : This 4s to me, from the Waters, which 
was under Noah, as I ſwore to him at that Time, 
never more to be Wrath with the Earth fbr th 
Sake, nor to remove the Mountains in Diſpleaſure : 
Neither ſhall the Hills be carried out of their Place. 
By this Example he lets us know that the Earth 
was torn in Pieces, and removed from its Foun- 
dation, at the Deluge; and he ſays; that God 
had ſworn that it ſhould never be ſo rent again; 


— 2 — 


2 


— 
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and conſequently that there ſhould be no De- 


tion of the afflicted and diſtreſſed Church, which 
' Noab's Ark repreſented, is ſhadowed out in ſuch 
Words as 2 4 "_ py A... 4 77 the 

Deluge || ; eſpecially in el th Pſalm, 
ke LES he Sorne of the Deluge is drawn 
in a very lively Manner, by every kind of Tem- 
| peſt and Commotion of Heaven and Earth *: 
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alſo ef the Hills moved, ayd bene 
be was Wrath. There went up 4 


Coals 


did the Wings of 
ER His Pavili 


were dark Waters, and thick Clouils of the Skies, 

bim; o "iy » Clouls 

be ſent 

Tee, e Chant 
| 5 

1 | s of the 


1 bs 


(as all 
uſed to be) 
-of the Deity, 


are no where to be met with in facred Hiſto- 
ry but at the Time of _—_ 

the greateſt Abyſs was 
ſhowery Cataracts being poured down, Heaven 
and Earth ſeemed to be mingled together. Phils 
the Jem, in his Treatiſe concerning Abraham *, 
has given us a like Repreſentation of the Face 
of Nature, in the Deluge as well with Reſpe& 
to Heaven as Earth. Where when he had de- 
ſcribed the univerſal Conflux, and turbulent 
Motions of the Waters, he adds, ITdvra + s, 
Baoly x, ouvecyss ve rragr, fc. And ſince ! 


CO OI — 


M. P. 279; 3 
find 


1 


1 
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find no where among the Ancients, a more c- 
ous Deſcription of the Deluge. or a more live- 
* Repreſentation of it, 1 hat ſet down the 
Tranſlation of his Words at large. Nor in 
te the mean Time was the Air at reſt, and all 
« the Heavens were covered with thick and con- 
* tinual Clouds, and raging Tempeſts. The 


< Noiſe of the Thunder, and the glittering of the 


« and 


htenings, with the roaring of the Floods, 

the force of the Rain that perpetually 
< poured down, made the whole World look 
4 as if it were diſſolving into the Element of 
Water. At length there aroſe fo t a 
« Heap of Waters, by Reaſon of the Cataracts 
that poured down from above, and guſhed 


up from beneath, that not only the Fields 
* and Valleys were covered, but alſo the Tops 


© of the higheſt Mountains, for all Parts of 
© the Earth were overflowed with Water; fo 


e that that being taken away the World would 


&© be diſmembered, and deprived of its moſt 
te conſiderable Parts; and that which before was 
« whole and unhurt, would ſeem (& which it is 


* impious to think, or mention) lame and diſ- 5 


* figured. For the Air it ſelf, excepting that 
e Part which was near the Lunar Circle, was 
ce zImoſt wholly taken away, being overcome 
Aby the Force and Violence of the Waters, 
« which had well nigh invaded its whole Re- 
e gion. Laſtly, The Nature of the Parts of 
«© the World, beſides the heavenly. Ones, was 
ce looſened, as Though it had been ſeized by 
* ſome heavy and fatal Diſtemper *. . 


. » 4 . 2 . . ws — | 
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. © Philo believed the Word to be Iacotruptible 
r D . 


8 — * 
and: 
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The Reader may abſerve, that there are many 
Things in this Deſcription of the Deluge, which 
' are of a near Aﬀanity to the Words of the holy 
Prophet; for he mentions Storms and Whirt- 
. winds, Thugderings and Lightenings, and thick 
Tempeſts, as though the Heavens had been 
melted, and the whole Frame of the World 
put into Confuſion. But it muſt be confeſſed, 
that this elegant Man could not riſe to the 
height of the Prophetic Deſcription : Nor in- 
deed can Words expreſs, or the human Mind 
conceive, the ſorrowful Image of Nature, du- | 
ring the Rage of the Deluge, what Counte- 

nance it muſt give to the Heavens, the Earth, and 
the Air ? A Heaven without Sun or Stars! 
The Earth every 


by Rea- 
ſon of the Waters, the Darkneſs, and the Fires, 
that ſometimes darted through it; beſides Whirl- 


winds, and the daſhing of the Waves, and 
the thundering and craſhing of falling Maſſes; 
in a Word, amidſt ſuch Confuſion of all Things, 


I ſeem either to. ſee the firſt: Chaos, or the laſt 
Day. But thus much may ſuffice, as to the Ac- 
count which ſacred Authors give us concerning 


the Deluge. 
75 — ne Hiſtory, and 


We muſt now conſult pro 
foreign Authors, and ſee what they have deli- 
— about the Manner and Cauſes of Deluges, 
and committed to Writing; that ſo we might 


| where rent and broken; the 
Abyſs gaping; and the Air terrible, 


have ſome Memorial of them, in theſe and the - | 


other Nations. And in general, I dare 
ſume to ſay, that the greateſt 'Floods whi 
have happened in diverſe Kingdoms, and been 
recorded by Hiſtorians, proceeded from the ſame 
_ Cauſes, e 
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that univerſal One which we have juſt now 
been explaining : Namely, from .a Rupture of 
the Earth, and its Fall into the ſuppoſed Abyſs 
of Waters, whence thidſe ſubterranean Waters 
overflowed the Fields or neighbouring Provinces, 
with the Force of the falling arid ſiattered Maſs. 
wer, - Earthquakes uſually either go before, 
r accompdny ſuch a Diſſolutisn of the Earth, 
by which it is ſhaken, and driven from its Si- 
tuation. Leftly, Thoſe Regions which are full 
of Caverns are, above all others, ſubje& to both 
theſe, being liable to Earthquakes and Inpnda- 
tions. Thee Things contain the Sum of the 
Matter, and we will produce natural Hiſtory, 
4. e enen 
will a y Exam rawn from thence, 
that 3 whe have aboye explained-in the De- 
{ription of the duiverſal- Delnge, did alſo oc- 
cur in an idaferiour Mariner in other Inundations; 
and we tidy, as it were; ſee it painted on leſ- 
Rr. Tables. _ 5 
Inundations generally proceed froni one of theſe 
three "Cauſes; either from an Irruption of the 
Sea into the lower Grounds, the Bounds which 
were ſet, either by Nature or Art, being over- 
_ come ot broken through. Or from immoderate 
Rains. Of laſtly, from the Irruption of ſubterra- 
neois Waters. The ' firſt never happens but up- 
dn low Grounds, as I obſerved before, and where 
the Earth is not ſo high as the Superficies of 
the Sea; nor do the Waters there riſe higher, 
or take a longer Progreſs, unleſs they are driven 
by ſome ſudden Motion or Tempeſt ; therefore 
Invadatiors of this Nature can never happen 
— where but in Countries adjoining to the Sea, 
and w 


bete the Land is not high or mountainous. 
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As to the ſecond Sort of Inundations, ſince they 
riſe by Degrces, they cannot be exceeding great; 
for thoſe which proceed from the firſt Rain, 
glide away before the laſt, or middle ones can 
come; and therefore they uſed to overflow on- 
ly the Meadows, or neighbouring Fields and 
Villages: Nor do they tarry long there, ſince 
they are eaſily carried away through the Chan- 
nels of the Rivers, and tun into the Sea. And 
here we may obſerve, that as no Univerſal De- 
luge can ever ariſe from any overflowing of the 
Ocean, becauſe its Situation is lower than the 
Earth, ſo neither can it proceed from any Rain; 
becauſe how great a Quantity of Water ſoever 
you ſuppoſe to be drawn from the Earth and 
Waters, when it returns its Rain to the ſame 
Earth and Waters, it can only take as much Room 
as it did before: So that it cannot produce any 
Univerſal Inundation. It is true, at the 

Puſh, when the Earth has not yet imbibed its 
Part, there will be a Sort of Water Pool: But 
after the Diſtribution is made, and Nature every 
where reſumes its own, all Things will return 
to their proper State. 5 
The third Sort of Deluges, which ariſe from 
— 7 ry and Irruptions of the Water, is the 
moſt diſmal and infamous for ſorrowful Deſtruc- 
tion, both with regard to the Nature of Things, 
and Mankind. By this means Iſlands have ſome- 
times been ſwallowed up, and large Tracts of 
the Continent drowned. Mountains have been 
changed into Whirlpools, and firm Land into 
Sea. In a Word, the principal Changes and 
Transformations, which we perceive to riſe on 
+ the Face of this preſent Earth, or know to have 
1 | | happened 
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happened formerly, drew their Original from 


hence: 
| | Neither have theſe Deluges been leſs pre- 
judicial to Men, and Animals; Cities, with their 
Inhabitants, have been deſtroyed by them, as 
well as Fields and Woods, with the wild Beaſts 
and whole Countries, with all that appertained 
to them; ſo that they may be reckoned Compen- 
diums of that Great and- Univerſal Deluge in 
which the whole World periſhed. 
We muſt therefore eſpecially treat of theſe kind 
of Deluges; and ſele& ſome, out of many, by the 
Survey and Compariſon of which with that great 
and general one, we may more eaſily underſtand 
the Cauſes and Manner of it, -; ——D—_ by 
Hiſtory, and Examples of a like Nature. 
We have elſewhere obſerved, on this Subject , 
the dreadful Deſtruction of Sem and Gomorrha, 
and the Region of Pentapolis; which, as it was be- 
gun by Showers of Sulphur ſent from Heaven, ſo 
we know it was accompliſhed and perfected by a 
great Rupture of the Earth, and Inundation of 
the Waters which lay hid beneath. Tho? Moſes, 
I confeſs, does not expreſsly tell us of any thing 
beſides the ſulphurous Showers from Heaven, that 
fell on thoſe Cities and Places, fince it was uſual 
for him chiefly to recount wonderful and divine 
Cauſes, paſling oyer the reſt in Silence; yet he 
makes uſe of thoſe Words which imply a Deſtruc- 
tion, or ſignify to ſubyert +, and which are there 
(and in other Places) rendered by the int, 
Naras peer. Where St. Peter || ſeems to join both 


— — 


* 


” 
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Cauſes together, when he ſays he overthrew 
thoſe Cities, and turned them into Aſhes. 


Strabo alſo comprehends both Cauſes, and more 

in e explains * ns Ln porn of _ 
Deſcription e Aſphaltus *, w 
aroſe from — 

They ſhew (ſays he) burnt Rocks, and rough Ca- 
verns and dark Windings, the Ground, being cover- 
ed with Aſhes, and the Habitations overturn- 
ed; all which Evidences confirm the Account which 
Is generally received among the Inhabitants. In this 
Place there were formerly thirteen Cities inhabit- 
ed, of which the principal one, Sodom, has yet a 
Compaſs of ſixty Furlongs gs remaining : There are 
| Earthquakes there, and Eruptions of Fire, and 
hot bituminous and ſulphureous Wa which 


have been the Occaſion of a Lake, and the Stones 


are of a fiery Nature; the other Cities are either 
ſwallowed up, or forſaken by their Inhabitants. - 
| Theſe are evident enough; nor need 
any more Witneſſes, ſince the Matter 
it ſelf, and all Poſterity ſees, or may 


is Day ſee, in that Re of Pentapolis, or 
Lee 


which (to uſ 22. 


#Lib. xvi, m. Page- 784. f Lib, 5. 
Page- 784. fallow 
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ſwallow up the Parts of the Earth with a 
Lid op Motion, the Whirl-Pits being ſuddenly 

- og = on as an Iſland in the Arlentic Sea, near 
an Shore; and Helice and Buys in the 
Oi y; and the Town Succinum in Criminia, 
a Part of Bay, being ſwallowed up in a pro- 
found Abyſs, are hidden in Eternal Darkneſs. 
And fince Waters always lie hid in the deep Ca- 
verns of the Earth, theſe Chaſmatic Motions are 
almoſt always attended with a Deluge. For if 
the —— Earth hangs down, and ſubfdes 
on the ſa Whirlpool, the Waters guſh 
forth, and are impetuouſly thrown out on ——_ 
. kde; > that not only whatever is on that T 
of Earth is caſt _ whether Woods, 
27 or Animals, but neighbouring Re- 
h, whole and unbroken, yet receive 
Damoge — the reſt, by the force and ſpreading 
> : Waters Lg hon yg up. — 
ncients rightly Neptune to 
God of Deluges, and as. Diadora in- 
forms us *, who after he had attributed the 
Subverſion of Buys and this Helice to the Wrath 
of „ gives us the Reaſon of his Opinion: 
Becauſe it is believed that that God hath the 
Power over Earthquakes and Deluges. More- 
over, it may be obſerved, that thoſe ſame Coun- 


tries are ſubjef nakes and Inundations, 
ſince they both pry one Cauſe; name- 


ly, _— Structure of Earth. Whence Strabo 
concerning 


well o ia, and the Earth- 
quakes w are frequent . The Ground 
there 5 he) — to be full of Holes, 


—— > 


? Lid, xr. +Lib. ail, Pag, 378. 
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which renders it obnoxious to Earthquakes. He 
might have added, to Inundations too; for what 
he ſtyles v0 , full of Caverns, or Roles, 
contains the Cauſes of both. He has alſo taken 
notice, that Eubaa * and Bæotia t abound with 
theſe Caverns, and Piodorus Siculus has recorded 
the ſame concerning the Peloponeſus . From 
whence I ſhould, eaſily imagine, that the Country 
pf Greece, and the neighbouring Regions on both 
Parts, as well of Aſie as Europe, about the Ege- 
a Shores, and upwards towards the Euxine Sea, 
and downwards to the Mediterranean, was found- 
ed on a Soil abounding with WhirEpools. And 
we are informed from Hiſtory, that Earthquakes 
and Inundations have frequently happened in 

Having mentioned theſe Things with reference 
to Earthquakes in general, eſpecially tboſe which 
are accompanied with , we ſhall pro- 


duce ſome Examples; it is not of much Concern - 


in what Order they are brought. There hap- 
pened one in the 88th ad, among the Locri- 
ans, which tore up the City Aralane, with the 
Grounds adjacent, and turned it into an Ifland. 
Diodorus Sculus & (belides others) gives us the 


Hiſtory of this Tranſaction in the following 


Words; There happened ſuch dreadful Earth- 
_ quakes in many Parts of Greece, that the 
Waves of the Sea overflowing, brought great 
Damage to the Cities along the Shore. And 
a Part of Locris, which be was a Peninſy- 


Ja, by the violent breaking off of the Neck 
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of Land, became an Iſland, which bore the Name 
of Aralente. Strabo * alſo ſays, that the City 
Eubæa was in like manner ſwallowed up by an 
Earthquake, into the ſuppoſed Whirlpool, and 
afterwards was called an Ifland. 

That Earthquake which deſtroyed the City 
Bizicum, in Bichynia, together with its ſtately 
Temple, was accompanied with a Deluge; as 
Ziphilinus relates, in the Life of Antoninus Pins, 
when he had partly given an, Account of the 
Matter, he adds, in the Mediterranean, or very 


Continent of the Earth, they _ that the ® 
op of the Mountain opening, 22 of 
N the Oceaſ was poured out, an 
the Froth of the pure 2222 
great way upon the Earth. 
The fame Ziphilines, in his Account. of the 
Deſtruction of Antioch, by an uake, joins 
the ſinking Mountains and Effuſions, and Tant 
lations of Waters, together f. Other Mountains 
ſunk likewiſe, (beſides Coraſium,) and the _— 
. had where ehre the 
on the contrary, failed w before 
had flowed. hey 
Ancient Authors mention many other Diluvian 
Earthquakes of this Sort; but the moſt infa- 
mous 1s, that which happened about the hun- 
dredth , and deſtroyed almoſt all Achaia; 
and having rent the Cities of Bura and Helice 


(as Oroſixs teſtifies) ſwallowed them WP in its 
jad Caverns. 


ela + Ia the Life of Trajan p. _ 
IX. Fol. 363. 07. 
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it, the Sum whereof is this: Under thoſe 
(Princes) there were ſuch prodigious Earthquakes 


in Peloponeſus, and Inundations of Water through 
all 3 and the Cities round about, 
that 
ſtruction chiefly fell on two Cities of Acbaia, 
Helice and Bura; the former of which was reckon- 
ed to be the moſt excellent Ciry in Achaia, before 

the Earthquakes. And then, being about to 
give us the Cauſes, after he had in the firſt 
lace attributed this Deſtruction to the Wrath 


of Neptune, he afterwards ſubjoins a natural 
Reaſon *. Moreover, there are (ſays he) in 


Pelopone Cavities in the Ground, where 
there — Lakes or Receptacles of thoſe 
Waters, which . T. flow from thence. 
Now theſe are of Earthquakes, and 


ANGIE and Inundations. To this Exam- 
ple of Bur and Helice, Pauſanizs adds another, 


concerning Mea, a City on Mount S in 


theſe Words +, A like Accident alſo fell out 
in another Place, when Idea, a City on Mount 


Sipylzs, being ſwallowed up in an Earthquak 

vaniſhed. f ſoon as this City was 3 
ed, the Waters guſhed out of the Mountain, 
and the Whirlpool became a Lake which was 
called Salve. He farther adds, And the Ruins 
of a City were evidently diſcerned in that Lake, 
till they were carried away by muddy Torrents 
of Water. And the ſame alſo has been ſaid of 
Helice. Laſtly, To add no more Examples, The 
Hiſtory of the great Iſland Atlantis, being over- 


 whelmed in the Sea (an Account of which we 


— _——— 


. 


— — 


they almoſt exceed our Belief. This De- 


* 


ad in Plato) is 


there were lighter Cauſes in N. grand One, 


lay 


for that univerſal Deluge, as we do for leſſer 
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is very well known. Plato re- 
lates it from the Authority of the Egyptian Prieſts, 


| and although this Nerration is (als the Man. | 


ner of ancient Stories) mingled with ſome fa- 
bulous Circumſtances, yet it contains a true 


great Country's being ſwallow- 
and Irruption of the 


Memoria 
ed an Earthquake, 
a by But be ee faid enough of theſe 


Thin 
Ther an eaſy Ln_ theſe Ex- 
to our Argument; a them we 
may ve Strength to our Cauſe ; for if theſe 
leſſer Deluges — accompanied with Openings 
and Diſolutions of the Earth, as we learn from 


Hiſtory ; we cannot reaſonably . ſuppoſe that 


of which we now are treating, | 


And as it appears that ſubterraneous 1 
under thoſe Countries and Cities which were 
ſwallowed up; ſo if we ſuppoſe that the whole 
Earth lay over the great Abyſs at the firſt 
Formation of Things, and that it was diſſolved 


in Noab's Time, we ſhall ſee as clear Reaſons 


Ones, and plainly perceive that they are of a 


Conſequences Lofty, The Delnge being ended, 
nences , De ing e 

the Face of the Neben i a to its Form 
and Situation, and Phenomens would immedi- 
ate ariſe from theſe Waters, and Ruins, as We, 
have clearly and fully ſhewn in our Theory *- 


yet remains one celebrated Deluge, which 


we have paſſed by; _ That of uä— 


, Loh, i. Gp, 6. which 
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which the Grecians uſed to repreſent as a uni- 
verſal one, when all Mankind were deſtroy. 
ed. The Deluge which happened in the Reign 
of Ogyges, is indeed ancienter than that of Den- 
calion, but we have the Name, and ſome Me. 
morial of this Matter; we retain nothing of 
the Cauſes or Manner of that Inundation. Ma 
are of Opinion that the ancient Ogyges was 
himſelf, and his Deluge the ſame with Noab's ; 
the' Names being changed, and the Hiſtory and 


very ancient Matters. Leaving therefore This, 
let us a little conſider the Other of Deucalion, 
to ſee if we can diſcerr thoſe Foot-ſteps. of the 


Earth's o 
in many others. Now that the Earth was di- 
vided and rent in Deacalion's Flood, appears from 
this Saying. of Apollodorus, ſpeaking concerni 
this Deluge *, the Mountains of Theſſi 
gave Way, (or made a Receſs or Opening) and 
all Things which. were beyond Iſthmus, and Pe- 
loponeſus, were confuſed and troubled. I know 
the Interpreter of _4pollodoras tranſlates the Word 
d iigu, as though theſe Mountains had been free 
from a Deluge. But it is well known that thoſe 


Things are faid tasjvar, which make a Depar, 


ture, and Opening. And ſo we meet with it 


in Ziphilinuss Deſcription of the Earthquake in 
Bithynia, which we have before-mentioned. Ko: 


eupũs cos dragons, (fays he,) The Top of the 
Mountain being rent away, or opening. Nor 
do I underſtand the Matter otherwiſe concern- 
ing the Theſſalian Mountains: According to that 


— 4 K 
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Hege (egy. Saying 


' mutilated, which often happens in 


opening and being diſſolved, as we find 


Temple of Hier 


Altars, and raiſed a Temple to Ju over 


the Sea into this Temple; and this is « 
not only by the Prieſts, but alſo many of the 


tries beyond 
it down in the Tem 
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ring of Seneca * + The report that ſometime 
a was joined to Ol , but afterwards . was 
divided -by an Earthquake, and the Greatneſs 
of one Mountain was cut into two Parts. 
We meet with a remarkable Place in Lucian, 
concerning an Aperture of the Earth, in the 


apolis : And about thoſe facred 
Rites which were inſtituted by. Deucalion over 
it, in Memory of that Deluge ; when Lucien 
had given the Hiſtory of that Innndation ac- 
cording to the Greeks, ' he adds, Theſe are: the 
Things which the Grecians relate concerning 
Deucalion. As for thoſe which followed after- 
wards, the Inhabitants of Hierapalis give us an 
Account of ſomething very wonderful. Namely 


That there was a certain Earthquake, or Aper- 


ture in their Country, which ſwallowed up all 
that Water. When Dexcalion ſaw this, he built 


Aperture, and they: give this Token to ind 

us to believe this Hiſtory. ; 

They carry Water twice every Year 
is 


Inhabitants of Syria and Arabia, and the 
Euphrates, go to the Sea, and all 
fetch Water. from thence. And firſt they pour 
ple and then it flows into 
the Aperture, which although very ſmall, yet - 
receives an immenſe Quantity of Water. When 
they perform this, they ſay that Deucalion inſti- 
tuted this Law and Ceremony of the Temple, 
as a Monument both of that Deſtruction which 


8 D a * —— —— a ** _ 
— — 


* Nat. Queſt. Lib. vi. c. 25. 


happened, 
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happened, and of his Deliverance ; ſuch is the 
ancient Report concerning this Temple. 
Now this is a famous Monument of the Earth 
being broken up in Noab's Deluge; which Rup- | 
ture was equally the Cauſe of Deſtruction and 
Preſervation. For the Waters guſhed out from | 
that Aperture, and went into it again at the end 
of the Deluge. The Inhabitants of Mierapolis 
commemorate both; and like as Noab, when the 
Deluge was over, raiſed an Altar to the Lord *, 
ſo Deucalion is faid to have built Altars, and 
a Temple to celebrate the Memory of this. 
Ttanſaction. Laſtly, what a vaſt Conflux of Peo- 
ple was there to perform this Ceremony at 
Hitrapolis * Even more than ever reſorted to 
uſalem at the time of the moſt ſolemn Feaſts. 
And had the Inhabitants of the whole Wotld 
met upon. this Account, the Occaſion had not 
been unequal to fo an Aſſembly ; when, 
as we believe the old World being demoliſhed; 
the Face of Nature was changed. | 
Nor did thoſe of the Ancients, whom Seneca 
mentions, think otherwife of this 2 | 
mity +. Nor did ſo t a Change fall out 
without a Concuſſion of the Earth. | 
ing concerning the univerſal Deluge, as ſome | 
think, among whom Fabia is one. And in 
the 29th Chapter treating of the ſame Argu- 
ment, he has theſe Words, Some - ſuppoſe 
ec the Earth alſo, was ſhaken and the Ground 


„ heing rent, new Heads of Rivers were dif- 


< covered, which poured out abundantly, as 


r 


Gen. viii. 20. f Nut. Qu. Lib. m. . 27. 
« from 


great Cala- 
e is ſpeaks | 


| reſſ 


treat co 
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& from a full and inexhauſtible Abyſs. But theſe 


« Things may ſuffice, as to the Aperture and 


” Diſſolution of the Earth in Deluges. 


, 
_ — * 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the ſtrait Situation of the. 
1 to the Sun; and 


thoſe _ which were Conſe- 
quences Such as a perpetual 
: 25 i 2 Equinox, through- 


— a Heaven with- 
2 1 ; the Longevity 


ef the firſs Men. 


WI W made a twoſold Diſtinc- 
tion between the enial and 


ſent . as to * Shape and Situation : 
Now the Situation of it again properly 
fall under a double Conſideration ; either with 


pet to its Structure and Poſition upon the 
Waters of the Abyſs, or with rd = 2 

Sun and the Heavens. We have f | 

cerning the former already ; it remains og we 

ing the latter, and conſider it 

with reſpet to its Poſition towards Heaven. 


Now fince this is a very material Queſtion, 
whence other Differences and remarkable Con- 


ditions flow, we ſhall; enquire the more diligent- 
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ly, whether, beſides natural Reaſons, the Ancients 
have not by their Authority confirmed this State 
of Nature. | | ; 
The Ancients have delivered many Things con- 
cerning the Golden Age, and the Reign of Satzry, 
entirely different from our Age and preſent State o 
Nature: Which by Reaſon of Men's Ignorance of 
Cauſes, and the many Fables which were blended 
with them, were ſeldom believed. However, 
they who - perceive on what Foundation that 
primogenial State of Things is ſupported, and from 


what Cauſes the Difference ariſes between that 


and the 
Accounts from the Fabulous ones, and the Ge- 
nyine from the Spurious: And having removed 
whatever is evil, they will, with an uptight Mind 


will eaſily diſti 


moſt ancient Monument of Natural Hiſtory. 
We have in the Second Book of our 
ſufficiently explained the primœval Earth, as to 
Phyfical Cauſes ; now we are not here to re- 
peat the Principles of the Theory, but the Con- 
cluſions : And what we are at preſent treating about 
is this, that the Poſition of the primeval Earth 
was ſtrait, its Axis being always placed and re- 
tained in a parallel Line to the Axis of the Eclip- 


tick, whence all the Motions of the Heavens 


were uniform, and the Courſe of the Year was 
pute and unmixed, without Differences of Sea- 
ſons. We are now enquiring whether there yet 
remain any Footſteps of a Year of this Nature, 
or of ſuch kind of Motions of Heaven, and of 
' the 1 Mutation of Things. 3 
We will begin with Plato, the Ornament of 
bis Age and Country: Who for the moſt Part 


treats of Divine Matters, but occaſionally pro- 


pounds 


inguiſn the True 


joyfolly embrace the reſt, and eſteem it as the 
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pounds certain ancient Traditions, about the Na- 
tural World, its Periods, Cataſtrophes, and great 
Mutations, which, I ſuppoſe, in his Travels he 
collected from the Egyptian Prieſts. He treats 
chiefly on theſe Heads, in his Three Dialogues, 
concerning Natural A Goverument, and 
the Immortality of the Soul. We are only here 
to treat concerning the latter; and firſt, as to 
his ReyusLick, therein, under the Notion of a 


Fable, concerning the Age or Reign of Sarur#, he 


firſt under Saturn, 


repreſents the Twofold Ordet of the World, the 
Primitive and Preſent one. And he ſays that this 
Narration of his had been handed down from the 
moſt ancient Times, and our Anceſtors who lived 
neareſt to the firſt Revolution of the World x. 

In this Diſcourſe (as we ſaid before) he takes 
Notice of a Twofold Age of the World, and a 
double State of Nature and human Affairs: The 
and the other under Jupiter: 
And, what principally regards our preſent Pur- 
poſe, he ſays, that in the Reign of Saturn, the Mo- 


| tions of the Heavens was uniform; and that this 


was the Cauſe and Foundation of the Golden Age, 
and the Felicity of Nature, as well as Mankind. 
But then afterwards, when the Wickedueſs of 

Men increaſed, the Nature of Things declined in- 
to a certain Diſorder of the Heavens, which was 
the Spring and Original of thofe Evils which ap- 
peared in the Reign of Jupiter T. Then God 
changed the Univerſe into that Form which it 
now bears. Moreover, he ſays; that this twoſold 
State of the Heavens is the Cauſe of all the 
Changes, how great ſoever they be, which hap- 


eee 
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pen to us on Earth. Therefore, when he had 
explained to us this twofold Order, he preſently 
adds *, From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily 
diſcern what that Thing or Paſſion was, which we 
affirmed to be the Cauſe of all wonderful Appear- 
ances. Now this is it, that the Motion of the 
Univerſe is ſometimes carried as it now rolls, and 
at other times a contrary way. And he farther 
-purſues the ſame Subject, in the following Words, 
We ought to look upon this to be the greateſt 


and moſt conſummate, Change of all the Celeſtial 


Revolutions. Therefore we may reaſonably ſup- 
_ Poſe, that then the greateſt Mutations ſhould hap- 
n to us, who dwell within that very Heaven. 


There follows, after this, an obſcure Comment, 


concerning our Bodies being weakened by this 
Change of the Courſe of the Heavens: And the | 
future Renovation of the ſame, when the Heavens 


ſhall return to their regular Motion. 

This is the firſt Head and Sum of the Matter, 
That the State of the ſublunary World depends 
on the regular and irregular Motions of the Hea- 
vens. But we may-obſerve, that what our Au- 


thor zttributes to the Heavens, ought really to be 


aſcribed to the Earth alone, by whoſe ſtrait or 
oblique Situation that Harmony or Incongruity 
ariſes in the Motions of the Heavens. More- 
over, now the Motion of Heaven or Earth is 
changed, it is not turned backwards, as he ſeems 
to feign; but from ſtrait, becomes oblique and 
bending ; whence follow all Phænomena, which he 
attributes to the Heavens being driven back again. 
But let us proceed to farther Obſervations fi 
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tc rate, that they received no Inconvenience from 
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this principal Head; others have derived, as par- 
ticularly, in the firſt Place, an Equality of 2 
or a Year calm and undiſturbed, without any Di 
ference of Seaſoris. This Plato has taken Notice 
of in the following Words, © They for the moſt 
« part dwelt naked, and without Beds, in the open 
« Air; for the Seaſons of the Year were ſo tempe- 


« thence.” I know that Serranus renders this Place 
after a different Manner : But he has forſaken both 
the proper Meaning of the Words, and the De- 
ſign of the Author, in this Paragraph. Farther, 
the Opinion of Plato, as to this Matter, may eaſily 
be ſeen, in his above - mentioned Di „ con- 
cerning the Immortality of the Soul, where he 


ſays, that the Seaſons of the Year are there ſo 


temperate, that the Inhabitants are not troubled 
with any Diſtempers. Proclus here, inſtead of 
&wTov, reads aurov *; yet he keeps to the ſame 
Senſe, in theſe Words: For the four Seaſons of 
the Year maintain a conſtant and indiſſoluble Tem- 
perature. Farther, I believe Plato, in another 
Place, refers to this Matter +, where he aſeribes 
this beautiful State of the Year, which formerly 
obtained to a "temperate Love, but the preſent 


diſorderly Condition of it to an intemperate one. 


But we ſhall dwell no longer on a Matter which 


is fo very clear. 


' Beſides this, he mentions the ſpontaneous Fruit- 


fulneſs of the Earth, and the Gentleneſs of wild 


Beaſts, together with a divine Government ||; 


which famous Chatacters ſeem to be taken from 


8 
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the Prophet Jſaias *. He often repeats his Ac- 
count of this Theocracy, from whence he drew 
his whole Diſcourſe, concerning the Alterations 
of Things. When he was about to treat of the 


Origin of Government, and the various kinds of | 


it, he ſys, that in the firſt State of Things God 
. himſelf was the only Ruler; but when Mankind 
degenerated, and the Order of Nature was per- 
verted, God retired from the Government of the 
World, and as it were Abdicated himſelf from the 
Empire of the World, and gave Men a Permiſſion 
to govern it after their own Way. Theſe Things 
are expreſſed a little too freely ; yet they juſtly 
point out to us the Theocracy of the firſt-Age, as 
well as that which will be in the renewed World. 
And by theſe Things he tacitely reproves the un- 
bridled Government of this preſent World, as 
tho it took its Riſe from the InſtinQ of ſome 
lignant Spirit. 2 


Moreover, altho' Plato, in theſe Revolutions 5 
and Cataſtrophes of the World, mentions no De- | 
luge nor Conflagration, yet he takes Notice of a 


mighty Concuſſion of Heaven and Earth, under 
this Alteration of Affairs; and that from this 
Concuſſion all Things were diſturbed, and all Sorts 
of living Creatures were extinguiſhed · f.. Which 
anſwers well enough to that Diſſolution and De- 
ſtruction which, according to our Opinion, was 


made in the Deluge, as well of the animate as in- 
animate World. Farther, he here evidently cele- 
brates the future Renovation of the World, and 


the Theacracy which is to be reſumed in that Age, 
in theſe Words, God again reſumes the Govern- 
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ment of the World, and reſtoring thoſe Parts of 
the World which had been diſtempered and bro- 
ken in the preceeding Period, he beaurifies and 
amends them; and fo conſtitutes the Frame of 
Nature, as to render it Immortal, and free from 
Decay. 8 ; 
Theſe Things manifeſtly refer to a future Age, 
to the new Heavens, and the new Earth, when 
the Golden Age ſhould be received, and Primceval 
Nature reſtored, and Heaven and Earth appear 
exactly as before; the Deity being preſent, the 
Affairs of Mankind ſhall again flouriſh under the 
auſpicious Influences of the divine Government, 
with equal Beauty and Happineſs. | 
But enough as to this We may obſerve, by the 
way, that though the Ancients were ſenſible of 
the Periods and Mutations of the World, yet 
they were not ſo well acquainted with the Number 
and Order of them. We learn from the holy Scrip- 
tures, that the World has been once deſtroyed by 
a Deluge, and ſhall again periſh in the Conflagra- 
tion; and that after this, there ſhall be no more 
Mutations : But the Ancients could not fo readily 
enumerate and diſtinguiſh theſe. In a Word, to 
confeſs the Truth, there is a certain Confuſion and 
Perplexedneſs in all the Heathen Archgology. And 
Plato has given us juſt Warning as to this Matter. 
we are now about *, All theſe Things (he had 
been ſpeaking concerning the Alterations of 
the World, and the Reign of Sqrurn) proceed 
from the ſame Cauſe, and many other Things al- 
ſo more wonderful than theſe : But by Reaſon of 
the length of Time, the Remembrance of ſome of 
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them is utter]y extinct, and others, being diſſipa- 
ted and confuſed, are recited without any Order 
or Connection. | 

I will be uſefvl to think ſeriouſly of this Admo- 
nition, not only while we are treating on this Ar- 
gyment, but alſo in our Enquiries after other 
ancient Matters. Theſe Obſervations we meet 
with in Plato's Rupublick, concerning the regular 
and uniform Motion of the Heavens, or the Si- 

tuation of the Earth, and the Equality of the 
Year in the firſt Apes of the World. There 
follows a like Place in his Phedon, or Treatiſe 
Of the Immortality of the Soul, which remains 
now to be examined. But it ought to be obſery- 
ed, as the firſt Theorem in this Matter, and the 
Foundation of what is faid by Plato, as well in 
his Dialogue concerning Government, as that a- 
bout the Immortality of the Soul, that there are 
ewo Conſtructions of the World, different in 
mo, and —_— m_ be = Ow 
explains in his Republick, wit to ea- 
ven; but here, in his Phedor, he conſiders it 
with regard to the Earth, and under the No# 
tion of a certain refined Earth, placed in ,/&- 
ther, he reckons up many Properties, which do 
by no. means agree with this preſent Earth ; but 
do excellently fuit the primogenial Earth, or the 
new and future World. Now theſe Properties 
may be reduced to two Heads; its Situation, and | 
Shape: And in both theſe Reſpects, they may fit- 
ly be accommodated to the primogenial Earth, 
but are entirely oppoſite to the pteſent One. 
In the firſt Place, as to the Situation; Plato ſup- 
his Ethereal and Paradiſiacal Earth, not on- 


y to be larger, but alſo much more ſublime, than 
pur preſent One, and ſeated, as it were, * 
| Sky. 


\ 
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Sky *. In like Manner as ſome of the Chriſtiag 
Fathers were of Opinion, that Paradiſe was much 
higher than our Earth, and lifred vp almoſt to the 
Moon +. This ſeems to me only to ſhew that the 
_ firſt hahitable World, which was built upon the 
Abyſs, was really higher than the preſent one, 
and placed in a purer Heaven, as in Ether. When 
Proclus takes Notice of this World of Plato's, he. 
ſays, that this Doctrine was delivered, by ſacred 
Tradition, from the Egyptians ||. For ſo Plato, in 
the Perſon of S:crates, ſays in the Beginning of 
this Diſcourſe; like as I have been taught by a 
certain Perſon. But Plato erred, in that he con- 
founded two ſucceſſive Worlds in one, and 
thought that thoſe Cavities in which he ſays we 
dwell, exiſted at the ſame Time with that Ethe- 
real Earth ; when in Reality another Earth, which 
we now inhabit, aroſe from that firſt Ethereal 
one, after it had been broken and diſſolved. The 
moſt habitable Parts whereof, are Fields, Valleys, 
and lower Places, which, in reſpe& to Hills, or 
the firſt more ſublime Earth, are mere Cavities. 
The Chriſtian Fathers alſo fell into this very Miſ- 
take, becauſe they thought that the terreſtrial 
Paradiſe was yet extant; a ſublime, lucid, and 
moſt lovely Region; whither they believe the 
Sonls of the Pions were carried after Death. 
Which was likewiſe the Opinion of our Philoſo- 
pher. But in ſifting the Doctrines of the Anci- 
ents, and our Examinations either of Eccleſiaſtical + 
or Prophane Antiquity, we ſhould always be mind- 
ful of that Apoſtolical Precept, Prove all Things; 


i 
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bold faſt that which is good. For unleſs you are 
very careful in the Interpretation of ancient 
Writings, you will gain no great Benefit by 
them; they are all ſo decayed, mutilated, cor- 
rupted, or interpolated. But to go on with our 
Deſign : In the ſecond Place, he ſays, that his 
Xghereal Earth was of a like Weight, and with- 
out any Declination. Which I underſtand to re- 
fer to its ſtrait Situation, without any Obli- 
quity. I know that this Paſſage of Plato is other- 
wiſe interpreted, and thought to refer to its 
Situation in the Middle of the Univerſe. But 
that Equilibrium and Stability which he mentions 
here, (as he had before done in his Deſcription 

of the Reign of Saturn *) regards the Situation 
of its Axis, and not its Seat in the middle Hea- 
ven. And it appears that Plato (whatever he 
might afterwards believe in his old Age) when 
he wrote his Dialogue, followed the Hypotheſis 

of the Earth's being at Reſt, and its Situation 
in the Center of the World. Thoſe Interpre- 
tations, therefore, are to be corrected, and redu- 
ced to the Rule of Truth, which flowed from 
that Miſtake. And that our Obſeryation, as to 
this Particular, is right, will more conſpicuouſly 
appear from what immediately follows. 

In the third Place therefore, he ſays, that the 
Seaſons of the Year are there ſo temperate, that 
the Inhabitants are free from Diſtempers, and 
are much longer- lived, than thoſe who dwell on 

our Earth. You ſee he here points out the Equa- 
lity of the Year, and the Jong Lives of the In- 
" habitants in that Earth; which both agree to 
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our primogenial World. And as that equal Tem- 
ature of the Seaſons of the Yi proceeds 
— a ſtraĩt Situation of the Earth, ſo, as 
the Effect follows the Cauſe, the long Lives of 
the Inhabitants proceed from hence, as we have 
ſhewed at large in our Theory *. 4 
Hitherto we have treated of the Situation of 
the Platonick Earth, we ſhall now a little con- 
ſider thoſe Things which concern the Shape of 
it, although they do not properly fall under this 
Head. In the firſt Place, he ſuppoſes + that 
Earth to be entire, and unhurt: But ours to 
be rent, corrupted and decayed. Moreover, he 
writes many Things about the ſubterranean Wa- 
ters, and their Receptacles : And particularly 
mentions F one great Deep (or Barathrum) which 
extended almoſt through the whole Earth ; re- 
ceiving all the Waters like a penſile Veſſel. Now 
this great Deep or Tartarus, unleſs you will have 
it a mere Fiction, ſeems to have taken its Riſe 
from the imperfe& and vitiated Memory of the 
great Abyſs, or Tebom Rabbab, which inwardly 
every where went about the primceval Earth; 
and was the greateſt Veſſel and Receptale of 
Waters that ever was extant. But as for the 
other Obſervations which follow, concerning the 
| Rivers of Hell, they have a ſtrong Tincture of 
poetical Fiction. _ 
But he talks in a pleaſanter Strain, concern- 
ing the external Form of his Earth || : For he 
ſays that the Superficies of that Earth is diſtin- 
guiſhed, or parted, into various Wreaths or 
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Zones, adorned with Variety of Colours; which 
are exceeding beautiful to behold, even at a 
Diſtance, one Part ſeems to be of a Purple Co- 
Jour, another Golden, and a third appears Whiter 
than Snow; and laſtly, another Part is embel- 
liſhed with a different Colour. So that the whole 
Body of Earth ſeems to glitter in a wreathed 
and painted Veſt. He ſays moreover, that there 
are every where Jewels and little lucid Bodies ; 
which imitate Onyx Stones, Jaſpars, and Eme- 
ralds *, or exceed them in Beauty. If you ask 
what the meaning of theſe Things are; I anſwer, 
they ſhew that the primogenial Earth was evi- 
dently divided into two Zones or Girdles : which 
ſurrounded its whole Body like ſwadling Bands, 
and each of them, according to its different 
Quality and Diſpoſition, reflected the Sunbeams 
one Way, and another; and by this means ap- 
peared to thoſe who beheld them at ſome Dif- 
tance, to ſhine with a Variety of Colours. We 
may obſerve ſome of theſe Sort of Wreaths in 
the Planet Jupiter, (which ſeems to me to be 
yet in its primogenial State, and has not hitherto 
undergone any Diſſolution, or Deluge) bot by 
Reaſon of the vaſt Diſtances and the Weak 
of our Eyes, we cannot from our Earth dif 
cern any Thing beſide Black and watry Zones, 
which appear like ſo many Blots. 3 
Laſtly, ſome perhaps may imagine, that when 
Plato talks of his Ethereal Earth's being adorned 
with Jewels, and filled and beantified with ſplen- 
did Bodies, he is only indulging a ſportive Imagi- 
nation. But I have often obſerved (with Admi- 
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ration) that the Prophets and Sacred Authors al- 
ways made uſe of theſe Figures, in their Deſcrip- 
tions of Paradiſe, as well as of the New 2 
and adorned this Subject with Jewels. Thus did 
Moſes *, Ezekiel , and eſpecially St. John ; as if 
all Things in that State were irradiated with a 
new and excellent Light, or for the moſt part 
were tranſparent. As by the Help of a Micro- 
ſcope we ſee the Brightneſs and Colours of all 
Jewels in Sand, little Stones, or Animals, ſo it 
might come to paſs that, the Eye-ſight being 
ſtrengthened, and the Mind having a Power o 
forming the ſame into all the Figures of Glaſſes, 
Objects might appear no leſs ſplendid and gaud 
. to the naked Eyes, than now they are repreſented 
by the help of Art and Glaſſes. But theſe Things 
may ſuffice, as to our Conjectures in finding out 
_ the Meaning of Plato. | 
It only remains, to ſhew, that Plaro in his 
| Republick, has deſcribed the Face of Nature 
which is paſt, under the Reign of Saturn : But 
in his Phedon, or Treatiſe Of the Immortality of 
the Soul, he rather delineates the future one in 
the renewed World. But fince the Face of Na- 
ture has much the ſame Appearance (as we have 
ſhewn in our Theory §) in both theſe, and the 
Reſemblance is fo great between the primogenial 
Heavens and Earth, and thoſe new and future 
ones, thoſe Phznomena about which Plato philoſo- 
— (namely, thoſe Things which concern the 
orm and Situation of the Earth) in this or the 


other Dialogue, may be accommodated to either 
of them. TE 
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Other Authors have faid many Things very 
well upon this Argument; but Plato is worthy to 
enter upon the Stage ſingly, and take it up whol- 


ly to himſelf. We will therefore make room. _> 
the reſt in the —— Chapter. | 


CHAP. VI. 


The Teftimonies s of other ancient Authors, 
concerning the C made in the Si- 
tuation of the Earth, or Heaven, it 


formerly ſtrait, but now oblique, | 
| 1 Phenomena that „ f 
thence. 


HE remaining Witneſſes of Truth which 

are now to follow, may be diſtributed into 
their proper Claſſes, ſince they are many, and of 
a different Order. The Philoſo phers may deſerved- 
ly march at the Head of the 1 who have ſo 
often informed us of this Change of the Earth's 
Situation, or the Declination of the Pole. In 
this Claſs are Anaxagoras, . Empedocles, Diogenes, 
Leucippus, and Democritus; who were either an- 
cienter than our Plato, or Contemporaries with 
him. We have brought expreſs Teſtimonies from 
theſe, in the ſecond Book of our , which 
we need not repeat to obſervant Readers; and 
we refer thoſe who have forgotten them to the 


tenth Chapter of that Book. We ſhall only here 
give 
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ge this Warning, That in the citing theſe Wit- 
neſſes we are only enquiring into Facts, and not 
into the Cauſes of them: Nor do we expect theſe 
Philoſophers ſhould give us the Reaſons why this 
Situation of the Earth was changed, ſince they 
themſelves were ignorant in this Matter: But we 
produce them as acquainting us with what they 
received from other learned Men, by a Sort of Li- 
terary Tradition, concerning the Situation of the 
Earth or Pole's being changed. But we neither 
ſeek after, nor much regard their Conjectures, as 
to the Cauſes of fo great an Alteration. = 
Nor can I help believing that, that moſt anci- 
ent Report concerning the Torrid Zone's being 
uninhabitable, and our being forbid to have any 
Commerce with the other Part of the World. 
flowed from this Original. The Ancients called 
whatever was beyond the Torrid Zone, another 
World; and imagined that thoſe Antipodes were 
of another Kind than the Inhabitants of our Earth. 
And becauſe the Torrid Zone was between, 
reckoned that it was not only uninhabitable, but 
alſo inacceſſible; we have given Examples of Both 
elſewhere, from the Ancients, and our gives 
the apparent Cauſe of Both: For in theſe Miſtakes 
of the Ancients we may diſcern the Footſteps of 
Truth. The Earth, in its: firſt State, was cut 
into two Parts, and divided by the Torrid Zone, 
(which always lay under the Sun,) as by a burn- 
ing Wall, into two Worlds. But when the Earth 
changed its Poſition towards the Sun, that mid- 
dle Zone became paſſable and habitable. But the 
People who dwelt in After-Ages being moſt of 
them ignorant of this Mutation, retained the 
fame Opinion concerning the Solitude and into- 
lerable Heat of the Middle Regions of — 
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till. it was found by Navigation, and certain Ems 
periments, that thoſe Parts of the Earth were 
much more temperate than they were commonly 
reported to be; and that they afforded conven 
ent Habitations, as well for Mankind, as other 
living Creatures. - | 
The Ancients have celebrated, among the In- 
ventions of Aſtronomets, the Obliquity of the 
Zodiac, and the Seaſons of the Tear; now had 
not theſe Phznomena been in ſome meaſure new, 
the Obſervation of them would have deſerved no 
| Praiſe. They are both aſcribed to Thales, a moſt 
excellent Man, and the Chief of Philoſophers and 
Aſtronomers. They report (ſays Laertizs) that 
he firſt. found out the Seaſons of the Year. And 
in another Place, he ſays, that Thales alſo firſt found 
out the Courſe of the Sun, from Tropic to Tro- 
pic, or from Turning to Turning, Whence Apu- 
leius * ſays, that this Philoſopher, (Thales,) among 
other Things, diſcovered the Revolution of Times, 
the oblique Courſes of the Stars, and the annual 
Bye-Pathes of the Sun. I know Pliny ſays, that A 
naximander firſt obſerved the Obliquity of the Zo- 
diac P. Plutarch aſcribes it to Pythagoras ; contrary 
to the Opinion of Oenopides ||. Now Diodorus ſays &. 
that this Oenopides learnt the Obliquity of the Zo- 
diac, among other Points of Aſtronomy, from 
the Eg yprian Prieſts and Aſtrologers. What ma- 
ny contend for, in my Opinion ought to be given 
to the Eldeſt ; wry 6 our Thales: For ſince. he 
firſt of all foretold Eclipſes, it appears that he | 
knew the Courſes of the Sun and Moon, and the 
Turnings and Circuits of both. Now if theſe 


: * Florid, 4. f Lib. ii. e. 8. i Phe. Phat. l. e. c. 23. 
$ Lib i. ſub fine. | 7 Fs 
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Stars had kept the ſame Courſes from the Begin- 
ning of the World, I believe they would never 
have lain hid till the Days of Thales. 

I be Invention alſo of Dialling, is celebrated by 
the Ancients. Now it is a Work of Art and In- 
genuity, to bring the Motions of Shadows under 
4 nn in an oblique Situation of 
the Earth. But in a ſtrait one, a Matter of leſſer 
Moment; where all, as I imagine, would be like 
Alſcians *. Moreover, alternate Equinoxes and 
Solſtices, and the Riſing and Setting of the 
according to the different Seaſons of the Tear; 
theſe, and ſuch like Appearances, are the Phznq- 
mena of an Earth made crooked; which were not 
ſo from the Beginning. And 1 am of Opin 
that the ancient Aſtronomers chiefly Pac. rar | 
themſelves in obſerving theſe new Phenomena, 
and in bringing them to a Calculation; and their 
Inyentions which are recorded, principally con- 
cern ſuch Heads as theſe. But the greater Part 
of the Hiſtory of the Growth of Aſtronomy is 
loſt, from whence a fuller Knowledge of theſe 
Things might have been derived. Eudemus's Hiſ- 
tory of Aſtronomers is loſt, which Laertius takes 
Notice of, in his Account of Thales. Nor have 
the Aſtronomical Tracts of Theon of Smyrna as yet 
ſeen the Light: And otber ancient Writers upon 
this Argument, till lie hid, or are entirely loſt. 
Laſtly, if on the other Side, we had the Doctrine 
of the Ante-diluvian Sphere, as well Celeſtial as 
Terreſtrial, clearly drawn out before our Eyes, 
we might be able to form a more certain Judg- 


| „ The Inhabitants of the Torrid Zone, who twice a Yer 
have the Swi in their Zenub at Noon-day ; their Bodies, at thee 
time, caſting no Shadow: From hence deriving the Name of 


. - 


ment, 
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ment, concerning the Novelty of many Phæno- 
mena. Bur to return from this Digreſſion. 

They who have written concerning the Gold- 
en Age, and the Reign of Srurn, plainly tell 
us, that then the Year was uniform, and the 
Spring perpetual. But when that Kingdom and 
Age departed, the Year became various, or was 
divided into four Parts, as it is at preſent ; and 
a new Goverment of Nature was introduced. 
When Ovid is ſpeaking about the Golden 
of Saturn, he ſays, er erat term, &c. And 
afterwards, when that Reign and Order of Things 
was ended, he ſays. ' 


Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempor Veris, 
P Jyemis * 5 Autumnos, 


Fe Ver, Spatiis exegis quatuor 

When Old Saturn, baniſh'd from Above, 
Was driv'n to Hell, the World was under Fove. 
Then Summer, Winter did appear ; 
And Spring was but a Seaſon of the Year. 

| 2 1 DRYDEN. 


(4 


Virgil, and other Poets, have ſung the ſame Things, 
whether they took them from the Writings 
of the Ancients, or from the Tradition and Dif- 
"courſes of their own Times. 
And in their Deſcriptions of the Elyſian Fields, 
after this Life, they join the Clemency of the 
'Heavens and the Delight of a tual Sprin 
according to the Model of our Paradiſe, or their 
own Golden Age : There is neither Cold nor Heat; 
nor will they admit of any Inconſtancy of Seafons, 
or Storms of what Nature ſoever. Homer thus 
deſcribes his Elyſrum. 


A 
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The Gods will ſend thee to the Elyſian Fields, 
And utmoſt Bounds of Earth, where Rhadamanthus 
| In awful State and yellow Luſtre ſhines. 
There Men enjoy a ſweet and happy Life; 8 
No Wintry Storms can ſtain their blooming joys; 
The peaceful Ocean ſends perpetual Zephyrs 
To bleſs th Inhabitants with tuneful Murmurs. 


The Opinion of the Eſſenes, is of a near Afﬀanity 
with theſe Deſcriptions ; and from hence they 
ſeem to have. borrowed their Notions abont the 
happy Fields prepared for pious Souls *. When 
they are ſet free from the Bonds of the Fleſh, (tie 
is ſpeaking of Sonls) they are, according toghe Opi- 
nion of the Eſſenes, immediately filled with Joy, as 
being delivered from a long Servitude, and are 
carried upwards. And they alſo affirm (agreeing 
in this with the Notion of the Greeks) that pious 
Souls lead their Lives beyond the Ocean, in a Region 
which is neither diſturbed by Snow, Rain, or 
Heat; but pleaſant Zephyrs breathing from the 
Ocean continually refreſh it. 


' Virgil after the like manner de ſcribes the Ely- 


ſoan Fields fo 
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Deurnere Locos lata G- ananas urea 
Fortunatorum Nemorum, Sede ſqne beatas, 
Largior hic Campos Ether & Lumint veſtit 


Purpureo: — — 


Where — —= Plains of Pleaſure lay; 
The verdant Fields with thoſe of Heaven may vie; 
With ther veſted, and a purple Sky. - 

The bliſsful Sears of happy Souls below; 

Stars of their own, and their own Suns, they know. 
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When Virgil treats concerning the Shades beneath, 
be muſt be underſtood. in a large Senſe, as when 
the Greeks talk 
ther the State than the Place of departed Souls; 
and thus Virgil uſes the Word Infer:. For what 
have Shades and ſubterranean Places to do with 
the Sun and Stars? With a ſpacious Sky, and a 
purple Light? Theſe belong to airy Places, which 
lie open to the Sun. And here, I believe that Viy- 

-gil, as well as in many other Places, has imitated 
* and that the Platonic or Ethereal Earth, 
which he has before mentioned, is ſhadowed ont 
in this Place; for that was irradiated with a. greater 

Light, and enjoyed a Sun and Heayen of its own, 

ent from what we have at t; as we 
— ſhewn out of Plato. Let us hear the Com- 
ment of Servius , upon another Place of Virgi 

' The Commentator Pius ſays, that Elyſum, as | 
deſcribed by Homer, 9 to the 2 


E Lib. v. fo 
ns 


rs Ads; which fenifies r- 
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ſions of Divines) was advanced about the Lunar 
Circle; where the Air is purer; whence Virgil 
bimfelf ſays, »—— 1 Fields of Air, &. "PIR 
| es 


The Work intitled Erymologicum Magnum, 

Notice of this Pius, who was one of the Commen- 
tators on Homer, under the Words T+ejþindns, and 
eynesrt; but I cannot find his Name mentioned 
any where elſe. But many of the Chriſtian Fa- 
thers * affirmed that Paradiſe was lifted up to the 
Lunar Circle : And this Way of ſpeaking obtain- 
ed on both Sides. Thus Lacan fings, concerning 
the Receptacles of Souls. | 


| Quaque patet, Terras inter Luneque Meatus 
| Swades Mares habitant : quos ignea virtus 
Inmcuos, vita patientes e/Etheris Imi 

Fecit, & Alterna: Animam Collegit in Orbes. 


Far in thoſe azure Regions of the Air, 
Which border on the rolling ſtarry Sphere; 
Beyond our Orb, and nearer to that Height 
Where 4 drives around her ſilver Light. 
Their happy Seats the Demi-Gods poſleſs, 

' Refin'd by Virtue, and prepar'd for Bliſs. 
| Rows: 


But thus much may ſuffice, as to the Poets. Let 
us now hear Plut arch , diſcourſing concerning the 
fortunate Iſlands (the ſame in Reality with Elyſium) 
but under a newer Name. They have (ſays he) 
moderate Showers, and they fall but ſeldom; but 
for. the moſt part they have ſoft and dewy Winds, 


th. 


— — 


* See Theory, Bork ii. . 9. 
+ la Vit. Serior. m. pag. 571, 572. | 
_—_ nu hence 
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whence the Region becomes exceeding fruitful, 
and is not only a very rich Soil to Plant or Sow in, 
but alſo freely yields ſuch Fruit, without Labour 
or Husbandry, as is ſufficient to nouriſh the Inha- 
ditants with its Sweetneſs and Plenty. The Air 
which ſurrounds theſe Iſlands, is ſo temperate, that 
the People who dwell there, can never receive any 
Inconvenience from it. See here the principal 
Qualities of our Paradife, the Golden Age of the 
Ancients, and the primogenial or future World. 
And Plutarch makes uſe of almoſt the very ſame 
Words, to adorn his Elyſium, which Plato had ſet 
down in the Deſcription of his Ethereal Earth. 
Plato had told us, that the Seaſons of the Tear 
were there ſo temperate, that the Inhabitants re- 
ceived no Damage by lying Abroad. And Plutarch 
here ſays, that the Air which ſurrounds theſe 
Iſlands is fo moderate, that the People who dwell 
there cannot receive any Inconvenience from it; 
ſo that we need not doubt but that both theſe Au- 
thors had the ſame Place or State in their View. 
There is a 55 Paſſage of Diodorus Siculus, 


which I cannot | 
and Hiſtory of the Teprabani an Iſland, he has given | 
us a moſt lively Draught of the Earthly Paradiſe, 

the Elyſian Fields, or the firſt or laſt Earth. There 
is (fays he) the moſt excellent Temperature of the 
Heavens (for they dwell under the Equinox;) 
neither are they diſturbed with Heat or Cold. 
All Sorts of Fruit hang ripe on the Trees through- 
out the Year. The Days and Nights are there per- 
petually equal. Nor do Shadows fall from any thing 
at Noon, becauſe the Sun is vertical. And ſuch is 
the Virtue of this Iſland, and the Benignity of the 
Air, that it produces, of its own accord, fufficient 


 Suſtenance. The Inhabitants uſually prolong their 
TY Lives, 


by; where, under the Name 
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Lives, without being troubled with any Diſtemper, 
to the Term of an hundred and fifty Years. 
Theſe Things agree with no Climate or Region 
of this preſent Earth. They only now enjpy an 
** of Day and Night throughout the Year, 
dwell in the Torrid Zone, and under the E- 
quinoQtial Line. Which indeed is a habitable Place, 
but is neither without Heat nor Showers ; but is 
obnoxious to fierce Storms. Beſides, they who 


| dwell under the Torrid Zone, live no longer than 


the Inhabitants of other Places: Nor are they 
free from Poverty or Diſtempers. Theſe Charac- 
ters therefore are only ſuited to an univerſal E- 
_ quinox, or an Earth in a ſtrait Situation; which 
the Ancients firſt adapted to their Elyſien Fields, _ 
afterwards to other Regions. Nor — it prejudice 
our Interpretation, that the Author here Lane = 
Inhabitants of this Iſſend, Aſcians, happy; for all 
that dwell on a ſtrait Barth would be like them, be- 
cauſe they would refle& no Shadows, as often as the 
Sun was in their Meridian, as we obſerved before. 
Nor, laſtly, let this Conſideration give you any 
Difficulty, that theſe Authors ſuppoſe thoſe Things 
to be actually exiſting, which are now aboliſhed. 
In this the Chriſtian Fathers are miſtaken, as well 
as Heathen Authors. There now remains no ter- 
reſtrial Paradiſe : There are no Elyſian Fields be- 
pyond the Ocean. And it is much the ſame thing 
whether you take theſe Characters of Elyſium by 
the Heathens, to refer to the paſt or future Pa- 
radiſe; to the firſt Golden Age, or the future one, 
which js to be revived. The ſame Matter returns, 
the ſame Scene is to be repeated, a few Things 


only being changed for the better. However, this 


we may obſerve, that when the Ancients deſcribed 
their Paradiſes, or Elyſian * they _— laid 
| F 3 wn 
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down this as a Foundation, that the State of the 
Heavens and the Air was equal and temperate. 
Theſe Things may ſuffice, as to the Heathen 
Writers, whether Philoſophers or Poets. The 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian Authors are next to be ſum- 
moned. Now theſe do not talk concerning the 
Golden Age, or the Reign of Saturn, but concern- 
ing Paradiſe, and the Garden of the Lord. The 
Titles are different, but the Matter is the ſame; 
which will eaſily appear, if you conſider the Phe- 
nomena of both, and compare them with one an- 
other. All evil and noxious Things were baniſh- 
| ed from Paradiſe, and all the Fruits of the Earth 
ſprung up of their own accord. Juſt thus it was in 
Reign of Saturn, or the Golden Age. Men lived 
in a Theocracy,without human Laws, in both Eſtates, 
= and naked, as well in Body as in Mind. Laſtly, 
they led a long and peaceful Life, in a ſerene Air. 
This was the Face of Nature, and human Affairs, 
in the firſt Ages of the World, by what Name ſo- 
ever you ſhall pleaſe to call this Order of Things. 
But what chiefly concerns our Argument, they 
upon a perpetual Spring, and an uninterrupt 


Equinox. We have already ſhewn this, with Re- | 


ference to the Reign of Saturn: And Jews, as well 
as Chriſtians, teſtify the ſame concerning Paradiſe. 
As to the Jews, conſult, if you pleaſe, Iſ. Abarba- 
nel, on the ſecond Chapter of Geneſis; and Aben 
Ezza, on the ſame Place; and alſo on the ſixt 
ſixth Chapter of Iſaias; as alſo Maimonides *, a 
Manaſſes Ben Iſrag] +. To theſe you may alſo add, 
at your Leiſure, the Teſtimony of a late Author ||, 
concerning the Jews and Arabians. The Arabian: 


>” 


—— 


19 In cap. x. Sanhedr. | + De Creatione, cap. xvii. 
_ (ay 
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(fays he) ſay that the World was created in the 
fx or Paradiſe was placed under the Xqui- 
ial Line; or that both of them concurred : For 
they continually divide the Day into twelve Hours. 
And the Jews are of the ſame Opinion; For when 
the Jewiſh Doctors had made the Days and Nights 
to be equal in Paradiſe, without ever being in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed, and that rightly, ſome of 
them placed their Gan- Eden in the Middle Region 
of the Earth, under our preſent Equinox, ſince by 
Reaſon of their Ignorance of the Diſpoſition of that 
firſt World, they could not otherwiſe account for 
a perpetual Equinox in Paradiſe. 
Indeed certain of the Jews ſometimes tell us that 
Gan- Eden is in the Eaſt; but they mean the Equi- 
noctial Orient, where the Sun riſes in the Begin- 
ning of the Spring. This we learn from Moſes 
Bar Cepha*, who thus explains the Matter: There 
are ſome who conclude that Paradiſe is in the Eaſt, 
becauſe they who are willing to build Temples or 
Houſes towards the Eaſt, ſo manage it, that the 
Building may be open to the Riſing-Sun, in the 
Month Niſan (which anſwers to our April;) be- 
cauſe in that Month the Sun riſes above the Place 
of Paradiſe. 
You ſee here, that in diſcourſing on this Sub- 
ject they ſpeak of the Vernal Equinox, or the 
Place where the Sun riſes in the Spring, under the 
Name of the EA t. 
Thus much, briefly, as to the Jews. And this 
Opinion, concerning the Equinoctial Situation of 
Paradiſe, was very common among the Chriſtians ;, 
as ſometimes appears from their expreſs Words. 


* 
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However, ſince they exclude all Viciſſitudes of 
Seaſons from Paradiſe, that is a ſufficient Sign 
that they thought there was a perpetual Equi- 
nox, either in that Earth, or that Region of the 
Earth. Tatian *, in his Oration apainſt the Greeks, 
when he had diſtinguiſhed Paradiſe from this pre- 
ſent Earth, removes from all Mutations of the Air 
and the Year, and draws his Paradifiacal World af- 
ter the Model of Plato's Ethereal Earth. — Above 
the inferior Heavens there is (ſays he) a more ex- 
cellent World, where there never happens any 
Change of the Seaſons of the Year, which is the 
Occaſion of many Diſtempers which trouble us: 
Bur it is indued with a. moſt pleaſant Tempera- 
ture, it has a permanent Day, and ſhines with a 
Light inacceſſible to earthly Men. We find a like 
Account of Paradiſe in Suidas +, whenceſoever it 
was taken. — Paradiſe (ſays that Author) is high- 
er than all the Earth, and of a more excellent 
Temperament, ever ſhining with a moſt refined 
and pure Air, and continually adorned with ver- 
dant Plants. | LE. 
It would be very eaſy to abound in Citations of 
Authors of this Claſs, but it is better, in a Matter 
ſo well known, to contract many in one Place: As 
Bellarmin || has before done when he was diſputing 
againſt Paradiſe's being ſituated in Meſopotamia. 
Moreover, (ſays he) Paradiſe is fo deſcribed by 
* St. Baſil, in his Book about Paradiſe ; and. by 
* J. Damaſcene, (in his ſecond Book concerning 
4% Faith, eleventh Chapter ;) by St. Auguſtin, (in 
© his fourteenth Book, tenth Chapter, of the City 
** of Ged ;) by Alchimus Avitus and C. Marius Victor, 


— A — 
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— 
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©« and others abote cited; by Iſidore, (Etymol. 
© third Chapter ;) and indeed, bv all Writers in 
< general on this Subject. as a Place where the 
« Spring was perpetual. There was no Cold, no 
« Heat, no Rain, Snow, or Hail, nor was there 
© even any Clouds; which the Scripture alſo 
« points out to us, when if repreſents our firſt 
ct Parents, as Naked, in Paradiſe — Which makes 
© me wonder the more, that Luther, who in his 
© Comment on the. ſecond Chapter of Geneſis, 
« writes, that there was no Winter in Paradiſe, 
but a perpetual Spring, ſhould yet contend that 
4 Paradiſe was in Syria, Meſopotamia, Egypt, or 
© Damaſcus ; in which Countries there could ne- 
< yer have been a perpetual Spring, unleſs the 
& Courſe of the Sun had been different from what 
<« it is at preſent ”. 

He certainly rightly concluded, that a 
ual Spring could never have obtained either in 
| Meſopotamia, or in any other Regions beyond the 
Equinoctial Line, unleſs the Courſe of the Sun had 
been different from what it now is ; or, which 
comes to the ſame Thing, there had been another 
Situation of the Earth. G4 
No other Hypotheſis therefore anſwers the Opi- 
nions of the ancient Chriſtians about the Seat of 
Paradiſe, but that which we have fixed under the 
_— or which makes that whole Earth, ba- 

ving a ſtrait Poſition towards the Sun, to he Equi- 
noctial. ; | 

Theſe Things the Ancients expreſsly teſtify, 
concerning a perpetual Spring and Equinox in Pa- 
radiſe, and the firſt Age. But the Equality of 
Seaſons in the firſt Ages of the World, appears 
by other Evidences no leſs certain, and which are 
common to us with foreign Writers. Ipaſs by the 


ſpontaneous 
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ſpontaneous Fertility of the Earth, and perpetual 
Fruits, inſeparable from every Ehm. Though 
the Nature of theſe Things 1s utterly inconſiſtent 
with the Viciſſitudes of our Year, and requires an 
equal and unchanged Sun. The Ancients likewiſe 
attributed the ſpontaneous Birth of Animals in 
the Beginning of the World, to the Temperature 
and Harmony of the Air. * 
Phurnutus * meant the ſame Thing, when in the 
Beginning of the World he ſuppoſes all Things to 
have been drawn out of the Earth by the Provi- 
dence of God, and the Harmony of Nature. Ace- 
cording to this Providence, all Things were made, 
and Men ſprung out of the Earth; which had 
been fitly prepared for this Production, in the firſt 
 Conftitution of the World. 
Lact antius Þ handles this Argument at large, and 
when he had objected to the Philoſophers, that 
Men could not have been born out of the Earth, 
by Reaſon of the ſharp Cold in Winter, great 
Heat in Summer; he anſwers according to the 
Opinion of the Ancients; they fay (ſays he) that 
in the Beginning of the World, there was neither 
Winter nor Summer, but a perpetual Tempera- 
ture, and equal Spring. This was really the Opi 
nion of the Ancients. But Laftantizs juſtly inſiſts, 
that this very Order and Proviſion is a ſufficient 
Proof that ſome Divine Reaſon preſided oyer the 
Originals of Things. Laſtly, to conclude this Mat- 
ter, the Ancients feigned that the Earth was the 
Wife of Heaven, and that when both were freſh 
and flouriſhing they begot a numerous Offspring, 
as well of Plants as Animals, which aroſe wit 


De Natura Deorum, lib. 1. cap. de Promotheo. ry 
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out 
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out Seed. But afterwards, when this Vigour de- 
cayed, Heaven was ſaid to be caſtrated ; becanſe 
it could not, as before, by its own Strength free- 
ly produce Trees or Animals; but all Things were, 
thenceforward, propagated by Culture and Sowing. 
The Longevity of the Ancients, and the ſta- 
ble and continual Forms of all Things, in the 
primeval World, are alſo manifeſt Tokens of a 
temperate and equal Heaven; as we learn, not 
only from ſacred but prophane Writings. Ariſto- 
tle has obſerved, that the Generation and Corrup- 
tion of Things s from an unequal Motion 
of the Heavens *. And his Obſervation is cer- 
tainly right, eſpecially with Reference to the De- 
ſtruction of Things. For the fading Life, Vanity, 
and Corruption of all Things, eſpecially Animals, 
from an oblique Motion of the Heavens, 
. er, if you had rather, of the Earth. An Anony- 
mous Author in Phorius, concerning the Life of 
Pythagoras -T, refers to this Place of Ariſtorle» The 
Zodiac (fays he) is carried with an oblique Motion, 
as Ariſtotle, after long Search, ſeems to have found 
out; for the Generation of thoſe Creatures which 
are brought forth in diverſe Regions of the Earth, 
to make the Univerſe compleat. For if it were 
carried in a ftrait and paralle] Motion with the 
other Parts of Heaven; the Seaſon of the Year 
would always be the ſame; either Winter, Su 
mer, or ſome other. „ 
And indeed, without the oblique Motion of the 
Sun, or the Earth, the Face of the Year would 
always be the ſame ; becauſe it would preſerve all 
Things from ſudden or anniverſary Corruptions. 


IE 
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And ſince there is no place for the Generation of 
one Thing, but by the Corruption of another, 
Generations of new Things would be very rare in 
that Order of Nature. This Anonymous Author 
expounds this ſomewhat groſsly, in the following 
Pages. And as he numbers this among the Doc- 
trines of Pythagoras, he did ill in making Ariſtotle 
to be the Inventor of it. 

Baptiſta Mantuanus * has explained the Opinions 
of the ancient Aſtronomers about this Matter; 
and accommodated them to our preſent Subject, as 
to the Longzvity of the Ancients who lived before 
the Flood. He ſays, that all the Heavens had the 
ſame Center, and were uniform in their Motion, 
before the Deluge. And that the Zodiacs of the 
Primum Mobile, and the Firmament or Planets 
were joined together. By this beneficial Aſpect of 
the Heavens, all ſublunary Things, at that Time, 
were indued with a more vigorous Life and 
Strength. His Words are theſe. For they, (ſpeak- 
ing of the Antediluvians,) as appears by Aſtronomy 
and Experience, had more propitious Heavens. For 
Aſtronomers affirm, that there are two Zodiacs ; 
one in the Ninth Sphere, and the other in theEighth, 
which they call the Firmament. And in the begin- 
ning of Times were ſo diſpoſed by God, that Aries 
might be joined to Aries, Taurus to Taurus, and 
Gemini to Gemini: And the Strength of both Zo- 
diacs being joined in one, it had a ſtronger Influ- 
ence upon Earth; by which means, without doubt, 
the Herbs were more wholeſome, the Fruits of 
the Earth better, and the Lives of the Animals lon- 
ger. But after that, their Society being diſſolved 
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by Motions, they departed one from the other, 
the whole inferiour World ſickned. 

Theſe Things plainly agree with what was be- 
fore ſpoken by Plato, concerning the Reign of &. 
turn and Jupiter. For he aſcribes all the Weakneſs 
of Nature, and Diſtempers of this inferiour World, 
to the Diſorder of the Heavens. And they who 
underſtand the Philoſophy of the Heavens, very 
well know how to explain theſe various Expreſſi- 
ons, concerning the Inequality of the Celeſtial Mo- 
tions, their Incongruency and Obliquity ; and that 
the Obliquity of the Heavens, the Zodiac, or the 
Courſe of the Sun, comes all to one Thing ; and 
upon ſerious Examination they will all be reduced 
to the Obliquity of one Earth. 

Thus much as to the Cauſes of the Longzvity 
of thoſe who dwelt in the firſt Age of the World : 
The Truth of it has ſufficiently been made to ap- 
pear, by the Teſtimonies of Others d. But when 
I wrote thoſe Things, I had forgotten one Evi- 
dence from Orpheus; which Procleus has preſerved - 
for us, in his Explication of the Reign of Saturn ; 
and brings the Grecian as well as barbarous Di- 
vines, as Witneſſes of the ſame Fact , in the fol- 
lowing Words. © Since the Divines, and even 
& thoſe among the barbarous Nations, ſay that 
cc this Order 1s attended with a Life free from old 
« Ape, according to the Opinion of Orpheus the 
& Grecian Divine, (for he myſtically aſſerted that 
the Hairs of Saturn's Beard were always Black, and 
never became Gray,) I wonder that Plato ſhould 
ſay the ſame things concerning this God, which 
have been affirmed by thoſe who exactly followed 
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the Steps of Orpheus: For he ſays, © that in the 
8 Reign « of Saturn Men caſt off their Old Age, 
cc and returning again to Touth, put off their Hoari- 
. ©& meſs, and had Black Hairs.” Orpheus elegantly 
gives us a like Account of the Reign of this God. 


'AFavrarov c xapeay xaiapyio tei 
— 17 ayoo prynpſoc: avoye Nunc 


—— &\N' ie N - 


They fay, that Men, in Satwr's happy Reign, 
Paſs'd an immortal Age in laſting —— A 
Then foft and beauteous Hairs adorn'd their Chins, 
 Diffuſing Sweets and grateful Odours round; 
There was no Mixture of declining Gray, 
To ſhade the Gloſs'of florid downy Beauties. 


Proclus, according to his uſual Method, diſſolves 
all theſe Things into Allegories. But yet, among 
ſincere Interpreters, they will bring no Prejudice 
to the Truth of the Hiſtory. 
Now, to put an End to this Chapter, we may 
obſerve, That to what Nations ſoever the Anci- 
ents attributed this Longevity, to the ſame alſo 
they gave an on and temperate Heaven, as the 
Cauſe of it, and the great Support of their Lives; 
as we may ſee in the Account of the Brachmans, 
by Suides and Palladizs; in the Hiſtory of the Ta- 
probanians, by Diodorus Siculus; and in the Deſcrip- 
tion of the Hyperboreans, by Pliny, Solinus, Strabo, 
and many others; and in Plate's Account of thoſe 
who dwelt under the Reign of Saturn. By which 
the Ancients ſufficiently teſtify, that Nature, in their 
Opinion, has joined theſe two, and that the one 
depends 
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depends upon the other, according to the Laws of 
the Univerſe; ſo that granting either of them, you 
may eaſily know that the other will follow or ac- 
company it. Nor let any one be offended, becauſe 
I make our Paradiſe to be the ſame as the Hea- 
thens Elyſian Fields; for the Fathers of the Chriſ- 
tian Church frequently affirm the ſame, and in this 
Point (as well as in many others) they accuſe the 
Heathen Authors of Plagiariſm. We will hear, if 
you pleaſe, Nazienzen, ſpeaking for the reſt |: 
The Greeks (ſays he) have taken their Fictions of 
Mines and Rhadamanthus, of their flowery Meadows 
and Fields, from the Account of our Para- 
diſe, and the Books of Moſes, delivering the ſame 
thing, under different Names. The Concluſion of 
the Matter is this; As ancient Fables had uſually 
ſomething of Truth for their Foundation, ſo it 
ſeems to me that the Primogenial Earth gave a 
Handle to many fabulous Narrations. This was 
a true Thing, of which the Ancients retained 
ſome Shadow or Twilight; and from the Remem- 
brance and imperfe& Notion of ſuch a deſirable 
Thing, they feigned new Worlds, or Regions af- 
ter the Model of this Primogenial Earth; and 
thoſe for the moſt Part inacceſſible Places, be- 
yg the Ocean, in the Air, or under-ground ; 
leſt they ſhould be convicted of Error by Eye-Wit- 
neſſes. As for inſtance, the Ogygien Iſland in Pla- 
tarch ; The lovely Ifland placed on high above 
Thule, which we find mentioned by Ant. Diogenes ; 
The Region of the Hyperboreans, near the Moon; 
celebrated by almoſt all Hiſtorians ; The Land of 
Sllenus, from Theopompus , 18% Tore TS acc; 


— 


in Vit, Baſ. Mag. De Fac. in orb Lum. Phot. Bibl. 
Cod. 166. + Aiian Var. Hiſt. lib, iii. e. 18. 
f beſides 
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cinous ; Whence Celſus ſuppoſes that our Paradiſe 
was taken. Now the Heathen Paradiſes of this 
1 do not 2 _ 1 -_ evident Marks 
of our Primogenial Eart as a perpetual 
Spring, and large Increaſe of the Earth, togerher 
with the long Lives of the Inhabitants ; but they 
have alſo ſome ſecondary and ſmaller Tokens of it; 
_ as for inſtance, they ſuppoſed that habitable World 
to hang in a different Manner from what this does; 
that it was of a ſublimer Sitvation, and that it was 
bleſſed with a ſerene Sky, undiſturbed by Clouds or 
Rain. Theſe Things they have common with us: 
And they add other Delights, every Man accor- 
ding to his Genius and Inclination. And under all 


theſe they preſent us, as it were, on painted Tables, 
with the Effigies of the Firſt and Golden Earth, 


though it be drawn with a coarſer Pencil. 
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Immobility of the Earth 


DEMONSTRATE P. 


"my 

REASONS 
Drawn from the Eſtabliſhed nan of | | 

Phyſics, Mechanics, and nnen; 
PROVING : 


Ye iam n Crater of the Uni- 
verſe ; and, That all the Celeſtial Bodies - 
perform their Diurnal Motions round IT, 
and not the SUN. 


is ebe e the 4% Syſtem: 


LETTER 


Mr. FO XTON 


$1R, 


HE Verſion, with which you 
are now obliging the Public, 
of that Part of Dr. Burnet's 
ARCH AOLOGIA = Com- 
ment his own IT the 
ma" oh þ 4 not unfitly be 3 
nied wich the Tranſlation I here ſend 
you of a {mall but curious Trad, writ- 
ten by Monſieur Joncats, intitled, 


| DzeMONSTRAT10N de L IMMOBILITEZ 
de la TERRE. | 
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The Author is now reſident in Lon- 
don; his Profeſſion that of an Engineer; 
and his Age, as I am told, not above 
Thirty. He has publiſhed Propoſals 
for Printing by Subſcription, in four 
Volumes in Oct avo, in Latin and French, 
| 4 New Syſtem of Philoſophy, which 
' ſubverts all the OLD Ones. A mate- 
rial Branch of this New Syſtem he has 
given us under the above-mentioned 
Title, of which, as well as his Large 


Work, what follows are the Particulars. 


I am, SIR, | 


St. Micnakt, 
1728. 


Tours, &C. 
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THE 
AurHoR's Introduction. 


the Sci ruxE formally de- 
nies the Mobility of the EarTH, and 
the CHURCH, in all Ages, has been 
ftrenuouſly endeayouring to deſtroy e 
nions of all the Philoſop e 
who would eſtabliſh it; yet the 
Sentiments concerning the Motion 4W; 2 
Earth, have not failed fo to poſſeſs People's 
Minds, that at this Day none dares call them 


—— 


Since, therefore, neither the ScriPTURE | 
nor the Chuck as able to prevent the 
Eſtabliſhment of this Notion, which has been 
maintained by the greateſt Men, it might 
ſeem Prudence in me not to attempt enter- 
ing the Lift in its Oppoſition. Nevertheleſs, 
I am determined upon the Enterprize : And 
happy ſhould I deem myſelf if in deſtroying 
an Opinion ſo univerſally received, I could 
render to the SCRIPTURE all the Luſter of 
Truth, whereof, by theſe contrary Senti- 
ments, it has thus long been deprived. 

A3 This 


8 | 
This is what I am about to make Tryal 
of, by Demonſtrating, That the preſent 
Aſtronomy is without any ſolid Foundation: 
That the cleareſt Principles of Phyſics, Me- 
chanics and Geometry are repugnant to the M 
tion of the EARTH : That it is inconceivable 
that this Opinion has ſo generally eſtabliſhed 
itſelf, and that it ſhould fo long have ſupport- 
ed itſelf, ſeeing that, conſequently thereto, 
there is not ſo much as a fingle Phenomenon 
for which one probable Reaſon can be ad- 
vanced : And which ſhall be demonſtrably 
remarked throughout the whole Courſe of 
this New SYSTEM. 9 5 


As to. what regards this Txacr, I ſhall 
herein content myſelf with ad vancing only 
the principal Reaſons which oppoſe the Ter- 
reſirial Motion, without producing any more 
of them than what may juſt ſerye-as Proofs 

of the Error of that Opinion. 


The EarTH's Mobility being the chief Ob- 
ject of the preſent SysTEM, the Reader may 
Judge, that all the different CHayrrxs of my 
PERFORMANCE Will be ſo many different Proofs 
againſt the Zerreſtrial Motion; fince they all 
tend towards the Eftabhſbhment of the New 
SYSTEM, and, conſequently, towards the De- 
ſtruction of Thar which is, at this Day, fo 
univerſally received, IG 

R E A- 


— 
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Generally made Uſe of to prove th 


Moron of the Earn; 


ITE THEIR 


ANSWERS 


* E ASO N * 


3 HAT the Eur being only, as 
. « it were, a Point, in Compariſon 
« with the Sun, it is natural to 
<« ſuppoſe, that it muſt rather tum round 
“ that immenſe Planet, than that the Sun 
4 ſhould turn round Ir.“ . 


ANS WE R. 


Had not Philhſopbers and 
attributed to de A . Bodies exceſſive 
Mlagnitudes and Diſtances, the preſent 4fro- 

could not poſſibly have — it- 
This is what ſhall be proved in the 


A 4 New 


and 
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New SYSTEM. But as theſe M and 
Diſtances are only the Products of Policy 


Imagination, they can in no wiſe ſerye to 
determine the Motion of the Earth. 


REASON I 


« That it is more eafy and rational for the 
« EARTH to revolve round the SUN, in 365 
© Days, 5 Hours, 48 Minntes and 52 Se- 
« conds, and at the fame time round its own 
« Center, in 24 Hours, than to make the 
© Soy perform a Dena! Revenge round 
< the Earn.“ 


ANSWER. 


It is not poſſible, by any Phy/ical, Mechani- 
cal or Geometrical Reaſon, — 
that the EarTH can turn round its Center 
in 24 Hours, or annually round the Sox. 
The Eanrn therefore muſt be fixt, and the 
Son in continual Motion. | 5 


„ „ AA SON m ” 
© That if the EarTH does not turn round 
<« its Center in 24 Hours, and annually 
“ round the Sun, the Sun, Planets and Stars 

* muſt daily make a moſt immenſe Revolu- 
b tion; and, conſequently, utterly incom- 
! « prehenſible; z confi ir exceſſive 
£: Diſtances: Whereas the EarTn, by its 
*? Rotation on ts own Axis, _ thing 


the EARTH demonſfratedl. 9 
4 thing comparatively) avoids all thoſe 
ky th and — Revoluti- 


8 


ANSWER. 

This is one of thoſe ſpecious Arguments 

ing to Cuſtom, in ſpite of 
„fail not to carry their Point: 
that this alone had 
liſhing the EarTH's 
| than all the Reaſons that could 
— nth advanced beſides. But to this I 
anſwer, that when the exceſſive at 
which 5 hers and Aſtronomers were in 
Policy abliged to place the Celeftial Bodies, 
are once deſtroyed, their Diurnal Revolu- 
tions will no longer appear inconceivable. 
That the moderate or exceſſive Motion of 
the Celeflial Bodies is only in our Imagination; 
fince one ought to have a perfect Knowledge 
of the of each of them to be able to 
judge nhl thereon: And it is certain, that, 
not Line them, we cannot avoid being de- 


ceived. In uence whereof, for Example, 
they md. that the diurnal Motion of 
550000 Leagues and odd, which they aſ- 
cribe to the EARTH, is more ſimple and con- 
venient than that which, otherwiſe, the Sun 
would be forced to make. every 24 Hours. 
To determine this with Judgment, ought they 
not to o have found out ſome Raule which abſo- 


lutely 


” Ny u⁰e,ü⁰,L,h,ẽz of 


12 Motion proper to each Body, 
whence 


might evidently be inferred, 
that the e 365 th 


the EARTH, has an exceſſive Motion, and that 
the EARTH, with the 365th Part of this 
has only a fimple and convenient 
one? And in caſe they have acquired this 
Knowledge, I beg to be let into the Secret : 
For, to me it a not a whit more 
difficult to imagine, 
500000000000 of 
the EARTH runs bare 500 Leagues = Day's 
nor do 1 doubt, but that verre can e- 
ceive the one, may comprehend the 
other. Nay, Leven fay farther, Thu That if, by 
convincing Reaſons, they can prove to me, that 
he Ranne ds noni, — 
STARS o Diſtances i wy 2 
1 4 is | 
— 1 — — * a rnd pra 
lieving, that they might eafily make a Diurnal 
Revolution round the EARTH, be that Revo- 
lution ever /o immenſe - And I ſhould as 
eaſily conceive it as the Followers of Deſcar- 
tes conceive the 550 odd thouſand 
which they ſuppoſe the Eaxrn to make e- 
very Day: And all this becauſe I am as igno- 
rant of their Qualities, and particular Diſpoſi- 
tions to Motion, as I am of the Cauſes which 
may occaſion its being fwift or ſlow. It is 
2 
I to 


the Earn demonſtrated. 11 


I to follow my Reaſon in judging: But the 
Errors into which it very frequently leads me, 
either through Ignorance or Prevention, give . 
me room to be fomewhat diffident. Should 
rr in « Fats, =ointis 


— in a F we ſnould 
ceainlycink andi, we 2 


N be made by 
e ben nere anne 
1800 in the ſame Space of 


Time? Yet that i no fuch very extraordinary 
Matter. 


Then, if we examine the difference of Mo- 


tion in Things of the ſame Species, we ſhall 
obſerve, that the Ox cannot well tra- 


vel his ten a Pay; the Stag, a Hom- 
ed four-footed Creature like „can, in 
that Time, with caſe trip over more than fiſty 
of Ground. Were we not con- 
vinced of the Ox's Slowneſs, and the Stag's 
Celerity, ſhould we not have room to be 
ſurprized, that one of thoſe Creatures ſhould 
go fifty Leagues. a Day, whilſt the other 
Su but ten? And ſhould we not believe 
ourſclyes authorized (by a manner of arguing 
like what is practiſed in 4Afironomy) to inſiſt, 
that it would be more natural to allot each of 
thoſe Animalsthirty 
make a Diviſion fo very 

1 
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purely to convince us, that the Idea we 
have of Motion is extremely defective; and 
that conſequently that which we deem exceſ- 
five in the SUN, STARS and PLANETS, is per- 


ir Qualitzcs, or other 
be Canis, very 
reciprocally, the Motion of the Earth would 
we aſcribeto it falls infinitely ſhort of the 


Motion allowed to the STars and PrANETSs. 


From whence I conclude, that the exceſſive 


Motions of the STARS, which they would cor- 
ret by a Movement of the EARTH, which 
they term moderate, are grounded only on 
Compariſons purely human, and can have no 
Weight with People of folid R Or 
convince them of the Immobility of the 
Cæleſtial Bodies. Moreover, in the New Sy- 
STEM, it is demonſtrated, that the SUN cany 
not daily have any more Motion than a- 
bout three times as much as they actually 
allot to the EARTH; and that the Diurnal 
Revolution of the Pl ax Ts does not require 
a much greater Rapidity than what is allow- 
ed them by the modern 4ftronomy ; then if 
we compare theſe Objects together, the 
EARTH, which is ſolid, compact and ponderous, 
muſt be immoyeable rather than the Sun, 
which Luminary, according to the Sentiments 
of the Philoſophers, is of a Nature extremely 
ative, and in a yiolent and perpetual Agita- 
tion, 


” | 


* whereas it is not otherwiſe poſſible, 


2 


_ «. co-operating itſelf, in 
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tion. Beſides, it will appear, by this New 
SYSTEM, that the Cu ts which the Math 


of the STARS is attributed, occaſions them 


neceſſarily to produce all the natural hæno- 


all the whimſical eſtabliſhed 
meren to alledge any good Reaſon for 

ovements „„ r 
— Bodies From whence I draw this C 


quence, that, of Neceſſity, the Eaxry muſt 
be immoveable, and that the Sun, jointly with 


all the STARS and PLANETS, make their Diur- 
nal A round X. \ 


REASON IV. 


© That the Diurnal and Annual Revola- 
4 tion of the EARTH do not require any pro- 
« per Mow of Reown: Since as the EakTH 
as it were, in the Matter of the 
« Sox's. Vortex, it is hurried by that 
« Matter, and forced naturally to make all 
* the requifite Reyolutions, without therein 
any Manner whateyer : 
c Inſomuch, that though the EAR r really 


V 


* to have any at all.” 


ANSWER. 


Neither the Diurnal Revolution of the 
 FarTH upon its Center, nor its Annual Re- 
volution round the Sux, being according to 


any 


de Ear 
TH's being really and without 
any 


IAN 
onuty of 
any moans * — or Geometrical 
Salvo for the incomprehenl M 
bl 
e Motion of the 
Weight; nor can it in any reſpeR prevent 


a” . 


is Dot concei able 
that 


«ks 
« thoſe 
Bodies, 3 r 


| "re — — . 
EE s have placed 2h 
_ 3 ant = 
1 Pans : 5 — 
EM, utterly „ | by 0 
the — 4 
pariſon 


the EAX TH demonſirated. 45 
pariſon which would inforce the Terreſtrial 
Motion cannot any longer take Place: On 


proved, that the PLANETS are ſcarce 
— in with the Eaxrn, it 
ought not to ſeem wonderful that * of 
thoſe ſmall Orbs ſhould have a 
tion without the EAxrx's having Fre all, all, 
and thati of their Nature, which 
R i AI 


2 E 
wich *JuerTER and SATURN, round which 

a the Satellites revolve, as does the Moon 
« round the EARrn, leaves us no room to 
4 doubt, that the EarTH makes the fame 
«© Revolations round the Sun, as we know 
renn and S run do, which are abun- 

__ © Cantly greater. 
| ANSWER. 


e New SYSTEM will appear the Cauſe 


' Prantrs, as alſo of Jvrrrknx, SATURN, ©c. 
round the Sun : Which cannot in any wiſe 
ſerve to eſtabliſ the Motion of the Earth, 
It not having therewith the leaſt Conformi- 
ty. The Reaſons, theiefore, that are made 
Uſe of in order to eſtabliſh its Motion, are 


. 


2 it being Phyſically and G.. 


of the Revelation of the Sarellies round their 
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not at all. repugnant to its Immobili 
which will be unanſwerably and _ 
demonſtrated in the Sequel of this TRACT. 


| OBJECTIONS againſt the Motion of the 


EARTH: 


neger tothe ret Motions tat 
are judged neceſſary to uce all the Phe- 
nomena of Na runz, and conſequently to af- 
firm that the N is not a con- 
vincing Proof its ity, except the 
Rurts of Phyſics, Mechanics and Geometry, 
which Nature exaQtly follows in all its Opera- 
tions, are not thereto entirely — 
This is what we are about to examine. | p 


OBJECTION "4 3 
. The Earn, to the Sentiments 
of all Philoſophers and Aftronomers, is an 
Opake Body, that has not any inherent Pro- 


— -- 


they, t moves not naturally, but 3 it 
is hurried round by the Matter of the Sux's 
Vortex wherein it ſwims; and by whoſe impe- 
tuoſity it is compelled to complete a Revolu- 
tion round the Sun in 365 Days, 5 Hours, 48 
Minutes, and 52 Seconds i 
its Diurnal Rotation upon its own Center. 
Whereupon I demand; Fir, By what 
1 " Virtue does tho SOLAR Vortex move? Se- 
| condly, 


perty or Inclination to Motion: So, pretend 


independently of 


1 


Far 


to circulate continually 


the EARTH demion onflrated. 17 


tondly, r ?” Since 
io it muſt neceffarily do, to ——— 


n Ems, ) here der 


—— bank Af 
and continual it does not 
— thence fallow, that this violent and con- 
tinual muſt occaſion it to move Cir- 
eularly: As I prove in the Refutation of the 
Phyſeel Principles of DescaRrTEs, which ſhall 

ſoon appear under the Title of, DefiruGion 
des 7, ourbillions ; The Deftruttion of Vor- 
teren. Now, if the Firſt Element does not 
move Circularly, what is it that can give to 


the Matter of the Sor An Vortex that Motion 
 Wherewith it c 
a continual Revolution round the Sun? 


the EarTH to make 


, OBJECTION IL ; 

I ſhall be told, perhaps, that Experience 
ſhews us, that the Sux revolyes round its own 
Center once in 25 Days, 12 Hours: The Fir 
Element, then, moves Carcularly, and a 
therefore, communicate to the Matter of its 
Vörter the Motion which cauſes the EAxrn 
grant, that the Sun moves round its own Cen- | 
ter in 25 Days and a Half: But I deny that 
this Motion proceeds from any inherent Pro- 
perty of the Fir i Element, whereof tar Th 


minary is compoſed: So 1 ſhall demonſtrate 


B in 
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in my SvsTH3>,that this the Sux's circular Mo- 
tion is ſo far from hurrying the Earth along 
with it, and compelling it to revolve:round 
that Luminary, that this Revolution of the 
Sux round its Center is a natural Conſequence 
of its Diurnal Revolution round the EARTH. 
OBJECTION WM 7 
Let us now ſuppoſe, that this Circular 
Motion of the Sun (according to the SYSTEM 
of the preſent Hronamy) puts all the Matter 
of its Vortex in Motion; it is certain, that the 
EARTH, fixed and riveted within this Mat- 
ter, muſt become Part of its Body, and obey 
all its Motions, as we fee any Thing natu- 
rally docs when totally — m 
Water. Now, if the Eaxry follows all the 
Movements of the Matter of the Sol AK Vortex, 
it moves with the ſame Velocity as does that 
Matter; and conſequently, the Diurnal Motion 
allotted it (and which is cauſed only by that 
Matter, which moving ſwifter, in paſſing over 
it, forces it to make a Revolution round its 
Center) cannot have Place; ſince the EartH 


muſt move as faſt as the Matter itſelf, and 
exactly follow all its Motions. 


OBJECTION IV. 


But let us ſuppoſe, that the ſaid Matter 


moves ſwiſter than does the Earn; muſt-it 
from thence follow, that in paſſing over it, 


the Quantity and Swiſtneſs thereof can forc 
| e 
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the EarTH to make 4 Revolution round its 


Center? Certainly no: Becauſe, if the Parts 
of the Matter, in 


over the EARTH, 
ſhould by their Quantity and Swiſtneis com- 
n 
erior Matter, which the EARTH mult then 


with a Force e to that 


which is impreſſed upon it by the Superior 


Matter, muſt, neceſſarily, oppoſe itſelf againſt 


that Circulation, and conſequently bring it 
to a Balance, as is amply demonſtrated in 
the Article of the Refutation of the Princi- 
Nies of the Phyſics of DESCARTES : There- 
fore, the Diurnal Rotation neither muſt nor 
can be effected by the Impreſſion of the Mat- 
ter of the Sol AR Vortex the EARTH, 
as is maintained by all the Philoſophers. 
Now, if they — ſupport the EarTH's 
Diurnal Revolution, they muſt of Courſe re- 
nounce its Annual Motion roimd the Sox, 
and acknowledge the EARTH to be really i im- 
moveable, and that the Suy, to the 
Principles of NATURE, is in a continual Motion. 

Let the Maintainers of the Terreſtrial A. 
Hon, fend off theſe two laſt Objefions. 


OBJECTION V. 


It is an inconteſtable Axiom, and we may 
daily be convinced by Experience, chat every 
Body which any Power cauſes to move cir- 
eularly, always ſeeks to deſeribe the largeſt 

82 Circle 


* err of 
Gs to the .{xisof its Mover. 
if ther, the Ts by the Sun's Mo- 
_ compelled to make a circular Revoly- 
it would according to this Principle, 
conftanel deſcribe: the Circle of the 
Sphere of the SOLAR Vortex, that is, the Sun's 
Equator - And in ſuch Caſe, we dad a 
ways have the ſame Seaſon. But as, every 
Year, we perceive the divers of 
Seaſons, we may be aſſured, chat, naturally, 
the EarTH cannot move round the SUN, as 


is pretended; fince it is wholly repugnant 
thi Princip 


OBJECTION VI. 


mails that, as all the Philoſophers and 
 Aftronomers afſure us, the 4 A hurried 
on by the MATTER of the SUN's Vortex where- 
in it ſwims, this Matter moving only in 
conſequence of the Sun's Rotation round its 
| Center, muſt, inconteſtably, follow the Direc- 
tion of the Motion thereon impreſſed by the 
Sun; that is to fay, deſcribe all theſe dif- 
ferent Points of Circles to the 
Axis round which the Sun makes its Revola- 
tion; and the EARTH, which, as they pre- 
tend, has not any other Motion than what 
is given it by the Matter of the Vortex, muſt, 
conſequently, follow the ſame Diſpoſitions : 
Nevertheleſs, the EarTH, far from conform- 
ing to'this Rule of Mechanics runs — 
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the Ecliptic, which is a Circle oblique to the 
5 or. Now, the Matter of the Vortex, inſtead 
giving it a Motion which it has not itſelf 
— 9 that Direction: The Earta, 

e ry to the Sentiments of the 
P s 


3 either has in 
and unknown Motion, 
which 1 it to revolve round the Ecli ric, 

in ſpite of the Oppoſition of the Matter the 
Sotan Vortex, or elſe agreeable to the Rales 
of Phyſics and Mechanics, it muſt be the Sus 
that turns, 
Motion. I much doubt whether the Main- 
tainers of the Earth's Motion can deſtroy 
theſe two Objections, which are ftill corro- 
borated by the following ones, and by every 
Article of the New SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE. 


OBJE 0 TION VI. 
The EARTH, according to all „ e 

mera, in each of its Revolutions, is in its. 4 
and Perigeum with the Sun; that is to ſa ay, 2 
ring ſix Months of the Year, it inſenſibly re- 
treats from the SUN, to a certain Diſtance; and 
during the other ix Months, iz re- approaches | 
that Luminary, till it returns to the Station from 
whence it I ſhould be very curi- 
ous to know, by what Rule of Phyſics or Me- 
chanics, the 9 ilgſopbers have eſtabliſhed a 
Motion ſo ſingular as this, which is intirely 
| oppomee to the Cauſes which, — to 
| B 3 them, 


and the EARTH muſt be without 


=”... 
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— | 
theft, compel the Earxrn to move. For if, as 
they pretend, the Eaarn does not move, 
but as it is forced along by the Matter of the 
Son's Vortex, in which it ſwims, and if this 
Matter acts not but by the Impreſſion made 
upon it by the Sun's Revolution upon its own 
Enter, the Circular Motjon of the Sun be» 
uniform and continual, and the Activity 
o al is Parts being equal, as is proved to 
us by Experience, how can we conceive, 
NT far- 
ther from the SUN than at another? Since as 
the Influence which occaſions its Motion is 
_ equal and alike, it muſt always keep at the 
fame Diftance, Now, ſince the EARTH du- 
ring its Revolution, is at unequal Diſtances 
from the Sun, and K nn naturally, 
be produced by the Motion of the Matter 
in Which the 46 ſwims, nor by the 
Sun's Revolution upon its Center, it muſt 
needs be that the Cauſes which occaſion 
the EARTH to move are not known, or ra- 
ther that they attribute to the EAxrn what is 
proper to the Sun, which, in all Probability, 
muſt encompaſs the EARTH, while this latter 
remains immoveable. 


OBJECTION VII - 
The Eax xn, in its Perigeum being nearer 
the Sum than in its Apugeum, muſt then 
fave been more ſenſible of the Impreſſion 


6 of 
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of that Laminary, and conſequently ought 
to move fwiſter during the fix Months of 
ita being in its Perigeum, than during the 
fix Months of its Apegeum (which is incon- 
teſtable according to the Principles of the 
Motion attributed to the EARTH) and con- 
fequently we to have ſix Months, whoſe = 

natural Days muſt be manifcftly ſhorter than 
thoſe during the other fix Months: I fay 
ifeſtly ; for the EAR rn, according to the 
ſent 4firovomy, being nearer the SUN, 
. — Part of its a in its 
Perigeum than in its Apageum, it follows 
{by the famous ' Rak of "Perportion of the 
Cube of the Diſſunces with the Square of the 
Revolution,) that if the EARTH in its Apogeum 
ſhould make its longeſt Revolution upon it 
felf in 24 Hours, the length of the Day in its 
Perigeum can be ſcarce 23 Hours: And taking 
the 24 Hours, as a middle Number, we 
ſhall find that, in the Courſe of a Year, ſome 
Days will be of more than 24 Hours, 30 
Minutes, and others of lefs than 23 Hours, 
30 Minutes, which makes more than an 
 Hour's Difference. Now, this Difference is 
fo confiderable, that if it was actually real, 
there is no donbt but it muſt have been per- 
ceived by Clocks, Hour-Glaſſes, and other 
Machines made Uſe of to meaſure Time: 
But, ſeeing it has not hitherto been remarked, 
it cannot poſſibly be ſo. Since therefore it is 
„ not 
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not ſo, I fay, that this ſo-boaſted Ra for 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Diſtance and Move» 
ment of the Planets is imaginary, as are the 
Apogeums and Perigeums : And * — 
the Principles whereon the preſent f . 
is founded, far from eſtabliſhing ſoli | 
ee 
trary, its Immobility. Let the Maintain- 
_ ers of , Aan, anſwer wer wah 


ions, 


o IE G ION. IX. 


The Orbit of the Earn moves: the - 
Leums and Perigeums do not always anſwer 
to the ſame Parts of the Firmament they 
change a whole Degree, in 58 Years, as does 
its Excentricity. As much as I have racked 
my Brains about it,. Lam yet at a Loſs to con- 
ceive what that Orbit is, which the EAA 
reyolyes, and how, in ſpite of the Reſiſtance 
made 3; the Matter of the Sun's Vortex, it 
can compel it to remove from and a . 
towards the Sum at Pleaſure: Nor am I lefs 
' puzzled to conceive what that Excentric Cir- 
cle near the Sux is, with which the Orbit of 
the EarTHis fo cloſely linked, that they have 
the very ſame \/ 5: and make 
one Degree in 58 Years. When I reflect on 


this Diverſity of Suppoſitions, and muſter all 
theſe different Motions together, I cannot 


* admire the Extent of W 
| Philoſo: 
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the Eanry — 


Obi and the particular Method 
— mide their SYSTEM ; "is 
which the wore I endeavour to penetrate, the . 
leſs I am able to com 
According to the Principles 121 Buran 
F bers who 
have ſucceeded him, I to 
the ir Element, or the Ubtile Mare of 
which the Sun is compoſed, gave Motion to 
all Bodies whatever that are jncloſed within 
its Vortex; but the Excentricity of the Orbit 
of the EARTH now convinces me of the con- 
ttary: For jf the Motion of the Earth and its 
+ Orbit, be an Effect of the Sun's Rotation up- 
on its Center (as Philoſophers pretend) cer- 
tainly, according to their Principles, and to 
all the Rules. of Phy/zcs, and Mechanics, the 
Sum ſhould become the Center of that Orbit, 
as it maſt be of the Motion of the EarTH. 
But by the preſent Hypotheſis, the Sun is 
neither the Center of that Orbit, nor the Cen- 
ter of the EARTH Ss Motion: Therefore, 
either all that is advanced the Mo- 
tion of the Celeſtial Bodies, is falſe, or this 
Orbit is imaginary, and the Eaxri without 


25 


; If the Bxcentricity of the Orbit of 
the Earth did rally exiſt, by a particular 
Exception (which one would think, the hi- 
bfophers oaght not to have over in 
n this Excentric Circle ſhould have a 
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Motion of its own; ' fince, i it moves by the = 
force which the Sux im upon the whole 
Matter of its Vortex, it muſt follow not only 
that it loſes its Excentricity, being 30 times 
nearer to the Sux than is the EAxrn; but that 
by the Rakof the Cabeof the Diflances with the 
Square of the Revolutions, it moves more 
than 164 times faſter than the Fanta; 
that is to ſay, it muſt moye more than three 
Millions, five hundred thouſand times ſwiſter 
than it does move. But this is dwelling too 
Dr 7, not- 
5 they have been re- 
ceived by all Philoſophers and Aftronomers : A 


Not that it requires abundance of Attention 


to diſcover their not in any wiſe com- 
patible with the 7erreftrial Motion ; fo that 
either the one or the other muſt be 
Now Expericnce teaches us, that the EaxTH 
is really farther from the Sun at ſome times 
. and as that cannot 
| pen through any of the Cauſes to which they 
attribute the Motion of the EARTH, it muſt 
neceſſarily be, that it is the Sun which moves, 
* 


OBJECTION > LO 
K in eſtabliſhing the Immobi- 
lity of the STARS, to account for their De- 
clination of one Degree (fome fay in 72 
Years, others in 100 Years) have given 


WA. me 4, — - „ E 
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the EarrH yet another Motion, which cau- 
ſing it, by its Axis, to deſeribe a — 

2 5000, or in 36000 Years, much like that 
made by a Top when it is near ſpent and go-. © 
ing down, ſhews us this apparent Declivation 


of the STars. By comparing this Motion 
with the others which have been already at- 


tributed to the EARTH, we ma y eaſily per- 


ceive, that the Coulee whick coals tha | 
one, intirely oppoſe the others; and- that 
therefore they cannot exiſt at one and the 
ſame Time. Neyertheleſs, this Obſtacle does 
not ſurpriſe me : The Afronomers, after ha- 
ving leaped over the plaineſt and moſt fimple 
NATURE, and the cxacteſt Rus of 
Phyſics, Mechanics, and Geometry, without ha- 
ving their Sentiments oppoſed or contradicted 
by any, did not doubt but they had a Riglit 
to eſtabliſh all the Suppoſitions they had Oc- 
caſion for, without concerning themſelves, 
whether they could ſubſiſt together or not. 
Ido not therefore wonder, that, in order to 
maintain their rs EM , they have had Recourſe 
to ſuch a Singularity as the laſt of theſe Mo- 
tions, as likewiſe thoſe of the Orbiti, the A- 
geums and the Perigeams, all which are in- 
compatible with the Diurnal and Annual Mo- 
tions of the Earth. Beſides, as we have 
made appear, it is not poſſible to eftabliſh 
_ _ by any of the 


Cauſes aſſigned them ” the Philoopers, o 


tds ſupport them by the Laws of Phyſics, Me- 
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5 Neither are there any 
Philoſophers or Aſtronomers, who can thereby, 
render Reaſons for any of the 
| Phenomena of NaTuaz; . fuch as arc the 
_ Eclipfes, the and of the Sea, 
. the *Diver ſity of the Light, and Magnitude of 
the STARS, their Appearance and 'Diſappea- 
rance, their Declination, with an of 
n 
Whereupon, in conſequence of what has 
been advanced, I conclude, .* That the Mo- 
4 tion of the EarTH is imaginary, that, of 
4 neceſlity it muſt be immoveable, and that 
4 all the Celeſtial Bodies make their Djurna] 
4 Revolution round this our Glo. 
If the Maintainers of the 7: errefirial Motion 
can deſtroy theſe Objekten, I promiſe chem, 
in the Face of all Encranp; to adhere to their 
Odinion; and I publicly declare, that I will 
be none of the leaſt zealous to defend Ir. 
But as one muſt over- turn the plaineſt and 


ſimple Laws of Nature, and the exaQteſt 


Principles of Phyſics, Statics, - Mechanics, 
and Geometry, I believe they will find it eaſi- 
er to renounce the Motion of the EAR TR, and, 
in Conformity with the Scripture, and in Con- 
with the whole Cnc, to acknow- 
ledge this GLoBe to be immoveable, and that 
it is the Center of the Diurnal Revolution of 


* Celeſlial Bodies. 
8 I could 
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I I could have inlarged upon this Demonſira- 

n, which has Matter ſafficient for - 
Tomes in Folio; wherein, by 
Manner that very fed would have unde 
I might, like a Multitude of 


as my Ambition runs not ſo high, 1 ſeek only 
to givetheſe brief and convincing Demonſira- 
tions, which are within every one's 'Reach. 


This is what I ſhall endeavour to obſerve 


the whole Courſe of this Worx. 


As to the reſt, 1 ſhall obſerve, that the 


New . SYSTEM of 2 — (whereon is 
grounded the ART of karning ASTRONOMY 
without a MasTER, the Latin and French I 
PRESSION whereof I propoſe by SUBSERIPTION) 
has this Advantage 
hitherto been received: That the fame Cauſe 
which naturally occaſions all the Cekſtial Bo- 
dies to move, neceſſarily forms all the Phe- 
nomena, and ſerves to give Reaſons for them: 
That its Principles are founded upon the 
plaineſt and moſt ſimple Laws of Nature, 
upon inconteſtable Facts of which we may 
daily behold the Experience, and upon all 


the exacteſt Rules of Phyſics, Statics, Mecha- 


nics, and Geometry - That, laſtly, there is not 
any one of its Parts, but what has ſo exact 
a Proportion, Union, and Connexion with all 


the reſt, that if the Wokr p is not really 
made 


many 
„that is to ſay, ma i 


| others, have ac- 
quired the Title of a Firſt-rate Yirtwoſs - But 
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the Exxrts demotftrated. 1 


over all thoſe which have 
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> made and formed as it is there 
3 _..__ tismorally 
not to be really in 
: A there eſtabliſhed: All which i is what could 


| | In Proc of which he unekes 


their Diſtances which are 
the Excentrics, Epicicles, Apogeum, Perige- 


ſient ſettled by by 4ſfrronomers. 
ax is ſtill undiſcovered, 


ere ſuppoſed to be, 
impoſſible to imagine all i#s Parts 
to #hoſe that are 


— | 


2 W Monſicur Ds 14 Joncittsz having given us 
. ie the Contents of his large Work, I have thought 
itt ſor the ſake of the Curious, to ſubjoin an 
Abſtract of it. The Deſign of it is to eſta- 
$$ bliſh a new Syſtem of 4 N 


prove, that the 


to all former SYSTEMS, are 
to Nature and Reaſon, 
Phyfics, Mechanics, and Geometry. 


That no- 


thing can be concluded from the Angles of 
That 


um, Af belia, and Peribelia cannot be at pre- 
That the Para- 
all the Methods made 
Uſe of hitherto to find it falſe; as well 
as the boaſted Diſcovery by the 

of the Square of the 2 
of the Planets, with the Cuz of their Dis- 
TANCES. That the of the Sur 
and Stars is repugnant to Nature, Reaſon, 


* 
e, | 1 


Magnitudes, Diſtances, Pro- 
Tories and Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
and all the Rules of 


* 
e 7 


former 8 
the length of the Cone of the Earth's Shadow 


leſs, and 23000000 


times leſs, and 164000000 
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tudes and Diſtances extravagant. 'T hat nei- 
ther Eclpies, which are che Touchſtone of. 
and fo cafily forctold, nor 


can be calculated by their Rules, which are 
falſe. That the Moon's Shadow upon the 


Earth is not the 3oth Part of its Diameter, 
equal to the whole.——The | 
wih 
That the Earth is in 
the Center of the World, and all the Orbits 
of the Celeſtial Bodies. Cauſes of the Mo- 


Bodies, and of their Re·- 


reckoned 
Principles of the new Syſtem, 
— V— 


tion of the Celeſtial 
r 


public Calamities 


ma be foretald by the AL 


derbolts, Earthquakes, and other Meteors. 
That the Jun is 196998 times leſs, and 
28000000 Leagues nearer us, than is ſuppo- 
fed. That the Moon is about 4 times bigger, 
and 11600 Leagues nearer. That Venus is 
224252 tne 0, and 2000000 Leagues 
nearer. That is about 3222 times 


Mars is 139 50 times leſs, 22 
gues nearer. That Jupiter is about 223 149000 


nearer. 


That Saturn is about 370220000 times leſs, 
and 


best of the Heavens. ---The Nature and Ori- 
gin of Fogs, Winds, Rain, Lightening 'Thun- 


Ana nn 7 *, 
and Experience, and their ſuppoſed Aen. * 
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from us, nor any of them 
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DE IA JoNCHERE propoſes and 
you will obſerve, Sir, they cannot ſubſiſt 
but by the Deſtruction of the NewTonran 
Philoſophy, as well as the SYSTEMS of Coperni- 
cus, Tycho Brahe, Ptolemy, and all the reſt. 
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